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CHAPTER VL 


ROCffS. 

" Innumtrse lingux dissImiUimae inter ita ut nultis macblnEs 
ad cc^munem originem retrahi po&sunt'—F. *SCHL£G£L^ 

“ Die Etymologic hat dea vollen "Rtlz aller der Wi^seaachaften, 
welchefich mitddi Anfangen und demWcrdcn gross^ Er^eug- 
niss^er^Natur oder des CeistesJjescbaftigen.'^—G. CURTiuS* 

In' the Welsh book of Taliessin, a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, the bard declares that there are 
seven score Ogyrven In sdhg/'^ and Jrof. Rhys points 
out" that these are the same as the **seven score and 
seven Ogyrven/' or roots, which, according to anothei 
Welsh writer, who lived a century or two later, '*are no 
other thaS the symbols of the seven score and seven 
parent-words, whence eveiy other word/' B ut the doo 
trine that all our words _aiS:dsgp^ejjJi^ 
riggiBer^pnma^germ^ at^^ 

WelshDardsL More thaln two thousand years ago the 
gramimrians of India had discovered that the manifold 
words of their language could all be traced back to 
certain conlhon phonetic forms whic^ they termed ''ele- 
irientSt^' Already th^ FritTg^j^lyfia^of Kdtydyana speaks | 
tjf the * verb fay which we mark being " as a 

* Four Ancient Books of Wales” (iS6S), L p 537, 

ik p* \ 

**Lccturtl^on Welsh Philology* (1877) p* 32a 
ITf • W ^ 
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root, and before the Nirukta of Yiska was composed, a^ 
fierce controversy had begii'n as to wheth ^ these roots ' 
were all ne cessarily verbs. \^^ska sums up the contro¬ 
versy, and after stating fairly the arguments on both 
sidee, decides in favour of the Nairukt^ or "etymolo¬ 
gists ” the followers of the philosopher 'SdkaMyana, who 
held that every noun ,wai*"defived from a verb. Vain 
‘ were the pfeaSmgs of GSrgya and the Vaiy4kara«as or 
"analyzers" on the other side. They urged that if all 
nouns came from verbs, a knowledge of the verb Would 
of itself make the noun intelligible, that ■whoe\%r per¬ 
formed the same action would be called by the same 
name (all flying things, for instance, being called feathers, 
from pat^ "to fly'*}? that everything would receive as 
many names as there are qualities belonging to it, while 
the derivat^ns^jQpOMd for many words were for^^dand 
unnatural, and as things come before being per se, that 
whicfi conies first could not be named from tliat which 
comes afterwards. But the Nairuktas had their answers 
ready. All words, they said, really were significant and 
intelUgible, w^hile custom rules that agents and objects 
should get their names from some single action or 
quality, the " soldier^" frdtn the pay he receives, the 
“ stable " from its standing up. If an etymology were 
forced, so much the worse for the etymologist, not for the 
method he pursued ; and as for the last ob^tion, no one 
can deny that some words ai;;$^d£nved. froiD qi^alitics, 
even though qualities may be later thaxi the subjects to ^ 
wKTih tbey belong^ " ‘ ' 

^ Max Muller : “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’* 
edition {iS6o) pp. 164-6S. ■'.J" 
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/ The question over wHTcI^ the Hindu gramm^riand 
contended has beqfi revived in our own day« Compara¬ 
tive philology was the result of the study of Sanskrit, 
and the Sanskrit vocahulat ac. had been rangej^ ^pf^djer a 

conception, indeed, haS^afready been made familiar to 
the scholars of the West by their -^rab and Hebrew 
teachers, the only difference between the Sanskrit and 
the Semitic root being that the one was* a monosyllable, 


the otfeer a triiit 



cognj ^ at last tha tJtfwis.hayg a hisJtov; that we can not 
compare* Latin and Greek and English words together 
before we have discovered their oldest fonm, and that 
the comtndrti phonetic type under which a cerate group 
of words Is classed must be*no mere arbitrary invention 
of the^xicographer, but be based on reality and fact 
^oots are the barrier that divides language from the^- 

.*r I - ' ' -.I-.-. ^ VSl.' 

inarticulate cries of the brute beast; they are the last 
result of lyfiguistic analysis, the elements out of which the j 
nlSfgfial'of speeM is form^d^, like the elementary sub- 
AXnces of the chemist But we must be careful not to 
fall into the mistake of the Indian grammarians and 
their modern followers, and confoftnd these roots with 
verbs or any other of the constituents of living speech. 
The roots of language are like the roots of the tre^ wit^ 
its stem anAranches ; the one i|npii^^~^e other, but all 
alike spring from th^ seed, which in language is the 
'^tfndevel,6ped sentence of primitive man, t he aboriginal 
c qodad of speec h. ,Roots, as Professor Max MuH er has 
fitly called them, are phonetic types, the moulds into 
whtich y^e pour a group of jrords allied in sound anc^ 
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meaiimg, Thti^ in the Semitic tongues^ ^ root is the 

* ^ ' 

union of three consonants, out whic^ numberless words 
are created by the help of varying vowels and suffixes, 
for instance, is ** he killed," “kiilmg/" Etal^ 
to'kill" and “kUl/’ MfSf, "killed," Jtaif, kUl or kutl, “a 

' 4 

killing," where the difference of signification is marked 
by a difference of vowel \ and the whole series of co¬ 
existing forms presupposes a triliteral root or phonetic 
type to which was attached the general sense of 
**killing," Such a root could not, of course, have found 
any actual expression in speech ; it was an unexpijpssed, 
unconsciously-felt type which floated before thS raind ot 
the speaker and determined him in the choice of the 
words he cformed. When Van Heimont invented the 
word gas^ he did but embody in a new shape the root 
which we have in our gkost and yeast The primordial 
types which presented themselves almost unconsciously 
before the framers of language, which lay implicit in the 
words they created, must be discovered anfl^made ex¬ 
plicit by the comparative philologist. Just as the phonq-^ 
logist breaks up words into their component sounds, so 
must the philologist break up the groups of allied words 
into their roots, for roots are to groups of words what 
the letters and syllables are to each word by itself. 

The influence of the Hindu tradition has introduced 
into European pl^lology expressions like language of 
roots>" “the root-period of langi^e," and the like, and 
has made some writers even speak as thoug h odr remote* ^ 
ancestors convened together in mo nosyllables which bjd 
such genera! and vague meanings as shining,*'^ Agoing," 

, or “ seeing/* Profi Whitney, the leading represenliisive 

Q * * * ^ ^ . 
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of the "comraort-sense^.schopl of philolc^, has not 

shrunk from stating clearly* and distinctly the logical 

consequeifces of such language. He tells us that ** Indo-* 

European languagCi with all its fulness and inflective 

suppleness, is Ascended fronv an origi nal monoa^ 

tongue; our ancestors talked wi^ one another'll 

sjfJjjbles, indicative of the jAa^ofprimemy^^ 

wa nting all designation of thejr r^aj ions.'"^ Such a 

language, however, is a sheer impossibility—even for a 

body*of philosophers or comparative philologists, and it 

is contfedictcd bV ajl tiiat we know of savage atid baf-* 
• '2 
barous dialects. In these, while the individual objects of 

sense have a superabundance of names, gejiegkpifiCffls, 

a rc corresgondingly ra re. The M ohica ns ^ve words; 

for cutting various objects, 4>ut none convey cutting 

simply^ and the Socie|j^mgjj{lers can talk of a dog's 

tail, a sheep's tail, or a man’s tail, but not of tail itself. 

The dialect of the Zulus is rich in nouns denoting dif¬ 
ferent objdfcts of the same genus, according* to some 
variety of colour,, redundancy, or deficiency of members, 
or some other peculiarity,” such as " red cow,” " white 
cow,” “brown cow;”* and the Sechudna has no less 
than ten words to denote homed pattle.® The Cheroki 
possesses thirteen different verbs to denote particular 
kinds of washing, but none to denote washing” itself;* 
and, accOrdif^ to Milligan,^ the abor^ineTof Tasmania 

^ " Language and the of Language,'' p. 3^6. 

"Journal of the Arnttican Orienul Society/' i. Nou 4, p 403. 

' • pswilkJ ; ** Grammar,'' p. 7. 

‘ * * Puckering: "Indian LanguageSj" p. a6. 

^ * *** ^foSabulary of the Dialects of some of the Aboriginal Tribes 
o/i^S«mania," p, 34. 
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had "no words representing abstract ideas; for each 
variety of gum-tree 'and Watf le-tree, &c- &c., they had 
a name, but they had no equivalent for the fitpreasion 
* a tree / neither could they express abstract qualities, 
such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, round/* The 
lower races of men have excellent memories, but very 
poor reasoning powers; and the European child who 
acquhes^a vocabulary of three or four hundred words in 
a single year, but attaches all its words to individual 
objects of sense, reflects their conditionyery exactly. We 
jTiay be sure that it was not "the ideas of prime ‘impor¬ 
tance" which pri niitjve marf struggled ^t^r^refent, But 
those individual objects of which his senses were cogni- 
zantp As !6r^al observes/ " It is not provable that 
in the ante*grammatical period there were as yet no 
words to denote the sun, tlie tJmnder^ or the But 

the day when these words came into contact with pro¬ 
nominal elements, and so became verbs, their sense also 
became more fluid, and they dissolved into foots which 
signified shining^ thundering^ or burnings We can under¬ 
stand how the old words which designated the (indi¬ 


vidual) objects, afterwards disappeared to make room 
for' ^vo^d3 derived bj( tfie Tielp of sbflixea ^ from tha ae 
newlv-c^e ^^ftd We can better understand, too, 


the existence of numerous synonyms which signify 


g&iug'f shimngy resounding ^ they are tfa%Vbstracts or 
abstracta of former appellatives* ^The idea of shining^ 

for instance, could be taken from the fire as Welles frofit 

■ 

the sun, and so a considerable number of roots, 

' '■ JlM ^ _ ■ II ' * II I I _ I I ■ ■ * 

‘ See his excellent artide : " La Langue indo-europden^^in* t{ie^ 
"Journal des Savants,” Oct. ^876 (p. 17). - ' ' 
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v eg^ differed * atarHng.pofnts^ ^ave come 
a common tem i,'* elcn^tary wArk on French etymo¬ 
logy groups words like roukr, r&ukfmnt, rcula^g^, roulier, 
rouleau^ rouhtUy remits, round a root, r&ul^ with the general 
sense of “ circular movement f'* yet in this case we Know 
that this imaginary root ronl is nothing else than the 
Latin substantive rotula. T^e error of the Sanskritists 
is really the same^ though the loss of the parent-language' 
prevents us from checking it'with the same ease as when 
we are dealing i\ith French, ** Father” and *'mother” 
must names in Aryan speech long, before the 

suffix f^r was attached to wVat we call the ** roots ” /w 
and metf and Buschmann has shown that* throughout 
the. worlcb these names are almost univec^ally pa or 


ta and ffta. Words like oftr d&cr, the^ Latin fores, the 
Greekthe Sanskrit eitc/4ram (^ar), cannot be traced 
to any root; that is to say, a group of cognate words has 
either never existed, or else been so utterly forgotten and 
lost, that vJfc can no longer tell what common type they 
may have represented, "A word like [the French] carf 
remarks M. Van Eys,^ could pass for a root if we did 
not know its derivation/' 

Roots, then, are fhe phoneticImd significant types dis¬ 
covered by the analysis of the comparative philologist.as 
common to a group of allied words. They form, as it 



i>y the childhood of our 
^ace. Each family of languages BIS’ of 

roots/ 3nd these roots are the best representatives 
* Dlctionnaire basque-ftan^ais * (1873), p. v* 
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wc can obtain of the vocabulary of primitive man. 
Like grammar and 'structure root 
linguistic instinct and tendency of a race; they are 
the mirror whereon we can still trace the dim out¬ 
lines' of the thought and cnental point ^of view which 
has shaped each particular family of tongues. What 
the language is, that also ; the roots of 

ChiJiiiS^ or Poljmcstan are as distinctively and charac¬ 
teristically Chinese or Polynesian as the roots of' Atyait 
are Aryan* We have to extract them from the existing 
records of speech, and like the individuaf sounds of which 
words are composed, the character they assume^will be 
that of the particular speech itself. “ Unpronounced,*' 
says Prof* Pptt,' ^'they fluttered before the sou^like small 
images, continually clothed in the mouth, now with this, 
now with that, form, and surrendered to the ain^do be 
drafted off in hundredfold cases and combination 
They are, in fact, the product of the unconscious working 
of analogy, that potent instrument in the creAion of lan¬ 
guage. The name given to an individual object becomes 
a type and centre of the ideas that cluster about it; senSe 
and sound are mingled Jtog^her in indissoluble union, 
and the instinct of speech transfomts the combination 
into a root* Upon this root, or rather upon the analogy 
of the name that is the true source of the root, is built a 
new superstructure of words by the help o£\suffixes and 
other derivative dements* But J;he root and all the 
family of words that belong to it must remain tHe 
shadow and reflection of the original word from which 
it arose, and consequently display all the characteristics 
* As quoted by Professor Max Miiller, “ Lectures," ii* p. Bi.'* 
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of the wordd itself, and the language of which it forms 


part. 



Hence it is that the roots of a family of languages 
have the characteristics of the languages to which they] 
belong. Thus^he roots of a Semitic tongue are trilfter al, 
consisting, that is to say, of th^e^gjjjjgljjnts, wlnle^thc 
roots of the Finiio*Ugrian dialects exhibit the same vowel- 
harmony as the developed dialects themselves.^ Hence/ 
too, it is that the roots given by lexicographers merely re¬ 
present the oldest forms of words of which we know, and 


compoflnds^ or that phonetic'decay has acted upon them in 
some other way long before the earliest petjod to which 
our anal)^is can reach back. In certain cgses, indeed, 
we have good proof that sUch a possilylity has been an 
actual fact Thus the Arabic root "to be orphaned," 
is a decayed form of an older and such co-existent 

Aryan roots as vridk and ridA, both signifying "growing," 
imply the*loss of an initial letter, while it is only within 

"ft _ 

the last few years that the labours of Dr, Edkins and 
M. de Rosny have given ns any idea of the roots of Old 
Chinese. By the help of the old rhymes, of a comparison 
of the living dialects and of^tber similar sources of 
aid. Dr. Edkins has restored the pronunciation of Man¬ 
darin Chinese such as it was 2,000 or even 4,000 years 
ago/ Thu#^^ "one," was onceiit; "great," was 


** ' Dcmner in thfc “2, d. D. M, G./ xxvSi. 4 (1873}. 

* V;Ewald; " AusTuhrljches Lefirbuch der Het^ischen Spracbe* 
p. ix, 

. ^ See His ‘‘Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Cfiamctets** 
ftS76).^ 
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ye^ "to throw,** was tih There are words in which we 
can trace a continuous process of cha^e and phonetic 
decay, "a joint/* for instance, beings tsit in the 
classical poetiy, and since in Chinescj| changes to ^ and 
not cftntradwise, while there is evidence that the word 
once ended in a guttural, we are carried back to a 


period earlier than loo for the time when tsit was- 
still tsik. But even tsik is not the oldest form to which 


we can trace it back, Tsik is developed out of tik^ and 
to tih^ therefore, we must look for a representation of 
the root to which it and other allied words have tc^ be 
referred, ' * 

Wherever ancient monuments, or a sufficient number 


of kindred dialects are wanting, the roots we ^assign to 
a set of languagei will represent only their latest stage- 
The further we can get back by the help of history and 
comparison, the older the forrns of the words we com¬ 
pare, the better will be the chance we have that our 
roots will reflect an epoch of speech, not sfi^very far 
removed, perhaps, from its first commencement* The ^ 


so-called “ root-period " of the primitive Aryan, really 
means the analysis'oTTHiemostgi^ncient Aryan vocabulary, 
which a compafisoh o£ the later dialects enables us to 


make* Behi^id that "root-period** lay anotlief, of which 
obscure glimpses are given us by the roots we can still 
further decompose. A series of words, for in'ktance, like 
the Greek and the Sanskrit jfftdkmas^ presupposfe 
a root but when we remember other Mts of* 

words presupposing the roots yu ("joining tt^thef")^, 
and dke (" placing*'), we are carr!!^ back to a timfi VHen 
the word signifying " battle/'" which embodied, as it wer®, 

« lb ^ m ^ m. 
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the root yudJ^ was itself a newly-formed compound 
meaning "conflict" 

The existence of such a pr imary " 
made clear to us in another ^ayr "IffTfir^al ^ draws at* 
tention to thd number of hpmofhonous 
parative dictionaries like those bf Ftck or Curtius; thus 
wc have a root kar^ " making (Latin cr€ar£\ another 
root kar^ "mingling*' (Greek and a third root* 

kar^ "cutting" (Latin arnere). So, too, in Old Chinese, 
as We have seen, there were homonyms like /£^, "to 
throw,** and "joint/' which may both referred 
to a*ro«t t-k. Now in the dttual speech there was little 
danger of any confusion arising from the h^mophony of 
these rooy^ In Chinese, where phonetic deejy has made 
such widespread ravagesp an immense number of words 
has ^grtainly come to assume the same outward ap¬ 
pearance, but means have been found for distinguishing 
between them by the invention of " tones," and by recourse 
to writing.# In the Aryan tongues the words embodying 
such hom'ophonous roots as those quoted just now are 
conjugated differently. Nevertheless, Chinese "tones” 
cannot claim a very much greater antiquity than Chinese 
writing, the spread of education ^producing a slovenly 
pronunciation, and the results of a slovenly pronunciation 
being obviated by the introduction of new tones, while 
we can follH^ the Aryan verb up to an age when it did 
not yet exist, and when, consequently, there were as yet 
no verbal flections. tVe cannot suppose, however, that 
tangua^ was at all less particular at this period about 
dUtinguishing between its words than it has been during 
^ "La Langue indo-europ^ne,*' p-14. 
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the historical epoch; indeed* the observation of savage 
idioms proves that a barbarous dialect is much more 
careful to keep its words apart in pronunciation than a 
cultivated and literary one* The Frenchman with his 


'written speech, his large vpcabulary, and his practised 
keenness of intelligence, can far better afford to heap 
homophone upon homophone than the inhabitant of the 
■Admiralty Islands*" The Aryan kar and the Chinese iik 
alike show that the epoch of speech they represent has 
another behind it, when as yet the words embodying the 
ideas of " making," “ mingling," and ''cutting," ^or of 
"throwing" and "joint" had not coalesced in'sounck 
The roots wJpcli represented this epoch are irrecoverable, 
because the^words whicK contained them are l<gt, but we 
may feet sure that the words from which the homopho- 
iious roots are extracted, are but the^woni. reliq^ and 

vp. ” 

remi^ns of those earlier ones. 

Roots differ as the languages to which they belong 
differ; here they are monosyllabic, there they are poly¬ 
syllabic. In the Polynesian family every consonant must 
be accompanied by a vowel; in Aryan two and even 
three consonants may follow one another; while in 
Semitic, and possibly^ Chinese, the 
voweLaUtll. It is probable that the maiority^ pf root s in 
most languages aiie.o£jnoreJihao .ijipe^jajLaible, and that 
we could get back to the first stage o&Vpeech, we 
should find that this was^ universally the case. As Dr. 
Meek has pointed out; such natural sounds as sneezing,* 
and the like, can only be represented articulately by a 
B tif.i-;eflsifm of syllables , and since languages changenwainly 
through the action of phonetic dec^, we should expecl 
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to find the words becoming more and more polysyllabic 
the further we mount bac^. * ProfeSsor Whitney observes 
with truth that ** is a typep a normal example, 

of the whole genus ‘root,'”* The sentence-words of 
primitive language were probably at least and 

the monosyllabism of Chinese or of the Taic and Bush<> 
man tongues would ntcrel}^ be an illustration of their 
vast antiquity and the long-continued action of phoneti<^ 
decay,^ The roots of the Semitic languages are 
syllabic,or if soiyided with vowels trisyllabic^ Uke iadAala, 
and^t!ie attempts that have been made to reduce them 
to a sSigle syllable have all been failures. Bbhtlingk^ 
notes that many Tibetan words at present ^nonosyllabic 
were fonperly polysyllabic, and the polysyUp-bism of the 
roots of the Bd-ntu family’is well knojra. Such is also 
the oase with the roots of Kanuri, Wolof, PtSl, Maforian, 
and Malayo-Polynesian. In some of these instances 
monosyllabic roots stand by the side of polysyllabic 
ones, Justus in Old Egyptian, where we find "to go 
round,” by the side of keUhh^ u&nen^ “to be,” by the side 
of non. They stand out like the stray waifs of an other¬ 
wise extinct world, the last record of the first beginnings 
of speech. Like* the child of ^e present day, the 
primaeval speaker did not coniine his utterances to a 


simple aki or oh! 

The Hlbdu grammarians reduc^ the roots of their: 
language to single syllables, and comparative philology 
'Inherited from them the belief that the roots of the 
' A'tyan family are necessarily monosyllabic. Such is nn ^, 


t * 

1II 


1 “ Life and Growth of Language" (i^S)? ^99- 

* “ Ueber die Spiacke der Jakuten/’ p, xviL note 46. 
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doubtedly the case with a root like / or^o; **going^*^ but 
there are good grounds for Believing that is not the case 
with most other roots. Thus a certain number of these 
J^gpots end with the double consonant sakw^ 

A‘<*foUowing*' (Latin and whatevenj^e may imagine 

^|o^ave bden the pronunciation of such a sound, wc can 
fmagine none which would allow it to be pronounced 
tko.it a vowel after If* again, we compare the 
veciH or vectid with the Sanskrit vodhavai^ and the 
Slavonic v/sti, we can discover no bond of union between 
them, unless a root* v^hi~tavai, be pi'esupposed; So, 
too, compound, roots, like yu~dh for ^u^dhi^ are neces-^ 
aarily disyllabic* and* as Ftck has lately shown,* the so- 
called stems in ya^ f, and «, are really rajfi^r roots 
than stems. We cannot separate words like and 
the Sanskrit bharas^ bhara^tkai and bhara-tj^ he 
bears," any more than we can separate and 
or and We cannot derive either the 

verb from the noun or the noun from the verb^; they are 
CQ-existcnt creations, belonging to the same epoch and 
impulse of speech. The second vowel which characte¬ 
rizes both alike, therefore, cannot be a classificatoiy 
su/Hx ; it distinguishes neither noun rtbr verb, but is the 
common property of both. What makes a noun is 
the pure flection—the change of vowel in the first syb 
lable. A form like bAapra^, accordmgtyi cann^Vbe treated 

^ In fact, De Sauawre has shown thattfhe velar ^ implied a fol- 
I awing a* (a or ^ or J) when repri^sentod In Sanskrit by a gutturaf,* 
or 0^ when represented by a palatal (“ Mdmoirea la 
Soci^td de la Linguistique de Paris ”), and consequently (thtf 
Sanskrit sacA) must have been followed by d or 
* Bezienberger’s “ Beltriige," i pp. r, isc, 731, 313* &c. 
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as a stem, because a stem U necessarily furnished with a 
classtficatory suffix or som6>other mark to determine to 
what part of spe&h it belongs ; we have nominal stems 
and verbal stems, but 

and It is the ultimate 

element, the phonetic type, contained by a group of 
allied words whose grammatical relations are indicated by 
vatying contrivances* The so-called suffix must be- 
banished along with the suffix ~a \ is nothing else 

than iLyytky^ declined as a noun, which appears as a verb 
in and and the tatin mad^o 

are tq^wlly based on a “root” madya. Even the “stems 
in *as ” must lose their initial vowel; the classihcatory 
suffix is -r, not the vowel, which is common to both 
nouns and verbs; and thq^gh there may seem to be a 
gram^ipatical difference between the final vowels of S&f 
*and iJyf, the difference vanishes when we compare the 
Greek on the one side and the Latin argtt-ere on 

the other, u *H 3 yf would seem to stand for flfc-Z'w* As 
Fick observes^ even in the case of those nouns whose 

root" agreed with that of the sigmatic future and aorist 
'ill possessing no vocalic ending, “the Indians with 
horrible consistency assumed a su^x—namely, the suffix 
Zero;* ^ 

' In the fourtli volume of Bewenbetger's “ Beitxage” (i873), Fick 
.show^ that t^stem of a prtBent, like or is more original 
than (he stem of the aorist the shortening of the 

vowel being occasioned ^ the accent which in the aorist felt upon 
d!he last syllablci Accordingly l, and v in the present are con¬ 
tracted‘into Hf t, and e in the aorfst, and t disapp^rs altogether. 

^ Frck further remarks that the old theory would logically make ee, 
=rT,' ”ahd fir the roots of such verbs as and 

(“ Fi~fwtty)p the final * being censidered “thematic/ and 
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There Is yet another reason for thinkings that the ma¬ 
jority of Indo-Europ^n roots—that is of the types which 
underlay the oldest Aryan vocabulary of which we know 
—must be regarded as p oly^ IIabic. Prof* Max MUlIer^ 
draws attention to the factual: the existence of parallel 
roots of Similar meamn^, but different terminations, like 

mark^ marp^ mard^ smar^ and mar^ can be 
'better explained by eliminathn than by composition. 
The so-called determinatives or final letters cannot be 
xlassificatory^ as they convey no modification of meaning, 
:and are to be found in words belonging'to all thj j>aTts 
of speech^ ** There is at all'cvents no d priori afgument 
against trea|ing the simplest roots as the latest, rather 
than the eaj^liest products of language,*' would be 
perfectly intelligible that such roots as murky margy 
mardy mardhy expressing different kinds of crushing, be¬ 
came fixed side by side, that by a process of elimination 
their distinguishing features were gradually removed, 
and the root mar left as the simplest form expressive of 
the most general meaning.** In other words, the vocables 


not bdonging to the root In the second part of the third volume 
ofthesatne periodical (1879), Pick points out that, “through the 
influence of tiie accent th^ vowels s and o cdh be reduced to *i and 
dy mere voice-checks, for which loss of the vowel can be substi¬ 
tuted, especially in open syllables. This original / and ^ which 1 
call ah^wa for the sake of ^evfty, generally appears in SahskHt aa 
i or f (also as or n before and ailer Ut^uids), in as b and f, 
In Greek mostly^ GeAnan as o {Gothic ^ “ In the aonst 
the final shwa is retained tn the a of tbh Greek anriat &e. 

“ Hendb it if clear that stems like tdy bfUdy or ruk had no jsiastencb ^ 
^ whatever otigiaally> but first arose out of Adf, hhidM^ end ^kS4, the 
Indian theory of roots, wilh all its perverse consequence^^emadto* 
and union vowels, Guna, &&), must be ^eimltety set aside^’' 

^ “ Chips,^ Iv. fip. 138,139, 
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that embodied these roets iimli'i' m n t )l> i H ii i )i iiin T li r ir 

jk • 

of phooetic deyavym anv o^tbtoi passed out of the living 
speech and were replaced by otberSj and there was left* 
at last a whole family of nouns and verba^ whose sole 
common possession was the syllable ntar^ That ^one 
had resisted the attacks of time and change* We indeed 
have some difficulty in realizing the variability of savage 
and barbarous languages, or of the readiness with which 
new words are coined and old ones forgotten. Mr. Thcal, 
illustrating the Kafir rule that a woman may not men- 
'tion |he names of any of her husband's male relations in 
the ascefldtng line,^ states that ''a woman who sang the 
song of Tangalimlibo for me used the word ang^a in-* 
stead of atpanjsi for water,because this last cofitained the 
syllable njsi, which she woifld not on any account pro-^ 
nounc«f She had therefore manufactured another word, 
the meaning of which had to be judged of from the con¬ 
text, as standing alone it is meaningless.” It will be 
noticed that the word is trisyllabic, and not a monosyl^ 
lable, a3-t£e IndianiSt theoiy would require, and if other 
words came to be framed after its model, it would origi¬ 
nate a root, which would certainly be of more than one 
syllable. Phonetic'decay alone ctpuld reduce it to the 
orthodox monosyllabic form. 

The existence of compound roots has already been 
alluded to, hiplying a division of too^ into simple and 
compound, the first clq^s consisting of those which were 
rfe&lly simple from the first, as well as of those whidh our 
prevents us from decomposing. Compound 
roots fiWfci part of the class of'f' secondary " roots as dts- 
,***'" Cape Monthly Mafazine,’^ riv. 36 (Juat, 187?), p. 34?- 
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tingnijshed from "primaryandbeing exampled 
of primary toots,yudArndy^gt^ardk, ^ard, murg, fnark, 
^nd smar of secondary ones, .A primary rootj. th erefore^ 
is the simplest element of sound and meaning w^ich can 
: be eittracted from a group of words; it constitutes their 
I characteristic mark and" sign of relationships and indi^ 

h 

kates where the line of divi^'on must be drawn between 
f hem and other unallied words. A S£g£{jdary]^a|t deter^ 
jmines a species within the larger genus ; words contain- 
^ing the root mardlt^ for instance^ form, a specific class 
,within the wider class of those whicli contain ttfe root 
^mar. The Latin jus, "right" or “ bond/* is an dkample 
of the genus^pf which jungsre, "to join," is an example 
of the species ; buj^hereas in natural histoiy^^^ spjactai. 
is posterior to the. genus, the ^converse is the case with 
the roots of.th£l philologist, TBe reason of this is,plain 
enough; the genera and species of zoology and botany 
answer to actually existing forms of life, whereas the 
roots of language are due to the reflective analysis of the 
grammarian. At the same time, some of the secondary 
roots are undoubtedly compoundsi that is to say, are ex¬ 
tracted from compound words, and wherever this is the 
case, the species or secondary root Will necessarily be 
later than the primary or generic one. 

One of the first attempts to decompose the sjccondary 
roots was made by^^^rofessoc^j^ He stained the view 
that a bilge numl^r of tkem were impounded with pre* 
positions ; thus pmj, f painting/^ is derived from apd 
hH and anjr " anointing/" But such a view is no longer, 
tenable. The loss of the initial vowel in a word^iifcc 
is peculiar to Sanskrit, and not a characteristic of 
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parent-Aiyan; thfe origin the 
therefore be inex{dlicable« dMoreoveri the pregjgjjjgiiy^^ 
' ' .* - * * Mn early timii there 

was n o close an ^a^m a tioa^QfifcM^^ Evm in 

Greek and 'S€S?EHFBM^Wp8!UteTtt''‘afe‘^ Syindepen- 
dent that the augment and reduplication are inserted be¬ 
tween them and the verbal ferm^ and we all remember 
how loosely attached they are to the verb throughout the 
larger part of Homer* Pott*s theory must therefore be 
given up, and another be proposed in its plac^* has 
beeiudohe by Professor G* Curtius, who suggests that 


many of the compound nsotsw^re similar to such Latin 

!■ 

tenses of a later day as amav^am (for afua^^eni^^ and 
amav-ero (for amavu^ro), where we have t Wfi fnrms 

agglutinated one to anotbe/. Hence in« secondary root 
like may see 

^mingling," and the second with that of It 

was supposed that the Greek passive aofist 
■?ind optative rv*»»-iw-vmight contain the roots dUa^ "'plac¬ 
ing/' and >'( 2 , ** goittg/^ which we find in the Latin ven-^^ 

v&nuin*irc; at all events, the escisteace of such com- 

* 

pounds in the parent-Aiyan is shofrn to be more than a 
mere conjecture by the Latin crido which appears under 
the form of 'srad-dadMmi in Sanskrit Sanskrit and 

yniil hilflintw^ 

Latin alike tiftoiv light on one another and show us that 
credere; ''to believe,]» really a compound of «ir(rf}, '“the 
*Keart,",the Greek and the root dke^ "'to place," 

^ich elsewhere appears fo the Latin ad-den^ con-^ikre^ 
*"To believe** wair therefore originally '*to 

^DaripesUter; "M^i^liVtdela^So^l^^deLingiiistique,^' 
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place ” or set the heartto’vvards another object. How 
old the compound is may*b^ gathcrj'd from the form 
it has assumed hi Sanskrit. The ordinary word for 
“heart** in both Sanskrit and Zend presupposes a root 
giuiM; *srad alone in this eurious old compound has the 

t I 

same root, kard^ as the words which sij^nify " lieart ” in 
the European branch of tliQ Aryan family. The parent- 
‘ Aryan had its dialects like all spoken langiiages, and 
these dialects possessed slightly differing forms of the 
same word. One form finally triumphed in Western 

t % 

Aryan, another form in Eastern Aryan, but before^ this 
happened the compound crMo^ 'srad-dadhAmi, 'ivas al-^ 
ready in existence, testifying to a time when the West- 
Aryan fornkwas employed in East Aryan itscl/]. 

A very common secondary toot is one formed by redu¬ 
plication- Originally the whole root w\is probabJy re¬ 
peated ; but in course of time broken reduplication be¬ 
came prcvalcntj consisting in the repetition of only a part 
of the whole root. Thus by the side ofand fuy'~ 
fur we find inc-^mr and tu-titdA and Tf-TaT-a* 

The loss of the second consonant might be compensated 
for; in the Greek and for instance, a 

diphthong marks thor existence of a former consonant, 
On the other hand, the vowel of the second syllable 
might be lengthened or intensified, as in the Greek 
wyij and ir-wTWMflfj apd when the second syllaiSlfc was thus 
strengthened the vowel of the fipt syllable was very 
liable to become correspondingly weak* So in Latin wiS 

have ct-conia and ct-catrix^ and in Greek for Si-fraw- 

• ■ 

ditf, and for When the variation df Vowel 

-■ 1 

had once been introduced, the changes that could 
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rung upon it were almost innumerable* We have seen 
how they were made subseftrient tb the needs of flection 
in the Greek ver6 where the difference of the vowel in 
and marked also a difference of tense. 

But reduplication is one those prunitiw eontn- 
vances of language which^ thoifgli continually reappear¬ 
ing in the nursery dialect or tliieves* slang, docs not seem 
to be a favourite with a more cultiva'tcd age* There is* 
hardly anything which is attacked with more persistency 
by phonetic decay than reduplication- Did alone bears 
witne^ to the 'reduplicated perfects of our Teutonic 
ancestors, and the reduplicated perfects of Latin are few 
and exceptional. A reduplicated root can sometimes be 
recovcred^only by a wide-reaching com pari stjn of words, 
and even Avherc this is not^he case the original redupli- 
catiop Jias often been so far obliterated as at first sight 
to escape observation. If we take the Greek life,'* 
wc shall have some difficulty in detecting any reduplica¬ 
tion at nll,*and it is not until wc come to the *Latm viva 
that the ^ct becomes clear to us* But vhv it self is but 
a fragment of its primitive self The perfect vixi {vic-si) 
tells us that it has lost a guttural, and what this guttural 
was is only to be discovered by antappeal to the English 
^JitcJt and the Smskntjiviiam^ ^‘lifc/' BothSioj and viva 
arc the bare and shattered relics of a word which con¬ 
tained thc^'lSduplicated root 

Roots naturally disjilayali the variability of the words 
ift which they inhere* The vowel may change not only 
when they are reduplicated, but in other cases^ as well* 
'fly the side of ar in ara, to plough/' we have er'm 
'^in oar/' and in “to rise," and within the same 
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Greek verb itself we find with a, urtim for 

with e, and with o. As we have seen before, in 

^^cases like fJfof by the side of th ^ chanpye ^ of vowe l 
f becomes a sign of flection, and we have to look to Sanskrit, 
where the single vowel a i^pswers to the Aree European 


Rowels a, ^ and for our root* At other times instead 
of a change of vowel we find a change in the position of 
the c:>nsonant. Thus, if we compare the Greekmid 
jfcf/vVwifh the Latin tabor and or the Greek forms 
Txiw and with one another, we have vocalized 

.consonants developing vowels in difierent positionsp 
■^he root is «Ap- for Greek, and tab- for Latin. Again, 
the consonant itself may vary in two allied dialects or 
even within one and the same dialect; in Greek, for 

* M 

instance, i?<^Bav and stapd by the side of 

vx^tptai) and era^ov, and the Latin vlvere corresponds with 
e Greek jSrW- Sometimes the consonant may become 
vowel or a vowel become a consonant, as in WetiF, " to 
■wash/^ the I^tin iavere^ or yaajf, our ^Thc Latin 

^ms arid diviis^ like the Greek and (for 
go back to a root div^ Avhereas the allied words and 
J/tufiiUr, for 4^fv^ and Dyu^piter^ answering to a Sanskrit 
dyatiS-pHar^ presuppo*^ a root dyu., Here we see v voca¬ 
lized to u in the one case, and i hardened to y in the 
other* The roots have no existence apart from the words 
which contain them, and the phonetic varjiitions of the 
words must there'lore be faithfully represented in their 
corresponding roots. ^ 

Now just as words are divisible into two great elates, 
presentative and representative, conceptual and (ymbplic, 
predicative and pronominal, so too necessarily are roqts. 
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There are pronor^al and demo nstrativ e roots, jnst as 
there are verbal or predica^^ oiies> and since a root does 
but reflect tKe^ common characteristic of the group of 
words to which it belongs, pronominal roots, like the 
pronouns thefliselves, are s|iort in outward form and 
symbolic in inward meaning. *** Symbolic says 

Prof Earle,^ "are those ivhich by themselves present no 
meaning to any mind, and which dei^end for, their inteN 
ligibility on a relation to some presentlve (or objective) 
word or words*" They are what the Chinese call 
"empfty^' word^, that is, words which have bem stripped 
of tlieif original nominal or* verbal signification, and ap¬ 
plied as auxiliaries and helpmeets to express the relations 
of a sentence* Ki^ “ place,” “ interior,” or^^ " to use," for 
instance, have all become ^pty words with hardly a trace 
of th«ir primitive meaning, being used as a r elative 
p^ronoun, mere signs of t:hi>[rn;^*ttiveiirifl 

I’l^ntal The number of symbolic words m a cultivated 
and ana!>tic language like English is very cflnsidcrable ; 
<7 or aff^ butyframy t/, of^ j^^iherc, then^ and the pro-* 
nouns generally will occur at once to the mind of every¬ 
one. Many of these symbolic words, like the "empty 
words” of Chinese, can be tracei^back to a time when 
t hey were still p^dicat ive. when they still denoted ob- 
je^:t 3 and attributes, and could be used as predicates of 
the senteufi^. Others of them, however, have lost all 
vestiges of any such predicative meaning, if ever they 
• possessed it; even during the earliest period at which 
w# become acquainted with them they are already sym- 

i 

ii '«p]511ology of the English Tongue ” (znd edition), p. 222 . See 
l,Qcke^s “ Essay on the Understanding,” iii, ch, viL (" On Particles.”) 
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bolic, already mere marks of relation. This is especially 
the case with the pronouns,''and since most of the pro¬ 
nouns can be shown to have once hai a (^e pions t r a t ive 
sense^ those roots which are not verbal or predicative 
IiSve been termed sometimes pronomhial, sometimes 
. demonstrative. Pronominal or demonstrative roots form 
'.a smaller class by the side of the predicative ones. Con- 
^ stant use and close amalgamation witli other words tend 
to attenuate symbolic words, and cause them to be espe¬ 
cially affected by the action of phonetic decay ; hence it 
is that pronominal roots consist for the most part of 
open syllables like kut 7iaj ia^ We may describe 
them, in fa^t, as consisting of only one consonant, the 
initial lettcj' of those little but important words which 
they represent. It has oftentbeen proposed to identify 
the classifi catorv suffixe s of a flcctional language with 
these attenuated pron ominal r oots, and appeal has 
been made to th^ fact that the person-endings of 
the veib—W-wzf, at-si^ actually are personal pro¬ 

nouns. It is a grave question, however, whether such 
is the fact; but supposing that it is so, it is difficult 
to see how it can give any support to a theory 
which assui^s__the ^existence of pronouns where no 
pronominal meaning can be attached to them. Decay, 
it is true, attacks the meaning as well as the s^nds 
of words, and what was once significant* ^may after- 
wards cease to be so; but before we can admit the 
hypothetical presence of pronouns or pronominal roots^ 
we must be assured of the appropriateness or even ,the 
possibility of the meanings to be assigned to themi' The 
similarity that exists between the phonetic form of maijy ' 
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of t he suffi xes and that of the pronomina l roots can be 
accountodTor verj simplyj)^ the aftenuate3^haracter of 
these roots. Now and then, however, a similarity has been 
assumed that does not exist. Thus the guttural suffix 
c an hav^e nothing to do with the '^root^* of the Latin 
qiiiSj the Creek rif and the Sanskrit chit, **somewhat,” 
since the guttural here is velar; and as Prof. Ludivig 
has pointed out,^ the "pronominal” ^^which plays so* 
great a part in the ordinary analysis of llectional forms 
is a pure nonentity, as t is always folioived by the vowel 
f. In fact the identification of suffixes and " dertionatra- 
tive rooTs” is due to a confhsion of ideas; suffixes can 
hav e no roots ; they are only parts of word% common to 
nearly aileronps of words alike, and varying;continually 
within the ^arnc group. Bet groups of ^vords alone can 
be said to possess roots, and if assign r oots to sym - 

is because they also, like the predicativ'e 
words of the sentence, f all into group^ Tiie root is a 
p roperty 0 # w ords, not ofthcir suffixes. 

It is highly'protsaftyre tliat even those words which we 
find acting as auxiliaries and pionouns as far back as our 
linguistic analysis allows us to go, w ere t l ^ Ti|;g]vpg cinrf^ 
f irU or predicative frord s, and thatiif w'c could penetrate 
to an earlier stage of language, we should meet with the 
original forms of wliich they are the fnainied and half- 
obliterated* descend ants, Analogy cjjrtainly is in favour 
of this view. Sucl^ symbolic words as an or 

ttn7/, of which we have a history, are known to have 
^be^i formerly presentativc, and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent 5tlier symbolic words, with whose history we are 
^ Agglutination Oder Adaptation’’ ((873\ P- iS, 

, ^ ‘ • f 
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unacquainted, from having been so too. The relative 
pronoun in Chinese can be^roved to have once been a 
substantive meaning "place/' and it would seem that the 
Hebrew relative 'ashcr had the same origin, '^a$ru in 
Assyrian, in Aramaic signifying place/* The 

Assyrian pronoun "as many as/' is merely a fossil* 
ized substantive meaning "fulness/' and the Ethiopic (Ml 
and ctyd^ which, when combined with suffixes, express the 
nominative or accusative of the personal pronoun really 
signified originally "separation " and “entrails."^ The 
Malay uiun^ "!/' js sttll "a man " in Lampong, and the 
Kawi ngivaugy "I/* catinot be separated from nhang, "a 
man/' In Japanese the same word may stand for all 
three persons; but this is because it was prmitively a 
substantive, such as "servant," "worshipper/' and the 
like. Even now the Chinese scholar will say, ts^ie ("the 
thief") instead of " I/' while tsidn ('* bad") and ling 
("noble") are used for " mine" and "thine." ^ " The m* 
habitants of Ceylon/' says Adelung, ^ " harve seven or 
eight words to denote the second personal pronoun," 
and Pott remarks* that even German is still so much 
influenced by the habits of an earlier barbarism as scru* 
pulously to avoid the-employment of the second personal 
pronoun, recourse being had, where Er and Sie fail, to 
the uncivilised method of denoting the personal pronoun 
by means of a substantive, In Greek we- flhd h 
used as the equivalent of “ I/' and a wholly unsatis- 

I 

1 Prhtorius : "Z. d. D. M. xxviL 4 (iS73)* 

* Endtichcr; "Chines. Granimatik," pp. 25S-89, 

* " Mithridates/1. 233. 

* " Die Ung^eiehheit menschlicher Rasseti,” pp. 5, 6. ^ 
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factory attempt has been made to derive this pronoun 
itself, the Latin the Sanskrit a/mf^ty from the rootdr^4^ 
" speaking^/* whicli we have in the Latin ad-a^-uvit a 
proverb/'the Greek and the Gothic af-aik*an^ “to 
deny/’ Howefer this may we must always bear in 
mind the possibility of tracing symbolic words to concep¬ 
tual ones, and of discovering that what we have imagined 
to be the pronominal root is really a teduced and muti¬ 
lated form. Above all, wc must not fail into the mistake 
of confoundingvthese pronominal roots with the classifi- 
catory Suffixes, a*mistake which has been perpetcated in 
the class!fication of roots as*matenal and formal. It is 
perfectly true that some of the suffixes, suc^ as -tar^ or 
our own ^ward^ or the person-endings of the ^ryan vefb, 
can be referred to old noun^ and pronouns; but ^vhat is 
true ojf.some of them is not true of all, u'hile even tJiese 
suffixes are not identical with pronominal roots but be¬ 
long to groups of words containing both pronominal and 
predicative#roots, ’’ 

And s8 we are braught back to our starting- 
point Roots are tlie phonetic and significant types 
whidi underlie a group of words in a particular family 
of speech. Each family of speech Jias its own stock of 
roots, its own common heritage of words, which serve, 
like its grammar and its structure, to mark it off from 
every otheifcfamily. We have seen 3iow the various races 
of man have started W'ith different grammatical concep¬ 
tions and modes of constructing the sentence ; they have 
' equally started with different lexical types. Roots are 
for.tho dictionary what the mental ways of viewing the 
"relations of the sentence are for grammar. Allied Jan-* 
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guages must agree in their roots as well as in their 
grammar, ^ ^ 

But it is not necessary that the roots possessed by 
each member of a family ^ nl’ gpe^r h should all be the 
sameT' We find cases and case-endings' in Latin which 
do not exist in Greek, while the Greek terminations in 
-Si and -Sfv are equally unknown to Latin. Similarly In 
the vocabulary, one dialect may retain words which have 
been lost by another, or drop words-which are in use in 
the remaining cognate tongues. This is one of the 
causes of the difficulty experienced by etymologists in 
finding a derivation for every word in the lexicon, that is 
to say in spttHng the root to which it must be referred. 
Unless we^ have allied wwds in cognate d^jalects witli 
which to compare our recalcitrant word, no etymological 
tact or scientific attainments will enable us to determine 
its roots and connections* The logicians tell us that we 
can draw no inference from a single instance; it is just 
as impossible to discover an etymology fon-an isolated 
w^ord. But there may be other reasons for this impossL 
bility besides the simple one that a word maybe the last 
waif and stray of an otherwise extinct group* Lan¬ 
guages borrow word; 5 ^from their neighbours, and It may 
very well happen that tlie word whose derivation we arc 
seeking may be a foreign importation which has slightly 
changed its appearance in being naturalized,* Wc know 
from Livy (vii* 2} and Festus^ that tlie Latin histrto 
iJnsUr), ** a play*actor," and nepas^ a spendthrift/* were * 
borro\kred from Etruscan, and the inscriptions have further 

I 

informed us that the Latin Au/us was originally the 

i 

^ Ed. Mdller, p, 165 . 
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Etnjscan AviU^ '"the long-lived one/* but there is little 
doubt that many Avords ex^sf in Lafin which were also 
introduced from Etruria, but of whose parentage our 
ignorance of the old Etruscan language forbids us to give 
any account. jHahe and hammock seem genuine Eng-* 
Ush words enough, but they have come to us through the 
medium of Spanish from the^ dialect of the natives of 
Haytl^ To search for their etymology in the Aryan 
family of speech would be parallel to M* Halsivy’s endea¬ 
vour to explain agglutinative Accadian from the Semitic 
Icxicoji/ But there is yet a third reason for the existence 
of roots {jcculiar to only onfc out of a group of allied 
languages. Even in its most advanced aijd cultured 
state, langi^e never wholly resigns its power pf creating 
new words, and with them new roots. It is true that the 
inventions of the nursery are nipped in the bud or con¬ 
fined within the nursery walls ; it 13 also true that words 
like the Kafir angoca^ mentioned before, could never be 
introduced iftto literary idioms like English and French; 
but it is also true that the native instinct of language 
breaks out wherever it has the chance, and coins words 
which can be traced back to no ancestors. The slang of 
the schoolboy, the ai^got of the large towns, Americanisms, 
and thieves* cant, all contain evidences that the creative 
powers of language arc even now not extinct. The 
murderer Pfoire Rivifere Invented the word mmpharc r 
for the torture to which, as a boy, he subjected frogs, 
atfd the word calibhne for the instrument with which he 
killed bVds/ Prince "Plon-plon'* can be assigned no 

^ Humboldt: Travels ” (Engl, transit), j. p. 329. 

* Charma; ** Essai sur le Langage'' (1846)} p. 
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parentage, any more than the game of squaiis with its 
swa^gie and absquatillats* Djf M^rit jefers to the purely 
musical names given by children to those they are fond 
of, and Nodier tells a curious story to account for the 
origin of a lady's faUmlaS A witty prince of the last 
■century, J?larshal deTJangleCj entered a shop with the 
intention of testing the assurance of the milliner in it, 
• He therefore coined the word falbala on the spot, and 
immediately asked for one. The milliner at once brought 
him the dress called volant^ which with,its light floating 
points reminded her of the root involved in the newly- 
invented word, and perhai 5 s called up the so?ind and 
3igniflcatioi\of foidtrt or fiottcr? Even 
has added to the stock of Aryan roots, To^pass over 
Van Helmont'a gas^ Neckar iitvented sepal to denote each 
division of the calyx,^ Rekhenbach the expression " Od 
force,” and Guyton de Morveau the chemical terms std- 
fite and sulfate. Here, hoivever, we have a reference to 
sulphur, just as M, Braconnot's ellagic sub¬ 

stance left in the process of making pyrogallic acid, is^ 
merely gaile read backwards* To find the process of 
■word-making in fuU vigour, we must look elsewhere than 
to the scientific age* *We have something better to do 
than to spend our time in inventing new words; that 
-employment must be left to the disciples of In^'ing and 
other theological enthusiasts* The heritsfgS we have 
received is large enough for our jvants; our part is to 

’ " Notions de Llngui$tiquc,^ p* 211, 

^ FalMa baa been borrowed by most of the European langiAg^s, 
under various forms, appearing in English as fi^rbelew, •It'ife first 
^ound in De Cciillitres (1690)* , 

* Wliewell ; History of the Inductivf Sciences,*’ 11 p* o;. 

* Whcwcll: op, ciL ii* p* 54J, * - ' 
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improve and develop it. But the case is very different 
with the savage tribes of tho" modern world or the still 
more savage tribes among whom the languages of the 
-earth first took their start. With them language is still 
a plaything ; a plaything, it may be, which has a myste¬ 
rious influence for good or ill, but nevertheless a play¬ 
thing which may help to while away the long hours of 
the day. Hence it is that the vocabularies of the lower 

p 

races-are in 4 .perpetual statg of flux and change; the 
ivord which is in fashion one day is dropped the next, and 
its place taken by a fresh favourite. But they are words 
and not .oots which are thus suddenly called into exis¬ 
tence* The Kafir woman coins a fully-form^ word, not 
the root which we can extract from it* Here, as else- 

d * 

where in nature, the complex precedes the simple, the 
embryo pic jelly-fish is older than maa. What is logically 
first is historically last* 

Roots, however, are one of the instruments with which 
the compare!tive philologist determines and classifies his 


families of'speedi* We have seen that languages may. 
Be arranged morphologically as pol^ynthetic, incor^- 
rating, isolating* agg lutin ative* inflectional, and analytic ; 
we have further seen that grafflryiar forms our first 


^nd surest ground for asserting or denying the relation- 

% 

ship of languages ; but besides similarity of structure and 


grammar w« jnust also have a common stock of roots 
before we can throw a group of languages and dialects 
• together, and assert their connection one with another. 
'The^eriealogical classification of languages, that which 
’■divides them into families and sub-families, each mount¬ 


ing *up, as it were, to a single parent-speech, is based,on 
the evidence of grapImaJt'SUSjjtodts* Unless the grammar 
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agreesj no amount of similarity between the roots of two 
languages could warrant uscomparing them together, 
and referring them to the same stock* Accidental resem¬ 
blances of sound and sense between words are to be found 
ali the ^vorld over, and the probable origin of language 
in great measure from Sie imitation of natural sounds, 
or the cries uttered during Jthe performance of a common 
' action, w ould produce superficial likenesses between the 
roots of unallied tongues. But on the other hand, where 
we find dissimilar roots combined with grammatical 
agreement, it is necessary to hesitate before admjjting 
a genetic relationship. TheVe arc instances, iticiecd, in 
which nearly tJie whole of a foreign vocabulary has been 
borrowed, whereas a borrowed grammar is a doubtful, if 
not unknown occurrence; but, nevertheless, such in^ 
stances are rare, and we must have abundant teFftimony 
before they can be admitted* The test of linguistic kin¬ 
ship is agreement in structure, grammar, and roots. 
Judged by this test, the languages at presenf spoken in 
the world probably fall, as Prof. Friedrich Muller ob-. 
serves/ into about lOO diflferent families,'' between 
which science can discover no connection or relationship. 
When wc consider how many languages have perished 
since man first appeared on the globe, we may gain 
some idea of the numberless essays and types of speecli 
which have gone t^ form the language-worM bf the pre- 
sent day. Language is the reflection of society, and the 
primitive languages of the earth were as infinitely nu* ^ 
merous as the communities that produced them* 
and there a stray waif has been left of an oT:herwJse ^ 

' ** Grundrbs der Sprachwissenschaft/^ i. r. p. 77. 

• • • * 
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extiflct family of speech* The isolated languages of the 
Caucasus, or the l^que (lie Pyrenees* have remained 
^ under the shelter of their mountain fastnesses to tell of 
whole classes of speech which have been swept ^rWay, It 
is but the other'day that the last Tasmanian died, and 
with him all trace of the four Ta'smanian dialects which 
our colonists found on their ajrival in the island. Etrus¬ 
can seems to E>e a language stn generis^ the remnant 
probably of a family which once spread over the present 
Tyrol; and all tljat we know of Etruscan is contained 
in some three thousand short inscriptions* bristling with 
proper names^ and only half-decipherable, ** Nature/' 
said Aristotle, ''does nothing sparingly/' ‘ and the myriad 
types of life that she has lavished upon tha globe are 
but the analogue and symbol of the types of language 
in which the newly-aivakened faculty of speech found its 
first utterance. So far as the avaHable data allow* the 
existing languages of the world may be'classified as fol¬ 
lows, thougIT it must be remembered that in many cases 
qur information Is scanty and doubtful^ and languages 
here grouped under a single head may hereafter turn out 
to be distinct and unrelated** 

I* Bushman {aggfutinative and* isolating):—Baroa : 

1 Khuai; 

' “ Polit" i. r* 

^ The licgiii&tic as ^11 as the leading authot-tties 

upon them, are taken from Dr* Friedrich Mufter^s “ Grundriss der 
^ SpmchwiS3en»chaft'' 1 - i- PP- with modi h cations and 

^aSditions, The obelus (f) denotes that the language mentioned is 
extinct* 

* * pr. pUek:. in “The Cape and its People, and other Essays,” 
by Prof Noble (1&69), p* 269, ; Bleek; “A Brref Account 

of^dushman Folklore and other Texts" (1S75); Hahn 1 ia "jahres- 

* * * • * • 

II.* < I> 
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IL Hottentot (semi-inflccUonal):—Namaqua; I Kora; 
fCape dialect: Eastern dia^ects,^ ^Perhaps a dialect 
apoken near Lake Ngami is to be Included-® 

III, Kafir or B4-ntu (prefix-pronominal):— 

(ir). Eastern; Zulu; Zambesi (B^rotse, Bayeye, 
’ Mashona); 'Zanzibar (Kisuahili, Kinika, Ki- 
bamba, Kihiau^ Kipokomo), 

(@), Central: "Setshuana (Sesuto, Scrolong', Sehlapi)^ 
(y), Tekeza (Mankolosi, Matonga, Mahlocnga). 

(S), Western: Herero; Bunda; ^ Londa; Congo, 
Mpoiigwe> Dikcle, Isubii, r'cmando-l*o, Du- 
alia or Dewalla.^ 

berichte des Verems fur Erdkunde in Dresden,” vi. and vti. (1S70), 
pp, 71*73; Er, Muller : ^^Grundnss d, Spraclm,” u pp. 25-89; 
MS, grammar by Itev, C, F, Wuras, in Sir G. Grey*s Library, Cape¬ 
town* 

^ Bleek: “ Comparative Grammar of South African Languages” 
(1862 and 1369); Tindall: “Graminar of Namaqua Hottentot; 
Wallmann : “Die Formenlehre der Kamaqiia-Sprache” (1S57); 
Hahn : “ Die Sprache der Nama” (1870); Fr. Muller : “Gr. d* W*” 
i. 2, p* 189 ; Grammar of the I Kora dialect in Appl^’ard ; “ The 
Kafir Language” ([850J, pp* 17, sg. \ vocabularies of Cape Hotten¬ 
tot in Witsen (1691), and “Cape Monthly Magazine,” Jan* and 
Feb. 1858, 

^ This is Miss Lloyd^s opinion, w*ho has heard it spoken* She 
thinks it resembles Nam'^qna. ^ 

* Bleck : “ Compu Gram, of S* African Lang*Brusciotto: Rc- 
guke quondam pro Congensiiim idiomatis faciliori captu” (Rome, 
1659); Appleyard : “The Kafir Language” (1850); Bishop Co- 
lenso: “Grammar of the Zulu language” (i3$9X; Grout: “The 
Isizulu; a Grammar of the Zulu Language” (1859); Steere: “A 
[landbook of the Swahili Language” ((870), and “ Collections for 
a Handbook of the Vao Language” (1875); Archbell: "A Craifi-_ 
mar of the Bechuana Language” (i8j7); Claike ; “introrfuetbn to 
the Femandian Tongue" (1848); Saker; “GrammaticaJ ^llemefits 
of the Dualla Language” (iSs$); Krapf: “ OutUne of the Eleinents 
of the Ktsujiheh Language, with special reference to the Kjifi)ca 



iV* Wolof^,(agglutinative):—Kayor : Walo : Dakar: 
3aol: Gambia* ^ ^ 

V* Mende (agglutinative) :—Mandingo r Bambara : 
.Snsu: Vei: Kono: Tene; Gbandi: Landoro: Mende i 
Gbese : Toma : Mano** 

VL Felup (agglutinative) :—Felup: Filham ; Bola : 
-Sarar: Pepel: Biafada: Pajad^: Bagaj Kallum; Temne: 
BuUom I Sherbro: Kisi** 

VIL Central'African (isolating) :—Sonrhay: Hausa : 
Landoirtar Limba ; Bulanda: Nalu ; Banyum : Bijogo.* 
Vyi, Bornu (agglutinative) :—Kanuri ; Teda; Ka- 
»fiem : iTgiiru: Murio-* 

IX. Km (agglutinative):—Grebo : Kru,* # 

• 

'dialect” (1850); Cannecatttm : ^(Collec^ao < 3 e Observacaes Gram- 
tnadcae^ sabre a. Lmgua Bunda ou An^alense^ i Hahn : 

^‘Cnindzuge eincr Crammatik der Herero-Sprache ” {1857); Le 
EBerre : **Grammaine de U Langue Pongu^e" (1873), 

^ Dard : Granimaire Waloffe"' (1826); Boilat; ^Grammatrc 
‘dela Langue^commerciale du S^n^gal ou dc la Lafifuc woloffe*^ 
(iSsS). • 

, ■ Steinthab H. : **Die Mande^Neger Sprachen” (1S67); Koelle : 

Outlines of a Grammar of the Vei Languages (1354)^ [For an 
account of the Vei syllabary invented by Momom Doalu Bukereor 
Mohammed Doalu Qin^'ar, Doalu meaning Bookman,'' see 
Steifithal t " Mande'Neger*SpracUen/ p. 357^ J?*, and Koelle: 
** Outlines/] 

* SchJenker r ‘'Grammar of the Temne Language* (1S64); 
Nylander: ''Grammar and Vocabulary qf die Bullqm Language’* 

^<1814). * • # 

* Barth; Sammlungcentral-afrikanischerVocabularicn" (1862- 
}E66); Schdn: ^‘Gramma? of the Hausa Language* (1SG2). 

^ , * Kdlle: *'Grammar of the Bomu or Kanuri Language” fi 8 S 4 ); 
«!joi(ia and Kichardson; ** Grammar of Bornu or Kanuri^ with Dta^ 
iogwei,Vocabulary, {1853)- 

t'A Brief Grammatical Analysis of the Grebo Language” 

. (Cai« Palmas, 1S38, ^ , 
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X. Eve (agglutinative):—Eve; Yoruba: Oji or Ash¬ 
anti ; Fanti or Inta : Ga o? Akra*' , 

XL Nubian (agglutinative) :—■ 

(a), Fu!ah or Poul dialecU (Futatoro, Futajallo, 
Bondu, Sokoto),^ 

(iS). Nuba dialects (Tumale, Nubij Dongolawi> Kol- 
dagi* Konjara)i* 

(y). Wakuafi: MasaL* 

XII* Ibo (agglutinative);—Ibo : Nupc.* 

XIIL Nile Group (agglutinative) ;—-Barca : Bari : 
Dinka: Nuer; Shillut* 

XIV. & XV. Unclassified Ncgro-Ianages ;— 

(a). Isolating:—Mbafu : Maba : Michh 

Agglutinative;—Musgu ; Batta: Legone : Ba- 
ghinni/ 

' Schlegel; Schlussel lur Ewe-J^pracbe(*857); Bowea: 

** Grammar and Diet, of the Yoruba Language(Smtthsonian Inst. 
185S); Crowther: “ Grammar and Vocabulary of the Yoruba Lan¬ 
guage, with Introductory Kemarks by O, E. Vidal (1S51); Riis : 

Ekmeme des Akwapim-Dialcktos der Odscbi-Sprache'' {i 9 S 3 )l 
Z immermannr “A Grammatical Sketch of theAkra- or Ga-Lan- 
guage, with an Appendix on the Adamme-dialect" (185S); Chns- 
taller: “Grammar of the A^aJite and Fante language ” (1876). 

“ Macbrair; “Gramruar of the Fulah Language^'(1854); Faid- 
herbe in the “ Revue de Lingui^tique et do philologie comparde/* 
vii, pp. 19s, (fS 7 s\ 

^ Tittschek in the “Gelebrte Anzelgcn der k baycr, Akademie^ 
der Wissensebaften/^ jtxv. p. 7^9^ 

* Krapf 1 “ Vocabidary of the Enguduk Eloikob, spoken hy the 

Masai in East Africa (^ 857 )* t 

* SchGn: “ Oku Ibo, Grammatical Elements of the Ibo L3.1- ^ 

guage"'( j86i). " t ' 

' Mit lerut^ner: “ D ie D inka- Spracbe i n Central-Afri ka" (1,966); and 
‘ Die Sprache der Bari in CentrabAfrika** (r867); F. Muller: “ Die 
Sprache der Bari'' (1864); Reini^cb; “ Die Barea-Sprache 

^ See Barth: “Sammlunj ccntral-afrikanischer Vocubuhricn*^ 
(1S62-6). 
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XVI. Hamitic (inflectional) :— 

(a), t Old Eg^tian t*Coptic.^ 

{j3). Sub-Semitic or Libyan : f Numidian :* f Guan- 
ches of Canaries :* Berber, Kabyle, Tama- 
shel^, &c** 

( 7 ). Etluopian : Bcja^ DenkJIi, Somdli, Galla, Agau, 

Saho,^ ^ 

XVn* Semitic" (inflectional) ’ 

(«). Northern: f Assyro-Babylonian; ^ t Phaenico- 

* 

' Bru^sch: Hieroglyphiscbe Grammatik" (1871), and “Gram- 
maire'dAnotiqiie^' Sage Renouf; “An Elementary 

Manual of the Egyptian Language” (iByG)* 

^ Schwartze : “Koptiscbe Grammatik” (1850) ;«Revillout in 

Melanges d’Archdotogie Egyptienne et Assyrienne,” ii. 3, 3, liL I, 
(r875-6)? F.*Rogsi; “ Grammatica Copto-Geroglifica ’’ (187S). 

^ See Pritchard: “Rcflearchea into the Physical History of 
Mankind'/^ in* 2, 2, p* 32 ; and De Macedo in the “Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society,” 1841, pp* 171-183. 

* Hanoteam “ Ks$at de Gramniaire Kabyle” (1858); and “Essai 
de Grammaire de la Langue Tainachek” (j 36 o) ; ^Kaidherbe : 
“Collection r^mpl^te des Inscriptions numidiqucs,” in the “Mti- 
moires de ta Socidt^S des Sciences, etc,, de Lille,” viii, p» 361 
(1870)* 

^ Isenberg: “A small Vocabulary of the Dankali Language” 
(1840); Tutschek : “A Dicticnar}'' and Grammar of the Galla Lan¬ 
guage” (1841;)^ Haldvf; “Essai sur Ja^Langue agaou'* (1874); 
Munzinger: “ Ost-Afrifcanlsche Studien ” (1S64); Pratorius in the 
“ Z, D, M, G,” stxiv, (1S70); Pott in the “Z* D* M* G*” xxiii, 
(1S69)* 

° Kenan: re des Langue^ sdmitiques” [and edit 1858); 

Crastell: “Lexicon Heptaglotton” (1669}, • 

Oppert: “ Grammaire^assyrienne ” 2 tid edit, (iS63} ; Sayce; 

Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes” (1872), “An 
Elemenfkry Assyrian Grammar and Reading-book,” znd edit, 
^#876), “ The Tenses of the Assyrian Verb/' in the “ J, R, A. S/ 

J^n! 1877 ; Schrader: “Die assyrisch-babyloniseben KeiJinschrif* 
the “ Z.D. M, G” xxvL i, 2 (rSyz), 
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Hebrew;’ f Punic; Samaritan;* Aramaic' 
(t Chaldee, t Syriac, f Mandaite, Nco* 
Syriac).* ^ 

(g). Southern ; f Ghecz (Ethiopic); * Amharic ; *' 
Tigre (Tigrina);" Harari;' Himyaritic 
^ (Sabean) ; * ‘ Mehri;" t Elikili; * Arabic; 

+ Sinaitic; t Safa; “ Maltese.” 

I 

^ Ge^'enlus: Hebrew Grammar,'* edit, by" Rodlger (Enghtrana* 
1S69); Ewald; Ausfubrlichcs Lehrbueh dcr hebraiacben Sprache 
des Alten Bundes," Sth edit 1S70; Ol&hau&en : “Lehrbuch der 
hebraiseben Sprache" (1S61); Land- Principles of ^Hebrew 
Grammar" (transl by Poole, 1876); Schroder: “Die FhSnizische 
Sprache'' {1869}; Driver: “ Use 'of the Tenses in Hebrew? * (1&74)* 

* Petermann: ** Brevis lingote Samaritan as grammatical* (1873); 

Nichols: “ Grammar of the Samaritan Language^* (1859); Uhle- 
mann; “ Institutiones Linguae Samaritaj^a;” (^83?)* ,1 

* Men: “ Grammatica SyriacaV (*867-70); HofTmatin: “ Gram- 
matica Syriaca^ (1837); Uhlemann: “Grammatik der sjmschen 
Sprache** (2nd edit 1857); Noldeke: “ Grammatik der neu-syriseb- 
en Sprache am Urmia^See nnd Kurdistan*' (1S68), and Man^ 
daische Grammatik** (1875). 

* Ludolf: ^^Grammatfca j^thinpica" (i6d[); Dillmjnn: “Gram- 
nifltikder acthiopischen Sprache" (* 857 ); Schrader: “De hngua 
^thiopica cum cognatis linguis comparata" (i860}, 

* Isenberg : “Grammar of the Amharic Language*' (1842) j 
Massaja: “ Lectiones grammati calcs pro missionariis qutaddiscere 
vohint linguam Amaricam" (1867). 

* Praetorius: “ CramiiMtik der Tigrinasprache** (1871-2), 

^ Practorins in “ Z, D. IT. G/* xxhi. (1S69). 

* Prideaux: “ A Sketch of Sabean Grammar** in the “ Transac¬ 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology,*' v, r, 2 {1S77), 

* Von Maltzan in “Z* D, M.G*" xxvii. 3 (1873). ^ ' 

” Wright: “Arab:? Grammar,” and edit (1S74-6); De Sacyr 
“Crammaire arabe,*' 2nd edit (1831}; i^wald; Giammatica cn^ 
tica linguae Arabicfle" (1833), ^ 

Beer: “ Inscriptiones veteres Litteris et Lingua hue usque in- 
cognitrs ad montem Sinai servatee" (1840-3}; Tuch in the^ “Z, 
M.a”xiv. (1849), 

Haldvy in the “Z. D. M* G.** xxxii, 1 , (1878). ^ 

Schlienx: “ Oil the Maltfte Language*^(1S38). * ^ 
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XVHL Aryan or Indo-European (infiectional) ^;— 
(a). Indian Group: f Sanskrit;* t Prakrit;* tPali* 
SingalSse or eTu ^ (see under Dravidian) ; 
modern vernaculars (Bengalese* Assamese, 
Orif a, Nepaulese, Kaslimirian, Scindhi, Pun- 
jdbi, Brahui* Gujarati; Marithi, Hindi, HindU' 
stani); ‘ Siy^i'p 6 sh-Kafir; * Dard;^ Rom- 
many (Gipsy), witli 13 European dialects,* 

' Bopp: ” Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griech- 
ischen, Lateinischen, Litbauisclien, Altslavischen* Gothischeik und 
Deuischen^ (i833-5j«, 3rd edit, iSc>8-7o; English translation by 
Eastwiefi from the first edit 1S45); Schleicher: ‘^Compencijiiin der 
vcrgldTchend. Grammatik der mdogcrinanischen Sprachen” (1S61, 
3rd edit 1871; English translation by BezidaU, 1874). 

^ Ben fey : Handbuch der Sanskritsprache "(1^5^54); Maac 
Mullers “A Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners/' and edit (iSyo); 
Monier Willtams: “ Practical G^mmar of the Sanskrit Language " 
jrdediC. (1364); Delbrilck: t>as altindtscho Veibum'^ (1S74), 

® Las^n; ** Institutones linguiic Pracriticse" {1S37), 

* Kuhn: Beitrage zur Pali-Gramloatik (1875); Mmaycff: 
‘^Grammaire FdUe” (1S74); Carter: Lesson-lwok of Singhalese, 
on OJlendorf's System" (1873); Lam brick: ^^SinhaEesa Grammar** 

(*834). • 

* Cust: ^ A Sketch of the modem Languages of the East 

ladies” (1878}; Beames: “A Comparative Grammar of the modem 
Aryan X^anguages of India^ Forbes: **A Grammar of the 

Bengali Language" (1862); Sutton : ^*An Introductory Grammar 
of the Oriya Language*^ (1831); Trumpp: Grammar of the Sindhi 
Language" (1873); Grammar of the Panjabi Language” (LedU 
ana, i8^i) ; Yates: “Introduction to the Hindustani Language'* 
{1&45); Garcin d* Tassy ; “Rudiments de U Langue hindoui" 
{1847); Shapnrji Edalji: “A Grammar of the Gujarati Language" 
{[867); “The Student's Manual of Marathi^Grammar”(Bombay, 
iS68). * 

Trurapp in “ Z, D. M. G*" lOt (1S 65 ), 

’ Lrither: “Results of a Tour in Dardistan ” (186S), 

' •* Poti: “ Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien” (i&44'5) ; Paspath 
“Etudes sur les Tchinghianes" (1870): Miklosich 1 “Ueber die 
MAhdiirteti tmd Wanderungen der Zigeuncr Europe’s” (1872-77); 
Ascoli: ‘^Zigeuncnschds”(1865),* * 
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i ((3)* Iranian Group: fOW Persian (Achaemenian); * 
j t Pahlav^; “ Pacsi; * Neo-Persian ;* Kurd¬ 

ish ; “ Beluchi; * * t Zend* (Old Baktrian); ^ 
Pukhtu (Afghan) Ossetian/ Armenian” 
^ is generally included in this §roup, 

j (r). Keltic Group: Insular (Welsh, f Cornish, Breton " 
! I r isli, M an x, Scotch); fC on tin en tal (f Gau 1 i sh) / ^ 

i (d), '“talian G^oup: "f tJmbrian;” f Oscan; “ f Latin 

1 

' Spiegel: Die altpersischen Kcilinscbriften^ (1S62); Kosso- 
wicz: Inscnptjones Palaao-Pcrsicse" {1Z72), * 

* Spiegel: ‘^Grjmmatik der Huzv^resch-Sprache** (185^5," Haug; 

'*An old Pahlavi'Pazcnd Giossai^’^ (1870), * * 

® Spiegel: Craounank der Parsi'Sprache" (1851), 

* Vuilers: ^Grammatica linguae Peraicse^ {2nd edit 1S70). 

* Friedrich Muller ; “ lieitrage tur Kenntniss dcr neupetsischen 
Dialekte" in the “ Sitzungbcrichte der k. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Wien,^^ xlvi. and xlviii. fi864-65); Garjoni: Grammatica 
e Vocabulatio deUa hngua Kurda" (1787); ChDdzko: *^Edidc3 phi- 
lologiques sur U Langue Kurde" (JS57), 

* See MocklePa Grammar of the Mekrini dialect (London, tS77X 

Justi: Handbuch der Zendsprache*' (1864); Hovelacque : 

“Gramtnaire ce la Langue ^ende^^ (1872); Haug: ‘*/Essa7s on the 
Parsis,” edit, by We&t, in Trubners “Oriental Senes” (1S78); 
Baitholomac ; *^Das altiranUche Verbum^ (187S); Kubschmann', 
m Kuhn^s “Z^itschrift," XJtiv. 4 (1878), 

® Tmtnpp: ** Grammar of the Pashto, or Language of the Af¬ 
ghans” (1873), ^ 

* Sjdgren: “ Ossetische Sprachlehre” (i844), 

Petermann: “Grammatica linguae Armeniacse” (1837)^ Bubsch- 
ntanOf in Kuhn^s “ Zeitschnft,” juaii Ji 3 {r877); Cirbied: “Grmn- 
maire de !a Languc arm^niemie” (1823), « # 

" Zeusb. “Gramnlktica Celtica(andedit* 1871); Rhys: “Lec¬ 
tures on Welsh Philology” (2nd edit* 

Au&eqht and KiLchhofif: “Die umbrischen SprachdenkmaleP” 
(1849-51); Br^ai: “ Les Tables Engubines” (1875), * * 

** Broppacher: “Oskisebe Lautlehre” {1S69); Enderi^: “V^r- 
such einer Formenlehre der oskiseben Sprache” (1871). 

Corssen i “Ueber Ausprache, Vokalistnus und Betonung'tier 
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>Ieo*Latiii or Romanic (Italian, Sardinian, 
Gallo-italic, Provencal, Catalan, 

Spanis?i, Portuguese, Rumansh, Friulian, 
Rumanian) fMessapian (lapygian),* 

(f). Thrak<5-Hlyrian Group : t Thrakian; * Alba¬ 
nian/ * * 

(C). Hellenic Group: t Plirygian; ^ Mo¬ 

dern Greek/ 

lateinisclien Sprache’* (and edit* 1868-70); and Kritisclie Beitrage 
Eur latemischen Fopnenlehne* (1863*66); Oraeger; “Hiatorischa 
Syntax Ser Jatetnischen Sprache^ (1874-8); Roby; C;^mar 
of the*LafSn Language(1873-4). * 

^ Diez: ^ Grammatik der romatii&chen Spradien" (1836, 3rd 
edit* 1870) and “ EtyMologisclies Wfirterbuch der* ronianijchen 
Sprachen’* ^'i353) {4th edition with additions by Scheler, JS/S); 
Prince L-L. Bonaparte; “Remar^ues sur les Dialectes de la Corse** 
(1877); Lemcke's Jahrbuch fur romanische und engUsche Litera¬ 
ture sinde 1B60; Boehmer's Roiuamscbe Studiea,^' since 187J j 

Revue des Langucs rontanes,” since 1870; “Romania,” since 
187*; “ Rivista di iilologia romanza,” since 1872; Ascoli: “ Archivlo 
glottologico itahano," since 1873; Brachet: ^'Grammaire historique 
de la Lang^e*fran5ai3e"' (^873); Littr6: “Hmoire de la Langue 
frangaise” {1863). 

^ Mommsen; “ Die unterltaltschen Dialekle” (1850). 

“ BGttcHer: “Arica” (iRji) [Lagarde; *^GesammeUe Abband- 
lungcn,” 1866]. 

* Von Halm; “Albafiesische Stiidien'^(1853); Catnarda; "Sag- 
gib di grammatologia comparata della lingua Albanese ” (tS64>^7); 
Dozon : “ Manuel de la Langue Chkipe ou albanaise (1878). 

* Fict; " Die ehemallge Sprachemheit Enropa^s” (1S73). 

* Georg 9u«tlu3t “ Grundzuge der griechischen Etymologie ” 
{185B, 4 th edit 1874, English transiation by Wilkins and England), 
and “Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache” (1873-6); Leo Meyer: 
^ Vergieichende Grammatik der griechischen und Lateinischen 
Sprache^'(1861-5); Kuhner: “ Ausfuhriiche Grammatik der griech^ 
TiAhcn Sprachu" (1869^73). 

^ Mullach : ** Grammatik der griechischen Vulgarsprache" 
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(w)* Letto-Slavonic; (i) Slavic:* t OJd Siavomc 
(Church ^Siavomc) \ “ Bulgarian ; Russian 
Servian; Slovene ; Slovak ; Polish ; Polabic 
(Cassubian); f Wend ; ( 2 ) Lettic : t Oi'i 
Prussian ; ^ Lithuanian \ * Ldtt/ 

(5)* Teutonic Grodp : (0 tGothic;" Low German^ 
(Old, Middle, and New); t 
^ English; Frisian; Dutch ; ( 2 ) High German 
(Old, Middle, and New);^ ( 3 ) f Old Norse 
Icelandic;''^ Swedish; Danish; Norwegian* 

XIX* t Etruscan (agglutinative)/^ 

^ Miklosich : “ Vergleichendfe Grammatik der S^avischenr 

Sprachen" (1852-76), and *‘AltslQvenische Formenlehre" (1S74)* 

“ £Sclilelc 1 iet: ^‘Die Formenlehre der kirchenslavvischen Sprachc^^ 
(1852); Chodzkot Grammaire pal(^o-slave" (1869)1; Leskien : 
“ Handbnch der altbulganschen Sprache” (1871)- 

* Patili; “ Preussische St adieu,” in Kubn^s ” Beitrdge,” vL and viL 

* Schleicher: “ Handbuch der iiCauischen Sprache^' (1856-7). 

^ Hielenstcin : Die lottische Sprache nach ihreti Lauten iind 
Formen^* (1863-4), **Handbuchdcr lettischen Sprache” (1863)^ 

* Leo Meyer: ‘‘Die gothische Sprache^ (1869); gtamm: *'U1- 

philas” {4th edit by Heytiej 1869); Holtzmann; "ALtde^itscbo 
Gram/natik, unifaissend die gotischc, altnordische, altsachsischc,^ 
atigelsachsische und alchochdeut&cbe 5 prachen“ (1870)^ Helfen* 
Etein: Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages'' 

(1S70); “Zeitschriftfiirdeutsche Philologic,^since 1869,' “Archivfar 

G^scbichte der deuts*hen Sprache imd bichtung,*^ since 1S73. 

March: *‘A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage” {1S70); Sweet: “An Anglo-Saxon Reader(1S76). 

* Schleicher: “Die deutsche Sprache” {3rd edit 1874); Wein- 
hold: “Grammatik der deutschen Mundarcen” (i 865 -fl 5 ')i Scherer; 

Gcschichte der Jeutschen Sprache” (2nd edit. 1878)* 

■ Wimmerr “Oldnordiak formUere ti Snig ved Undewisnun^f 
og Selvatudium(1870); (translated by Sievers; “ Altnprdische 
Cranunatilr,” 1871)* * ' , 

Clcaseby-^Vigftissoni “An Icelandk-English DictionatyfchieflF 
founded on the Collections made from prose-works of the Twelftii 
to the Fourteenth Centuries" (1869-76). ^ , 

Dccckc: “ Corssen und dte Spracbe'der Etrusker” (1875)/ and 
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XX^ Basque (Eskuara), (mcorporating)/ 

XXL Turanian Of UraUAyaic {Ugro-Altaic) (aggluti¬ 
native) ; ^— * * 

(1) * t West-Asia Group;— 

(a), t Accadian and Sumerian. 

(3). t Susianian, t Kossaean ; t Prot^medic,* 

( 2 ) . Uralic Group — 

(a), Tchudic(ij). Finnish or Suomi/ Vepse or 
Old Tchude/ Vote/ Karelian: Estho- 

**Etrustische Forschyngien/ 3 pts. (1576^79)1 K. 0 . “Die- 

Etrusktr^^ ed. bj Ueecke (1S75-7), 

' Frfhc^ L*L. Bonaparte : “ Le+Verbe bas^^ue en tableauK,"'ac- 
compaj^n^ de notc^ grammati calcs, scion les huiC diRlectea de PEn- 
skara" (i369); Van Eys: de Grammaire de la Langue 

basque/ and edit. (1867), and particularly “Grammaire comparde 
des Dialectes basques*^ C^® 79 ) J “Eibiry: “ Essai sur la Langue 
basque/ translated with notes, &c., by Vinson {1S77)* 

^ Max l^luJler on the “Last Results of the Ttirantan Researches,’' 
in Bunsen's “Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal Histofy,^ 
voh h pp. 263-5^ 

* Sayce : in the "Journal of Philology/ lii, 5 (187®), and the 
“TcansactioJiS%>i the Philological Society/pt. 1 (JS77) (“Accadian 
Phonology"); Fr* Lenormant; “ Etudes accadiennes''(1S73), and 
“'La Langue primitive de 3a Chaldee” (1875). 

* Snycej in the “ Transactions of the Society of Bihlicat Archao- 

logy/ lii. 2 (1S74) (“ The Languages of the Cuneifoim Inscriptions 
of Elam and Media"’). * , 

' Bolleri “Die hnnischen Sprachen'^ La the “ Berichte der k. 
Akad. 2uWien/x* i (1S53); Thomsen: "Ueberden Einfluss der 
germanischcn Sprachen auf die finnischendappj^chen (1S70); 
Weskc; " Usaceisuchungen zur vergteichenden Grammatik dcs 
iinnTschen Sptachstanunes” (1873); De UjfalvV* in the “ Revue de 
Philologie et d^Ethnographie/ h i, 2 (1874-3). 

* ^ Eurdu : "Finsk Sprakikra” (1869); Strahlmann ; "Finnischfr 
SpraohIcRre" (1816); Kcllgrfen: “Die Grundruge der fiTinischen 
SpA:ac1ifq mit Rucksicht aufdteandem altaischen Sprachen'* (1847)^ 

^ Lonnrot; “Om det nord-Cschudiska Spruket" (i86j), 

**Ahlqvist: “Wolisk Granamatikj*' in the “Transactions of the 
Finnish Sbeiety/ v, (18S5X * * * 
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nJan,’^ Krevinglan : Livonian,f Dialect of 
Sails, (b). Lapp ’ 

(3)* Permian;—(rt), Permian, Zyrianian* (i).Vot!ak,* 
(y)* Volgaic:—Tcheremiss (5), Mordvin (Ersa 
and Moksha)/ ' 

Uigur:— {a). Mag>"ir/ (^}. Vogul/ {t). (Oloi) 
Ostiak/^ 

r 

( 3 ). Samoied Group—Yurak; Tawgy : Ostiak-Sa- 
moied : Ycnissei-Samoied ; Kamassin. 


^ Ahrens: “ Giammattk tier esthnl&chen Sprache revalschen Dia- 
lektes"* (1853)j Wiedemann: Versuch ueber den werro-tfathnischen 
Dialekt*' iti the " M^moires de FAcad^mie des Sciences de St. F<^-- 
tersbourg/vii. (1B64); Hupei: "Ebsthnisdie Sprachlehre'^(1780). 

^ Sjtjgr^n: “ Livische Grammatik*'((S6i). ^ 

“ Ganander : “ Grammatica L^ppomca" C' 743 ) J Priis : “Lap* 
pisk Grammatik’' (1836); Lonnrot: *' Ueber den Ennre-Lappischen 
Dialekt,^' in the “Actes de la Soci^t^ sdentifiqua finnoise,” iv. (1S54); 
Dudenz (BezienbergeFs “ Beitrage,” iv* 1878) dissociates Lapp from 
Finn, and cla^stiies the Ugrian group as follows North- 

Ugnan: Lapp, W^otlak and Zyrianian, Magyar, Wo^l and Osdak^ 
•(i), South-Ugnan: Tcherenuss, Mordvjn, Finnish* 

* Castr^n : “Elementa grammatices Syrjuena;” Wiede¬ 

mann L ‘^Versuch einer Grammatik der Syrjanischen Sprache’” 
<iS 47 )- 

* Wiedemann: “Grainmatik der votjakischen Sprache(1S51), 

* CastrJn : “Element! grammatices Tscheremiss^e(1845); 
Wiedemaim : “ Versneh ciner Grammatik der tschercmissischen 
Sprache^ (1847)' 

Wiedemann: “Grammatik der Ersa-mordvinischen Sprache^' 
(1865); Ahlgvist: " Versuch eincr Mokscha-^mordHinfschen Gram* 
matik ^ (tS6i), ' 

* Ricdl; “Magyarische Grammatik^\(iB5S); Fauvin: “Esaai^e 

Grantmairc hongroise" (1S70)* * 

* Hun fill vy: ** Kondai vogul ny el v'^ (1873}- 

Castrdni "Versuch einer ostjakischen Sprachlebre" (1^^), 
«dtted by Schiefner (1858)* 

“ Gastrin: Grarnmatik der Samojediseben Sprachen,'" edited by 

Schiefncr(i8S4). ^ ^ * 
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(4) * Turkish-Tatar Group:— 

(ffl). Yakute*“ ^ 

{ffj. Uigur:* Komanian: Tchagatai:* Turkoman: 
Usbek ; Kazan* 

(y)* Noga* :* Kumiik : Bashkir: Kirgish: Tshu- 
wash:* Karachai: *KarakaIpak :* Mesch- 
clieryak. , 

(S). West Turkish {of Durbend, A'derbijan, Krimea, 
Anatolia and Rumclia^^OsmatiH)/ 

(5) - Mongolw 

(j). East Mongol (Sharra, Khalkha, Sharaigol)7 

(i3},TKalmuk (Shoshot 0/ Kokonur, Dsungur^ Tor* 
god, Durbek^ Aimak).* ^ 

(y), 

(6) . Tungusian :— * 

(dt).* Tunguse (Chapogire, Orotong, Nyertchmsk)/"^ 

(^. Mantchu (and Lamute and Yakutsk),^^ 

* Schott; “Altaji&che Studien" (1367-72). * 

“ Bobthn^: “ Ueber die Sprache derjakuten " {1851), 

. * Vambdry; ‘^Uigurische SpraGhmonumence^ (1&70)* 

^ Vambdry; “ Chagataische Spraehstudien " (1867). 

^ Schott: “De lingua Tachuwaachormn dissertatin''(Berlin).— 
See Radlotf: Die Spra^hen der turkischen stammo Sud-Sibeiiens: 
die Dialekte der Altajer n. Telcuien, £.ebcd-Tataiien, Schoren 
und Sojonen(1&66). 

* Kascm-Beg: Allgemeine Gramtnatik der Tvirkisch-taia-^ 
rischen Spr^he*" translated by Zenker (1848); Barker: Read¬ 
ing-book of thS Turkish Language, witli Q'jainmar and Vocabu- 
lar)''' (1854) I Redhouse: Crammaire de la Langue ottomane 

Schmidt: "Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache" (fS^i). 

* I* &wick:Gratnmatik der westmongoLischen Sprache^ (1851). 

**Ca 5 trdn: Versuch einer burjatischen Sprachlehre" {1857). 

V ■Castr^n: "Gnindznge einer tungusischen SprachLehre" (1856). 

Adam: “Gramnaaire,de la mandchou ” (1S73); Von 

der Gabelenti: "feUmenade la Graimnaire mandchou' (1833), 
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? Japanese and Loochoo*^ 

XXII* Dravidian® (aggli;^iiative):—^Tamil;* Telugu:* 
’Tulu Canarese x “ MalayAlani: ® i'oda:* Kudagu or 
Coorg'® Khond or Ku : Badaga : Kota : Uraon or Dhan- 
-gar: Rajmuhdli or Mdler : Gond*“ 

EliJL (Singhalese),^^ though ordinarily placed here, is 
rather an Aryan language. [See under XVIIL 

(f)-] 

XXIII. Kolarlan (agglutinative):—Santhal:^® Mun- 
■ddri^^ (Bhomij ; Ho or Kole): Khar^a: Juang : Korwa ; 
Kur and Kurku : Savara ; Melito. 


4V 


' Hoffmann: “A Japanese Grammar," and edit. (1876)1 de 
Roany: “Premiers Elumens de la Grammaire japonatae (langue 
velgaire)" (1873); Hall: ‘'Voyage of Discovery to ’S^est Coast ot 
Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island, wHh a Vocabulary of the 
Loo-Choo Language by Clifford” (1S18). 

“ Caldwell: Comparative Grammar of the Dravldian or 

5 outh-Indian family of Languages " (snd edit. J876). 

* Graul: “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar” (1855)* 

* Browns Grammar of the Telugu Language ” (^nd edit. 1857). 

* Brigel: “A Grammar of the Tiilu Language ” (1872). 

* Hodgson: “An Elementary Grammar of the Kannada or Ca¬ 
narese Language" (2nd edit. 1364). 

^ Feet: “A Grammar of the Malayalim Language” (1841). 

" Pope: “Abnef Outline of the Grammar of the Toda Language” 
in Marshall's “ Phrenolrfsgist among the T6das” (1873,p. 241). 

* Cole: “An Elementaiy Grammar of the Coorg Language" 
<1867). 

Dribergand Harrison; “Narrative of a Second Visit to the 
'Gonds of the Nerbudda Teiiitory, with a Grammaitahd Vocabulary 
of their language " (1849). 

De -Alwis: “The Sidath Sangaraw^a Grammar of the Singh^" 
ilese Language " (1852); Chattr : “A Grammar of the Singhalese 
Language” (iS i5). 

Skrefsnid: “ A Grammar of the Santhal Language^ (1873)'' 

Brandreth in the "Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^" x, i 
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XXIV, Tibeto-Burman ^ (isolating) 

*(i). Nepaul Group;—Sggwar: Gurung. and Mumi: 
Magar:*^ Kusun<fa: Chepang: Pahri: Kewar; 
Bhramu : Kiranti; Vdyu :* Limbu. 

‘^2). Sikhim :^Lepcha* 

#(3). Assam Group;—Dhimal’:“ KachAri or Bodo:* 
Aka: Deoria-Chutia: Dophla r Miri: Abor: 
Mishmi; Singpho or Kakhycti: Naga; Mikir; 
GaroPani-Koch (?)/ 

^4). Mfinipur-Chittagong. Group :—Munipftri; Liyang 
^ or Koreng: Maring: Maram; Kapui: Tang- 
* * khul; Luhupa : Tipura or Mryng : Kuki; Lu¬ 
sha! : Shciidu; Banjogi: Sak; Ky^iu. 

-{S), Burma Group:—Burmese (Mugh or Raklieng):'' 
Khyen : Kumi: ^ru : Karen Kui; Kho : 
P Mu-tse* 

i(6), Trans*Himalayan Group :--Gyarung : Changlo; 
Thochu : Manyak: Takpa: Horpa; KunAwari; 
Tibetan or Bhotiya® (Sarpa : Llopao^ BhutAni), 
(7)* Chma Group ;—Lolu : Mautse ; Lisaw, 

^ Brandrcth; 

“ Bcames; “TheMagar Language of NepauP (1S69) ; H-odgson 
Essays on the Languages. Literaturef and Religion of Nepil and 
Tibet" (1&74). 

^ Hodgson: ** Grammar of the Vaya Language" {1857), 

* See “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal," voL ix, 

* Hodgson: “On the Kocch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribes, including 

V ocabalary,' GtAmmar, &c," (i 847}- ^ 

® See Robinson: “ Assam" (1S41), 

J Judson t **Grammar the Bunnese Language” (iSd6}; 
*^!lwse: J‘Anglo*Burtneae Handbook" (1852); Latter: “Burmese 
-jGiaihmar" (1^45)- 

‘**Wade; “ Grammar of the Karen Language” (i 36 i), 

* Gsoma dc Kbrds: “Grammar of the Tibetan Language” 

Schmidt: “ Gra^mmatik der tjbetischen Sprache" (1839); 
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XXV. Thai or TaiMisolating)Siamese or Thai:" 
Lao:^ Shan: Ahom: Khh^iti: Agton; Tai-Mow or 
Miau-tsi dialects (China).* 

XXVL Mon-Anam^ (isolating):—Mon, or Talain, or 
Peguan Kambojan Annamite or Cochln-Chinese f 

t 1 

Paloung: dialects of the tribes beyond the river Mekong. 

XXVII. Khasi" (isolating) ;—Khasi, Synteng, Batoa, 
Amwee, Lakadong. 

XXVIIL Chinese^® (isolating):—Amoy/^ Cantonese or 
Kong, Foochow, Punti, Shanghai/" Mandarin.^* ^ 

XXIX Corean: (?) Gilyak. 

XXX, tLycian^’ (inflectional). 

Joieschkc i A short practical Grammar of the Tibetan Lan^piage ^ 
(iS65)j Foucaux: Grammaire dela Langue tib^taine" (1S59)* 

^ Brandreth^ 4 c. pp. 37, 2S. , 

^ Paliegobt: **Grammatica lirigoje Thai'^ (1850). 

* See “Journal of the Asiatic Soc, of Bengal" (1S37)* 

^ Edkins: “The Miau-tsi Tribes^ (1870}. 

^ Brandreth: L pp. 28-30. 

* Hasweltr “ Peguan Grammar ^ (1S76). ^ 

''Janneau : “JManuei pratique de la Langue cambodienne^ 
(very rare), 

“ Aubaret: *' Grammaire de la Langue annamitc" (1864)* 

* Brandreth; /. c* pfJ. 25-27; Schott: “Die Cassia-Sprache,” in 
the ^‘Abhandlungen der k. Akad. der Wiasensch. in Berlm** (1859). 
These groups from XXII. to XXVlL with their literature are 
treated by Gust: “The Modern Languages of the East Indies ” (1878). 

Endbcbcr ; “ Anfangsgrunde der Chinesischen Gramma 
(1B45); Schotti “Chinesische Sprachlehre^ (1857)1 Stanislas Julien: 
“Syntaxe nouvelle de la Langue chinoise^ (1869); £dkins; “In¬ 
troduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters ^ (1876), 

'' Maegowan: “ Manual of the Amojf Dialect" (1^9). 

** Edkins: “Gramnwr of the Shanghai Dialect" 

Edkinsi “Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect ^ (3nd edit. iS6^)(, 
De Rosny: “Apwgu de la langue cor^enne " (1864). “ 

Moriz Schmidt: “ The Lyctan Inscriptions idter the accurate 

copies of Aug. Schbiibom"(i^9ji ^ 
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XXXL (inflectional) Avar Andi: Dido: 

Kasikumilk : Aku^ : KurWbhi: HUrkanian. 

XXXIL Ude * (agglutinative): Kiirinian, 

XXXIIL Circassian (prefix-agglutinative and incorpo¬ 
rating) Abkhas or Absn<S: Cherkess :* Bzyb : Adig4* 

XXXIV. Thushian (inflectional): — Thush :* Chet- 
chenz/ or Kistic, or Mizhdzed^hi: Arshte or Aristoiat: 
Ingush or Lamur. 

XXXV. Alarodian (inflectional^;—f Vannic :* Geor¬ 
gian Lazian BJingrelian Suanian.’ 

XXXVL Malayo^Polynesian (agglutinattve) ^ 

(i). ^^alayan Group :— 

(a), Philippine dialects (Tag^Ja, Zebuana, Bisaya, 
JPampanga, llocana^ Bicol}:^ Mariana (La- 

^ Schiefner: " Vereuch uber dife Avarische," in the ‘^M^moires 
de rAcaddmie des Sciences de St. P^tersbonrg,^ v. S (rS62). 

“ Schiefner; **Versuch uber der Uden^^ in the “M<5[iu5ires de 
rAcad^mie des Sciences de St. Pi^teraljouTg,” vi. 8 (1863); Fr* Le- 
normant: “ La Langue primitive de la Chaldee " pp. 42%5» 

^ Schiefner: Bericht ubef des Generals Baren Peter vdn Usiar 
abchastsche Sludien " m the ** M^moiresde FAcad^miede St. Peters- 
bpurg/^ vi. [2(1863); Roaen* ^ Ossetjsche Sprachlehre nebst einer 
Abhandlung uber das Mingreliscbe, Suanhche und Abchasische,” 
in “AbhandL Berlin. Akad. (1S+5). 

* Schlefner; “ Versuchiuber die Thusfi-Sjrache/^ in the “ Mdra. 
etc.” vL 9 (1856)^ and “Tctietschenzische Studien,** in the Md* 
moires/vii. $ (1864). 

' Schulz in the “Journal Asiatique/ 3rdscr. ix (1828)5 ^r, Le- 
nermant: Lettres Assyrioiogiqiies," j, 2 (1871) ; Sayce. in Kuhifs 
*'2eii3chriff/3{xiu. 4 (1877). • 

* Brosaet: “Eldments de ^ Langue georgienne” (1837). 

• '(•Roseti:" Sprache der Laxen (1843}, in the ^^Abhandl ungen der 
BediQ> Ahatlemie,” Se* also his ** OssetiacHe Sprachlehre ”(1843) 

.'*Fnedricb Muller: “Reise der oestcrr. Fregatte Novaraum die 
Erder Li^guistischer Theil ” (1867), pp. 367, jy. 

® ‘Mate dc la Lengua Tagala/ 5rd edit. (1850): Men- 

tridar “Arte de la Lengiia Bisaya ^liK^uaytia** (1818)5 Bergaflo: 

, IL ■ E 
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drone) Islands dialects: Molucca Islands: 
Timur Island^(Bima, jpndch, Solor and 
Aliofi Sumba, Timurcse, Teto, Ktssa, Savoe^ 
Rotti) : Malagas!;*^ Formosa dialects.* 

(jS), Maiayo-Javanese {Malay/ Achinese, Batak^ 
Rejang, Lampong, Javan or fKaivj/ Sun- 
da/ Madure^/ Balinese,^ Sassak, Bugis, 
Bouton, Makassar/ Alfurian/ DayJk [Bor¬ 
neo]/* Kyan), 

“Arte < 3 e la Lcn^a Pnmpsga,” 2nd edit* {1736); Lopex: “ Com- 
pendio y Metbodo dela Suma de las Rcglas del Arte Ydloma Ylo- 
cano " (179^); ** Arte dt? Langti^ Zebuana'' {616 pp. unedited ; very 
rare); Fausto de Cuevas : “Arte nuevo de la Lengua Ybanag” 
(1836); Saa,A.ugu3tin; “ Arte de U Langua Bicol'* (1795)- 

' Kessler: “An Introduction to tbe Langti^^e and Literature of 
Madagascar^ {1B70); Dalmond; “ Vocabulaire et Gr&mmaire pour 
les Langues Malgacbes, Salcalavdj et Betsimitsara” (1842). See Cou^ 
sins, in the “Transactions of the Philological Society/ pt> 2 (1878)* 

^ H* C von der Gabclemz in the “Z* D* M* G.” xiii. (1859) ; 
Happart * “Dictionary of the Favorlang Dialect of the Formosan 
Language written in 1650/ iranslaiedby W. Medbur&t (1840). 

“ De Hollander: “Handleiding bij de beoefemng der Maleiscbe 
taaken letterkunde” Marsden: “A Grammar <fir the Malayan 

I.anguage^’ (1812).—Van derTuuk: “ BatakscK Leesfaoek bevattende 
stukken tn bet Tobasch, Mandailingsch en Dairisch ” (1860-2), and 
“ Kurzer Abrisa einer Jiatta’sehea Formenlehre in Toba-dialekte/ 
translated by Sellreiber (1867). 

* De Hollander; “ liandleiding bij de beoefening der Javansche 
tanl-en letterkunde"'(1848); Wilhelm von Humboldt; “Ueber die 
Kawi-Sprachc auf der Insel Java" (1836*9)* 

“ CooUma: “ Ilandleiding bij de beoefentng df r Soendaneesebe 
taal*'(1S73), ^ 

* Vreede: “ Handleiding tot de Ijencfening dor Madocresche 

taal" (1874). . ‘ 

Van Eck: “ Beknopte Handleiding bij de beoefening yaii'de 
Balineesche taaP^ (*874). 0 * 

* Mattbea: “Makassaarsche Spnickkunst^ (1858). 

* Niemann: “ Bijdragen tot ae kennis der Alfoersche taai ki de 

Minahasa] 366 ). i < * ' 

Hardeland ; “ Versuch einer Gramifiatik der Dajackseben 
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^2)* Polynesian Group —Samoan Tongan;* Ma¬ 
ori [NfVf Zealand]: Tahitian;* Raroton- 
gan:* Hawaiian:^ Matxjuesan:* Easter Ls- 

Sprache^ {185®); H. C. von dcr Gabclentz; “ Grammatik dcr Da- 
jak-Sprache^ (1852% 

^ Mr* Wkitmee is preparing' a “ Cortiparative DictL<Jhary and 
Grammar of the Polynesian Languages," to be pubHahed by Messi s- 
Trubner Co*j of which the ** Saimoan Grammar" by Mr, Pratt 
(2nd cdit.^^as already appeared. Sec also ‘^United States Eh\’ 
pioring Expedition during the years 1S38-42 : Ethnography and 
I'hilology " voL vii, by Hor, Hale, 

* Prattr /, £. (ist edit, 1862, 2nd edit, iSyS). 

“ West:^^ Ten years *n South-Central Polynesia *'(Grammar in 
App,)([ft6jJ* , 

* Maunseli: ** Grammar of the New Zealand Language,” and 

edit. (1862); Rendalh Grammar and Vocabulaiy^of the Lan¬ 

guage of New Zealand" (iSzo). 

^ Daviesi Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polyne¬ 

sian Language" (1833); Gatissin; * Du Dtalecte de Tahiti, de celui 
dcs lies marquises et en g^n^ral de la Languc polyn^ienn^' (tS53)' 

* Buzacott: " Grammar of the Rarotungan Language" (1854), 
Andrews : Hawaiian Grammar" (1836); Alexander: A short 

Synopsis of the most essential points in Hawaiian Grammar " (1864)- 
^ BuschmanufAper<ju de iaLangne des lies marquises "(1343) 
Mr, Whitmeefcakes the Polvneshn im^uistic stem as follows ;— 
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land: Gambier Islands; Niu€: Tokelau : 

Ellice Islands :^ 5 Jvea. 

4 

XXXVIL Melanesian (agglutinative):—Dialects of 
Viti or Fiji, Annatom, Erromango, Tana, Mallicolp, 
Lifu, Baladea, Bauro, Gera or Guadalcanar, Mota, Dauru, 
Fati, Api, Patna, Ambtyn, Vunmarama, Yehen or Yen- 
gcn, Ulaua, Mara Ma-siki, Anudha, Mahaga, (New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, New Britain, Loyal^, Solo¬ 
mon s, and Admiralty Islands).^ 

XXXVIIL Papuan (agglutinative)i— 

(a)* Papuan of New Guinea,^ ^ , 

(5), Negrito dialects of the Philippines and Semang* 
(7). (?) Dialects of the Mincopies or Andamanners^* 
XXXIX. Aino of Japan/ and KamchadaLu 


' See H. C. von der Gahelcntz; “ Die melancsischen "Sprachen 
nach ihrcm gramma ns eh cn Bau utid ihrer Verwandtschaft unter 
&»ch und mit den malaiisch-polynesischen Spracben/^ in the “Ah' 
handle dcr k. Sachs Lschen Gesellsrhaft dcr Wissenschaften,''^ vii. and 
xviL (pt I* i860 i pt. 2^ 1873): Hailewood^ “Gnuntrar and Dic¬ 
tionary of the Fiji Language" (Bau dialect), 2nd edit., edited by 
Calvert (undated).—Codrmgton: Sketch of Mota Grammar^ 

(Bankas Islands) (1877); Moseley on the Admiralty Islanders in 
the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute," May, 1877* 

A B. Meyer: “Usher die Mafoor'sche und einige andere 
Papua-Sprachen auf Now-Guinea,” in the “ Siczungsbcrlchtc der k. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien,” IxxviL (1S74.), pp, 299, sg.\. 
Grey and Bleek: “ Handbook of African, Australian, and Polyne¬ 
sian Philology"’ (1858-62), voi. iL; Earl: “The NaUvd Kaces of the 
Indian Archipelago; Papuans ” (1853). 

* RoepstorfT; “ Vocabulary of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar ajid 
Andaman Islands (1874)* 

* See Phtanaier; “ Ueber den Bau der AJno Spracbe,” In the 
“ Sitmngsl^enchte der k. Akademie d. Wissensch. in Wien/'^i. 
(1S51), pp 381, jf. (published 1853), and “Krituche Durchsicht 
von Davidson’s Wditeisammlung der Ainds” (1852)* 
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XL* Australian (agglutinative):—Kamilaroi,' &c,, &c. 

Possibly also tlie t four rfl^lects of Tasmania.^ 

XLI* Unclassified South American languages (poly¬ 
synthetic);—Pesfhfirfih or Fuegian* (divided into Ali- 
tulip and Tekeenika) : Patagonian or Tehuelhet :* 
Puelche or Querandi (Argentine Republic and Pam¬ 
pas):' <^arrua: t Chibcha (language of the Muisca or 
Moska in New Granada):" tyaro and Guenoa: fBo- 

' Threlkdd: “An Australian Grammar, comprehending iheprin* 
cl pies and«naturat ruld^ of the Language, as spoken by the Abori* 
gines iiyhe rjcinity of Hunter’s River^ Lake Macquarie^ Hew 
South Ridley: ^^K^milardi and other Aultralian 

Languages,^* 2nd ediL (iSys) j Friedrich Muller; Rdse der 
oestern Fregatte Novara” iii* (1867); Hale in “ U. S» Eaploring 
Expedition, pp. 479-531: Teichelmann and Schuermann : 
'^Outlines of a Grammar, Vocabulary, and Phraseology of the 
Aborigina^Latiguages of South Australia" ([S40); “Austrahan Lan¬ 
guages and Traditions,” in the “Jornnal of the Anthropological 
Institute," Feb* iSyS* 

‘ Milligan: the Dialects and language of the Aboriginal 

Tribes of Tasm^ia,” in the “ Papers and Proceeciingsof the Royal 
Society of Tannania," iii. 2 CiS59)i see also Lhotsky in the “Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society,” 1839, pp. 157*162, 

“ See D'Orbigny: “ L'Homme am( 5 rjcain" i.pp, 412, Hervas: 
^^Catalogo delle lingue conosciute" (:7S4). ^5; Laet: “Ofbis 

novus s* descript ionis Indiae tKCidentalis libri xvnu*^ (1653), pp, 
511, 516 -tS, 520, [T)ie PeshSreh or PesheraWndians are also called 
Yakanaku, and me divided into the thi'ee tribes Kamentes, Kami- 
kas, and Kennekas*] For a list and literainre of the Americau 
Languages, see ihe exhaustive “Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages” by K. E, Ludewig, edited by N, T^ubuer (1S5S). 

* Hale : “ United States Exploring Expedition : Ethnography 
«atid Philology,” pp. 656, jy, i^%84j 6); Muster: “ Patagonians ” (1871), 

" Hale:,pp. 653, j^, [The Puelches are divided into ChecheJiet, 
Qivjh^t, and Taluhet] 

® IJricffechea: “ Grammatica, vocabularto, catectsmo i confesion- 
atlo dq la Len^a Chibcha" (1871); Bern* de Lugo: “ Gramatica en 
la Lengua general del nuevo reyno ^njfida Mosca” (1619)* 
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hene: fChana: Minuane: Kasigua: 51 languages of 
Brazil {Adelung's * Mithri<S»?tes,” i* pp. 461-469): 
t Payagua ; f Lengua: t Enimaga : f Yakufure: Machi- 
kuy: iVfataguaya; Malhalae: Pitilaga; Toba: Yarura: 
Ele and Betoi/ 

XL I i. Guayc uru-AtJipon ian “ (polysyn th eti c):— (G u ay 
curu spoken between the .Paraguay and the Pilcomayo, 
Abiponian in the valley of the Salado);* Mokobi:* 
Mbaya 1’ (?) Aquiteguedichaga: (?) Grato : (?) Ninaqiti- 
guiJa: (?) Guana (Adclung's Mithridates,” in* i*pp. 473- 
477 )^ 

XLIIL t Arda :* Andoa : Shimigac (polysyrithetic)/ 
XLIV. Araucaniati or Moluch of ChiU* (polysyn- 
thctic);—Ptcunche: Pehuenche: HuiUiche* 

XLV. Peruvian^ (polysjnthetic):—Quichua Ay- 

* For Varura and Betoi Grammar see Adelung: ** Mithndates/* 
iiL 1, pp. 635-47* 

’ Dobrjzhoffer : “ Historia do Abiponibus’* (1784^; grammars m 
Adelung: “ Mithridates/' iiu i, pp. 498-506. ^ 

* Mbaya Grammar in Adduog; Mithridates'* (iSia), iiL i, pp. 
483 - 4 fiS. 

* According to Alcedo spoken on the Upper Napo. A “Doctrina 
Christiana^' (Madrid, J65&) and a Paternoster” are the only 
specimens left of it. ^'or the Andoa and 17 other possibly con¬ 
nected languages sec Adelung: Mithrldatcs, ” IIL I, pp. S 33 *i 97 . 

‘ HavesCadt: “ Chilidiig'u, sive res Cbiletises” (with grammar and 
dictionary), (1777); Febr^s: “Arte de la Lengua general del Re)*no 
del Chil6" (1765; 21^ edii 1846); De Valdivia: “Arte Gramtnatica, 
VocabuUrioeti laLetigua de Chile^ (160B); Adelung; “Mithridates,'' 
(1812), 111, I, pp. 404-416* ‘ 

* Lopez; “lis Races Aryennea de P^rou** {137a). [Unscien- 

tidej. ^ ^ 

^ Von Tschudi: **Die Kechua-Sprache” (1853) f Markham: 
^‘Qiiichtia. Grammar” (1864); Domingo de S, Thomas: “Arte y 
VocabuLario cn La Lengua general del Peru llatnada Quiebua” 
(jj86V ^ ’ 
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mara:^ Juracares : MayoJ'una; Caleb aqu i: Atacama: 
Changos: Conibos^:* (?) Mgjihika (Puquina, and Yunka ; 
see Adelung's Mithridates/' iih i. pp* S48“SS0- 

XLVJ* Andes-languages, or Maipunan (isolating) :— 
(«> MoxaChiquitaZamuca:® Panes: Mai- 
pur :* Pacaguayra* * * 

(0). Barr6 or Pareni Baniwa : Tariana: Chima- 
noo: Tikuna: Uainamberf or Maulie : JurL 
(t). (?) Salivl* 

XLVIL Tupi-puarani^ (polysynthetic):— 

(1) , Slorth Guarani or TopiTupinaba : Tupinin- 

""quin: Tuppinamba; 

(2) * Chiriguano and Guarayi (West Guarajfi)» 

(3) . South Guarani. 

(4) , Omagua.* * 

XLVJIL Carib* (polyaynthetic):—Carib:“ Arawak:'* 

' Bertottior '*Arte breve de la Lengua Aytnara^' (1603-12); Moss- 
bach: ** Die Inkasdndianer und das Aymara" {1S74}. 

* See Bulletin de la Soci^t^ G^grapfitque de Paries” i®S 3 ' 

® MarbaUfi ‘Mrte do la Lengaa Moxa” (lyoi); Chiquha and 
^amuca Grammars In Adelung: “ Mithridates,^ lit. T. pp. 553^563^ 

* For grammar see Adehmg: ** MUhridates/' iii. pp. dl 9 '' 23 * 

* Wallace: Travels on the Amazon" {1853). 

^ For grammatical notes see Adelung : Mithridates,'^ iiL 1 , pp. 
624-627. * • 

^ FEaUmann; “Grammatik der brasilianischen Sprachen*'(1S74); 
De Montoya: '*Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua Guarani" (1640): 
Adelung: “ Mithridates/* pp. 432-460; De Anchieta; “Arte de 
Grammatical dft Lingoa mais usada na costa do Brasil "(1595). 

For grammar see Adelung; Micliridates/' iii. pp* 606-10. 

^ “ Vocabulary in Davlrft : “ History of the Carriby Islands" 
(j666) 1 Raymond Breton: Grammaire de la Langue earaibe" 
/1666 ). ‘ 

* 10 *<pjctionnaire Galibi,pr^c^dde d'un essai de Grammairej" par 
“M. D4 LpS.” (1763); Grammar in Adelung: Michridates^" iii. j, 
6B5-696, 

Quandt: ^'Arowakisch'fe GranAmAik," in Schomburgk: ‘‘Reisen 
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Chayma: Guarauna : TamanaqueCumana: Cuman- 
agota. 

XLIX, Luie* (in La Plata) (polysynthctic) Isiftene, 
Tokistine, Oristine, Tonocote; Vilela (?) Cbnmipy (in 
Chaco), ' 


L. Cutva (isolating)*:—Gnanuca or Cocatnua in Po- 
payan: Tule; Cunacuna; Cholo : Uraba in Darien: 
Guaimie or Huai^nie in Veraguas** 

LI, t Cibuney dialects of the Antilles' (isolating):— 


(?) The Mosquito languages:" (?) Nagranda or Oro- 
tiha :" (?) Chorotega : (?) Chontal: (?) Coribici. * 

LIL Maya (polysynthetic): — Maya H6asteca 


in Britisch-Guyana” (18404$); Brinion i ^'The Arawak Language 
of Guiana,” in Trans. American Phil Society” (Philadelphia, New 
Ser, xiv, pp, 437, 

^ Grammar eh Adelimg; “ Mithridates^” iii, pp, 6j6-66. 

® Machoni: “Arte de U Lengua Lule"(i 733 ); Grammar in Ade- 
lung: ** Mithridates/ iii. i, pp. 510-516. 

^ Hervaa: Catalog* ddlcLingue” (pp. Bancroft: “Na¬ 

tive Races of the Pacific,’^ in* pp. 7Q3-95 (iS75)» 

* See AdUung : “ Mithridates,” iii, 3 , pp. 3, 4 ; De Rochefort: 
“Histoire naturellc et morale des Ilea antincs,’'it, cb, 10 (*665). 

^ Grammar in Bancroft: “ Native Races” iii. pp, 784-790, 

■ Grammar m Bancroft: “ Native Races” iii. pp, 791-793, 

* Beltran: “Arte del JdiomaMayaj” 2n(iedit. (185^); CalUim in 
the “ Trans- of the American. Ethnological Society ” i* pp, 252, 
Pimentel: “Cuadro dcscriptivo y comparativo dc las lenguas indi- 
genas de Mexico ” (1863), ib x; Kuz; “ Sdabario de Maya” {1845); 
Squier: “States of Central America” (1858); Brgsseur de Bour- 
bourg: “ Dictionnair^j Grammaire et Chvestomatbic de la Langue 
Maya" (1873); De Rosny: “ L'bterpr^tatjon des anciens Textes 
Maya"* (1875), 

* Gallatin: /, pp, 376, s^.; Pimentel: o i* 3 ; De Qlmos: 
“ Grammatica” CiS^)j Charencey; “ Le Pronom personnel dfl'ns 
les Idiomes de la famille Tapochulane-Huaxt^que” (l^S), and 
“ Reeherches sur les Lois phondtiques dans les Idmmes dela famiUe 
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Quiche:* Kachiquel:^ ZutuhilPoconchi,or Pokomam 
Marne or Zaklohp^kap.® ^ 

LIIL Mexican (polysynthetic) :— 

(1) , fNahuatl:* A2tec:* Niquiran: TJaskaltek. 

(2) . Sonortan*:"— 

(d)* Cahita; Cora : Tepeguana : Tarahumara. 

(@), ’Opata: Heve (or Jindeve) Tubar: Yaqui: 

Tejana; Ahome. 

(y), Pima, or Nevome Papago. 

(3)* Kkh ;* t^ietela f Cahuillo:’'' Cliemahuevi; Kedii. 

* 

Mameff^aict^uc " {1S72); Bancnofl: /♦ c. iii* pp* 779-78 il Bras- 
seur de Bourboui^g:" Grammaire de la Langue yuichde-cspagtiole- 
fiangai&e, mise en parall^le avec deux Dialectes Cakchiquel et 
Tautuhil'^ aud Popol Vyh, le livre sacr^ et les mythes de 

I’antiquit^ aAi^ricaine, avec ic^ Iivtes h^roique& et histonques des 
Quichds'*{iS6tX 

‘ Flores: “Arte de La Lengua Kalcchiquel^ ( 1753 )- 
® Bra&seur de Bourbourg: Granitnatrie de la Langue Quidi^” 
(1S62). 

^ Lanos: “Arte de la Lengua Maine" {1697); Gallatin: /, c. pp* 
2G9, sg*‘f A^t^ing : Poconchi Grammar in Adelimg : *^Mithri- 
dates," Jli. 2, pp. 6-r3J Bancroft: i. t\ itLpp. 764-66* 

* De Olmos: “Grammaire de la langiie Naliuatl” (1547), edited 

with notes by Rdmi Suneon {1875). 

^ Carochi: “Arte de la Lengua Mexicana" (1645); De Arenas : 
“Guide de la Conversatton cn trois hangups, frangais, espagnol et 
ineMcain " (1862) j De Cbarendey; “ Notice sur quelques families 
de Lnngucs du Mcxique" (iByB). 

“ Bti&chmann: “Die Sonorischen. Sprachen,*’in the “Abhand- 
tungLm dcr k. ^L^ademie der Wissensch. in Berlin {1863, cf -wy*); 
Grammars m Bancroft: Native Races*” in. ?b* vitL 
^ Buckingham Smith: “grammatical Sketch of the Heve Lan¬ 
guage" (t862)j ^Opata gtainmar in Bancroft: /* f* iii* pp. 702-4. 

B* SibUh: ^‘Grammar of the Pima” (1862), in Shears “Library 
nf^Atnerjean Linguistics,” v- 

* Buschntand: “DieSprachen Kizh und Netela" (1856), 

“ Pacific R, Reports,” voL iL (1855)* 
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(«}, Shoshone, or Snake Indian or Maradi^o dia^ 
lects:' Banna^: ShosJ|okee; Comanche: 
Moqut: Utah : Pah-Utah or Paduca* 

LIV* Isolating languages of Mexico [belonging pro¬ 
bably to several different families] :— 

Otffomi or Hia-hia.^ 

Totonak/ 

V 

Tarasca/ 

MatUzinca or Firinda/ 

Mixtek“ (Tepuzcolana, Yanguiptlan, Cuixlahuac* 
TIaxiaco, &c.): Chocho or Cholo, 

Zapotek or Oajaca t Zacapulan ; f Zacatek* 

Mixe^ 

Mazahua. 

Huave. * 

Chiapanek,* 

Fame (with 3 dialects)* 

me 

' Trans* of American EthnoL Soc.” voJ. ii.j S(ih(jolcraft I ** In¬ 
dian Tribes,'^ vols. iL iv* (1851-5)* 

“ Naxera: “ Dclingua Othomitorum dissertatio ** (1855); Piccolo- 
nun]: “ Grammatica (fS4f)j '^^Jemencsdela Grummaire Otbomi, 
traduits de I’cspagnol” (Paris, 1863)* 

^ Bonilla: ^‘Arte de Lengua Totonaca'" (1743); Pimentel; /* a 

* Basalenque: “Arte tie la Lengua Tarasca" (1714); Pimentel: 
/* if* i* pp. 369, Bancroft; /. £:. iii* pp* 744-46. 

* Pineio: “ Epitome’^ (Madrid, 1737-8); Gramn^af in Bancroft; 

L c. iii. pp. 747-S* ^ 

* De Ids Rehear “Arte de la Lengua^MiKteca” ( 1593 ); Bancroft; 
L in* pp- 749-53^ 

^ Cueva: *^Arte de la gramniatica de la Lengna Zapoteci " {1607); 
Bancroft: L iii. pp. 754-d* ^ ' 

* De Cepeda: “Aite deias Lenguas Chiapa, Zoqnej Cddales, y 

Cinacanteca (Mexico, 156a), * 
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LV* Unclassified Pueblo dialects (isolating):—Zufli:^ 
Queres (and KiwQ^i): Jtimzi Tezuque; Tegue : Hu- 
raba dialects. 

LVL Yuma ^olysyntbetic);—Cuchan: Mahao; Hah-* 
walco : Yampaio ; Cocopah: Puemaja or Camoye : Mo¬ 
jave: Dieguefio.^ 

LYll. Unclassified Califoi;pian languages (polysyn^ 

thetk) 

(i). Cochimi dialects, 

{2^. Pericu dialects.® 

Guaicuri dialects/ 

(4) , Porno dialects/ 

(5) . Meidu and Ncsheeman, 

(6) . Sast Sacramento. 

(7) . West Sacramentor 
{SJ, Runsicn/ 

{9). Esiene. 

(10) * Tatche/ 

(11) . Miguel. 

(12, 13, &c.). Yakon, Klamath, Euroc, &c* 

LVIIL Selish (polysyntlietic) 

(l). Karlen: Billikaia (British Columbia). 

a 

m 

^ Vocabulary in “ Pacific R. Report,voL ii* (1855). See Ban¬ 
croft: Native Races/' lii. pp. 682-3. 

* See Bancroft: /. iii. pp. 684-5, 

* Clavigero^ “ Storia della California/' i. to, i 10, (i7^9)> 

* Grammar in Bancroft; I c, iii. pp, 6SS-^. 

, ‘ Grammar of the Gallinomero dialect in Bancroft: /, £. iii. pp. 
644-6. ^ 

•'Grammar of the Mutsun dialect in Bancroft: /. c. iii. pp. 

’ isS-6. * 

Tacch6 Grammar in Bancroft: /. iii pp. 656-S 

* Contributions to North American Ethnology, in S. 
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(2). Nanaimuk: Kowitsin: Songhu: Soke (Van^ 
couver’s Island).^ ^ 

^3)*,Kowiitz: S'klaHam; Tsihdlis: Kwainautt'; Kwil- 
lehiQt. 

^4), Niskwalii:— 

{a), Skwanksnamish : Kwulseet (SkokomishO 
{if)^ S’hotlmamish : SJcwai-aitr; Sahewamish : Steh- 
tsasaniish : Sawamish; Nu-seht-satr* 

(r), Niskwalii proper: Segwallitsu; Stai!aku-ma- 
mish: Skwalliahmish, 

(d.) Puyallupahmish; T'kwakwamish : S'homamish* 
(^)* Sukwatnish: Sanfamish; Skoparnish T St'ka- 
,mish; Sk*tehlmish, 

(y)* Snohomish. ^ 

{g), Snokwalmu : Stoluts-whamish; Sk*tahlc'jum: 

Skihwamish; Kwehtl'mamish* 

{ 4 ). Yakama.^ 

(^). Skagit; Kihiallu; Towah-hah: Nu-kwat-sa- 
mish : Smali-liu : Saku-mehii: Skw^onamish: 

h 

Miskai-whu ; Swinamish ; Miseekwigweelis. 
Lummi; Saititsh : Nuk-sahk, 

LIX. ChinCik or Tsinuk^ (polysynthctic):—Clatsop: 
CJatlascon or Wascck; Wakaikam. 'Chinook jargon,^ 

Geographical and Geologieal Survey of the Rocky Mountain Re¬ 
gion/* L (1877)^ pp. 341, Mengarini: “ Gmmfnatica linguae 
Sell C5E^^(J 861). r 

^ Pandosy ; ^ Grafiirnar and Dictionary of the Yacama Lan¬ 
guage " {1862), in Shea's Library,^ voL, vi. 

^ Grammatical N otea on the Watiala Dialect in Bancroft: ** N ative 
Races/* iii, pp. 628-9. * * ‘ 

** Dictionar)^ of the Chinook Jargon, to which Is (jiir’} added 
numerous Conversations,” 6chedit., published hy S. J. McCormick;, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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LX. Sahaptin or Nez-percies ' (polysynthetic) :—Tal¬ 
lin apafl : T'Hkat^ : } Wa^U-walla* 

LXr Nutka or Yucuati“ (polysynthetic):—Makah : 
Tlaoquatsh. 

LXII, Appafachian (Florida) (polysynthetic) :—Nat¬ 
chez Muskogee or Creek Indiah; Choctaw therokee 
(Cheroki) or Chilake,' ^ 

LX II I. Pawnee (Pani) or Riccaree**(poIysynthetic). 

LXIV* Dakota (Dacotah), spoken by the Sioux or 
Issati (polysynthetic) f Iowa or Sac:* Winnebago: Osage* 

LXV. Iroquois (polysynthetic);—Onondago;* Sene¬ 
ca: (Jftida: Mohawk; Caydga: Tuscarora: Nottoway. 

' “Contributions to N. A. Ethnology ** (1877)5 Bancroft: “Na¬ 
tive pp. 631-5. 

" Vocabulary in “American Ethnology," voL ii.; grammrttical 
notes in Bancroft: /. c, m. 610-13. 

* Bnnfbn; On the L«uiguage of the Natchez," in the “ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society,^' xith (5th Dec. 

1S73)- 

* Byington: " Grammar of the Choctaw Language" edited 
by Brinton. ^ ^ 

* Jonathan Edwards : “Observations on the Language of the 

Mahhekaneew Indians," edited by Pickering (1823); “ Cherokee 
Primer" (Park Hdl, Arkansas, 2nd edit 1846). For the native syl¬ 
labary invented by Segwoya (George Guess) in 1820, see Fauimann: 
“ Das Buch der Schrift * P- ^2. ^ 

* See W, Matthews: “ Ethnography and Philology of theHldatsa 
Indians" (1S77). [Classed with the Caddo of Texas by Latham.] 

^ Riggs: “Grammar and Dictionary of the Dacota Language" 
(Smithsom Ins^) (1851); H. C. von der Gabelentz; “Grammatik 
Dakota-Sprache " (1853) j Pond ; D&ota Reading-book,” 
(184^)- j 

' Hamilton and Irwin; “An Iowa Grammar, iltustrating the 
prlnoiples of the language used by the Iowa, Otoe, and Missour 
Indians” (1848). 

“ *Shea: “ Dictionnaire FrangaiS'Onontagui " (with granunarj, in 
Shea's “ Library of Amcr, Linguistics/' L (1859). 
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LXVL Algonquin ^ (poiysynthetic) :—Cree: ^ Ottawa : 
Ojibway or Chippeway ® (4 dialects): Mohrcan, or Mo- 
began, or Pequot: Mkmac or Miramichi (including 
Acadian and Gaspesian):* Shawnee: Blackfoot: Leni- 
Lenape or Delaware: Abenaki: t Narragaasets: ^ tNa- 
tick or Massachusetts, 

LXVIL Athapaskan orTinneh'^ (poiysynthetic):— 
(i), iithapaskan proper, or Chippewyan (dialects of 
the Hare, Dogrib, Yellow-knife, and Copper- 
mine Indians): Sarsee; Tacallie, 

(3). Tinneh Qualhioqua : Owitlapsh : Tlatskanai; 

Umkwa: Tututen'': Hupah, 

(3), Apache:" Navajo: Lipanes, 

^ Fr. Muller: ** Der grammatische Bau der Algonkinsprachen'' 
(1867); Cf, Du Ponceau: “ Mdinoire sur le Sysiimc grammatical 
des Laagues de quelques nations indiunnes de rAm^rique” (1S3S), 
pp, 207, 

Howse : ** Grammar of the Cree Language” (i8o5). [For 
the native syllabary of the Crees and Tinnehs, see Faulmanii; ^‘Das 
Buch der Schrift,^^ p, n.] 

* Schoolcraft: “Etlinological Researches concerning' the Red 
Man of Ainetica/' iv. pp. 385-396; Edwin James: “ Chippeway 
First Lessons in spelling and reading” (undated); Baraga : “A 
Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Otebipwe Language” 

(1850)- 

* Maillard: Grammar of the Micmac Language” (1864)- 

“ Roger VViMiams : "A Key to tlie Languages of America ” (1643]* 

“ John Eliot: “The Indian Grammar Begun,” reprinted by 
Pickering, In Second Ser* of " Collections of the Miss, Hist, Soc,” 
(1832), IX. pp* 323-312/and i.-liv, 

^ Buschmann: ** Der athapaskische Sprachstamm ” (1856), and 
“ Ueber die Verwaiidtschafc der KinaMdionie mit dem grossen 
Athapaskischen Sprachstamme,” in the “ Monatsberiebte k 
Akad, d. Wissensch. in Berlin^ [The TinncKs 

have a native syllabary,] 

^ Grammar in Bancroft: /. a iii, pp* 596-601, 
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(4)* Tinneh or Atnali dialects in Alaska:—3 Western : 
7 Easten^: 10 K^tchin dialects (2 extinct),^ 
[Tinneh or Atnah is called Kolshina by the 
Russians.] 

LXVIIL Tlinket * (polysynthetic) 

(1) , Yakutat. 

(2) . Chilkaht-kwan : Sitka-ifwan: Stakhin-kwaa 

(3) * Kygabni. 

(4) . Nass: ChimsyaiL* 

(5) , Kolusli,’' , 

LXifc Aleutian or Unungun’ (polysyntlietic) 

(a). Eastern or Unalashkan,® 

(3). Western or Atkaa & 

LXX. ^skimo (Esquimaux) or Innuit^ (polysyn- 
thetic):— * 

(i). Western Eskimo (N* W, America and North- 
East Asia):— {a). West Mackenzie Innuit; {b). 
Western Innuit i {c). Fishing Innuit: Soiitli 

E^afetern Innuit*^ 

• “ Contributions to North Anicrican Ethnology,” voL i. pp* ^4- 
40(1877), 

" Contributions^ to N. A Ethnokj” p. 40, pp, 1 1 1*114 (Grammar 
by G, Gibbs), pp, 12 1 , 

“ Contnb,,” &c. pp* ^ 

* Buschmann ; Die Pima-Sprache urid die Sprache der Ko- 
loschen" (iSgy)* 

^ Wenjammoff: "Opyt grammatiki Aleutsko-Uajevskigo ja^ika*' 
(S- Petersburg,'1846) ^ “Contributions to North Amer. EthnoL,” 
pp, ? 2 - 24 , 

/ Grammatical Notes in “ Contributions,” &c,, pp, 115, 116. 

^ Klei n sch mid t; “Grammatik der grOnlandi s chen Sprache” (1851). 

^ Contributions to N. A. EthnoU” pp. 9-24 ; Grammatical Notes 
irTBancroft: Native Races/* iu. pp. 576-77; Veniammoff: *X^cber 
die Spraclien der russischen Amer/* in £rman*s “Archiv/' vii, i, pp. 
126, 
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(2) * Eastern Eskimo or Grecnlandish or Karali. 

( 5 ), Arctic Highlanders* * ip '' 

LXXr, Amencan Chukchi,' 

LXXIL Asiatic Chukchi and Koriak j[agglutinative) * 
LXXIIL Yukhagir or Andondommi (agglutinative),® 
LXXIV. Yenissei'Ostiak and Kott (Khotowski) or 
Kanski (agglutinative),^ r 

LrXXV* Unclassified island-languages 
(i), Mergui Archipelago languages. 

(3) . (?) Andaman languages. tSee under XXXVII.] 

(3), Nicobar languages,* &c. &c. ficc. ^ 

LXXVl, Micronesian (agglutinative) :—Gilbert Is¬ 
lands : “ P®nape Ladrone: Yap: Marshall Islands 
(Ebon): TobL c 

F , 

^ ^ Contributions,” &c., pp* 12-14. 

* Radiol in “ Mdmoires de I’AcadtfTTiie impdriaZc des Sciences de 
St. P^tersbourg:,^ vk pp, 3S2, jf. (1851)* 

^ Schlcfner in the “ Bulletin de TAcad^mie imp^riale des Sciences 
de St, P^Jtcrfcbourg(^859)- ^ 

* Castr^n: ^*Versuch einer jenissei-ostjakischen iind kottischcn 
Sprachldvre^' (1JS5S), 

^ De RoepstoHI gives a vocabulary of five dialects ^Calcutta, 
187s). 

^ Hale in “United States Exploring Elxpedition,” 1838-42, voL 
vii. f ^ 

^ GuUck: ‘^Grammar and Vocabulary of the Fonape Language/' 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society,” jc (i8?2). 
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TUB INFLECTIONAL FAMILIES OF SPEECH, 


Si nous connaiss6ns la lan^ue des Aryas telle Qu’clle ^istait 
vers Ic moment de Icur dispersion et sans doute d^jA'divjs(5c 

en dialectes^ nous poi^irrions y retroiiver avec beaucoup de surety 
Phistoire nc leur ddvelcppciiieiit antencur dans sea phases succcs* 
sives/'—AL tet. * 


Pkopiiets and preachers liave never been weftry of dev 
nouncin^r; t(je innate vanity and deceitfulness of the 
human heart, but tlicir success hitherto has been but 
scanty. It is difficult, if not impossible, to see ourselves 
with the eyes of others, to measure truly our own impor¬ 
tance and that of the society in ^vliich we live. Jt is only 
the historian df a later age that can calmly and impar¬ 
tially trace the causes and effects of the events which 
have marked a particular era ; the actors themselves, as 
well as those who live near the same epoch, behold every¬ 
thing through a blurred and distorlecF medium, wherein 
the true proportions of things are altogether lostp The 
greatest of thinkers have never been able to free them¬ 
selves wholly from the prejudices and* habits of their 


time : Aristo tle could no^^ conceive of a state of society 
fn which s lavery did not exist; and L ord Bac on, like his 
conteiftporary Raleigh, still retained a lingering belief in 
even saying that "comets without doubt have 
power over the gross and mass of things." We are apt 

* fc • 

JL - F 
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to fancy that the culture and civilization of modern 
Europe are superior to those of any other age or of any 
other part of the world; the Anglo-Indian calls the de¬ 
scendants of Manu and Vikramaditya niggers/* and a 
great English poet has declared ; Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle df Cathay/* It is hard to remember 
that ours is not the only civilization the world has seen ; 
that in many things it falls short of that of Athens, or 
even those of ancient Egypt and Babylonia, or modern 
Japan ; and that we are not tiie best Judges of our own 
deservings. 

The spirit of vanity has invaded the scicncS 'of lan¬ 
guage itsejf We have come to think that not only is 
the race to which we belong superior to all others, but 
that the languages wc speak are equally superior. That 
inflection is the supreme effort of linguistic energy, that it 
marks the highest stage In the development of speech, is 
regarded as a self-evident axiom. The Greek and Latin 
classics rtave formed the staple and foundation of our 
education, and if we have advanced beyond them, it is 
generally to the study of Hebre w or Sanskpt, them¬ 
selves also inflected tongues. The inflected Ar}’'an lan¬ 
guages, whether Hying or dead, ha^/e formed our canons 
of taste, and our judgment of what is right or wrong in 
the matter of language. Even the grammars of our own 
English speech have been forced into a classical mould, 
and been adorned with tenses and cases, If not genders* 
The belief that whatever is vhfamiliar must be eithef 
wrong or absurd, exercises a wider influence than b ordi¬ 
narily imagined. Everything has tended to make' the 
European scholar see in an inflected language the normal 
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type of a perfect and cultivated tongue. The dialects he 
speaks or studies mostl)^ inflectional ones, and even 
should he be acquainted with languages like Chinese or 
Hasque, which belong to another class of speech, the ac¬ 
quaintance has seldom been made in the earlier and 
more impressionable years of life. 

But there is a further reason fcr the widespread opinion 

■ 

that an inflectional language must necessarily rank before 
all others. The founders and cultivators of comparative 
philology were Gemians, who spoke therefore one of the 
most highly inflected languages of modern Europe,^ The 
vanity of race and education was thus supplemented by 
the vanity of nationality and custom. The gr*at Grimm, 
it is true, re^rognized the superiority of grammarless Eng¬ 
lish, and even urged his countrymen to adopt it, but it Is 
needless to say that he met with no support It was just 
the poverty'' and want of inflections which characterize 
modern English, that seemed to indicate its djigenerate 
and imperfee^ nature. If great works had been produced 
in it, this was in spite of its character, not by reason of it. 
The prejudices of a classical education were still strong; 
the literature of a language was confounded with the 
language itself, and the fallacy niaiuftiincd that because 
certain writers of Greece, or Rome, or Judea were models 
of style, the languages in which they wrote must be 
models too. Comparative philology hae had a slow and 
^laborious task in rooting up these false notions, and lay¬ 
ing down that whatever may be its form, that language 
which best expresses the thoughts of its speakers. 
Language is an object of study in and for itself, not be¬ 
cause of the books that may have been composed in it, and 
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it not unfrcquentlyhappenij that some of tli^? most precious 
of its secrets are to be discovered pi jargons the very 
names of which are almost unknown* It is not in Greek 
or Latin or Sanskrit that wc shall find the answers to 
many of the most pressi ng que stions of linguistic science, 
but in the living dialect^of the presen t world* The 
antiquarian study of langitage is no doubt indispensable 
to a historical science like glottologj'; but this anti¬ 
quarian study must be preceded, corrected, and verified, 
by a study of the pronunciation aiut usages of actual 
spccclu Comparative philology rests upon phonology, 
and in phonology we must begin with the known sounds 
of living l^wiguagc* 

Just as the type of physical beauty differs^among the 
various races of the earth, so^ too, docs the type of literary 
excellence* The Chinaman finds more to admire in the 
language and style of his classics than in those of Flato 
or Shakspearc, and Montezuma would probably have 
preferred an Aztec poem to all the worka^of jEschylus 
or Goethe* If wc are to decide between the rival claims 
of different forms of speech to prc-emincnce, it must be 
upon other grounds than the excellency of the literature 
belonging to them f and we have already seen in a pre* 
vious chapter how seriously it may be doubted whether, 
after al!, an inflectional language stands on a higher 
level than an ag i^Iutina tive one* * 

The number of known inflectional families of speech 
is not large, though the literary and historical impor¬ 
tance of two of them far exceeds that of any other ^roqp 
of languages. Passing by Hottentot, the inflectional 
character of which, though maintained by Sleek and 
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Lepsitis, is denied by Friedrich Muller^ all the inflec¬ 
tional languages qf which •we know are confined to 
Western Europe and the basin of the Mediterranean. 
South of the Qiiicasus conies Georgian, the leading 
representative of the so-called Atarodian family^j^to which 
the dialect of the cuneiform inscriptions of Van may have 
belonged. It is just possible that the c?ctiiict language 
of the Lykian inscriptions is to be included in this 
family, though Savelsbcrg and others would connect it 
with theJndO'Eur<ipcan group, and esjiccially with Zend. 
Neithe^oots nor grammatical formSj however, seem to 
permit this ; and it is for the present safest to regard the 
ancient Lykian as, like the Etruscan, a relic of an otlier- 
wi'se extinct knnily of speech. South of Geoma, again, 
comes the domain of the Semitic languagc^T^ich once 
jextendetf from the Tigris to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Tauros and Zagros ranges to the Indian Ocean 
and Abyssinia, Probably the Old Egyptian of the 
monuments, ’Rrliicli goes back to between 4000 and 500O 
B.C., along with its daughter, Coptic, must be considered 
as remotely connected with the Semitic group, as well as 
the so-called Sub-Semittc dialects of northern Africa, 
Berber, Haussa, &c. The larger pftrt of Europe, to^ 
gether with India, Persia, and Armenia, is occupied by 
the Aryan family which has now scattered its colonies 
over the whd!c world. In fact, modorii emigration is 
^almost wholly confined Jo Aryans, Jews, and Chinese. 

'I’he Aryan or Indo-European family has been baptized 
wj^i a variety of names. " I ndo- European ” is perhaps 
the dne In niost/avour, and the chief objection to it is its 
length.^ 'I Indo-Gcrmanic,” the tejni chosen hy B.opp,has 
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now a wide circulation among German scholars, “ for no 
otlicr assignable reason/' says Prof. Whitney, ** than that 
it contains the foreign appellation of their own particular 
branch, as given by their conquerors ^nd teachers, the 
Romans/' ‘ “ Sansl^ itic ” has also been proposed, but is 

now universally discarded, as giving undue prominence 
to a single rep resent atii/e of the family* “Japhetic,'* 
modelled after "Semitic/' is still occasionally used; it 
is, however, thoroughly objectionable, as the so-called 
" ethnological table in Genesis is really geographical, 
and the descendants of japhet do not cover thejjifferent 
branches of the Aryan group* " Caucasian ” is another 
term, which has been immortalized by Tennyson; but 
the term originated rather with the physic^logists than 
the philologists, and is in no way applicable, .since 
none of tiie Caucasian tribes, with the single exception 
of the little colony of the Iron or Ossetes, belong to 
the Ary^ race* Iron is but a form of Aryan, a name 
which is due to Prof Max Mullen In the Rig-Veda, 
“dyj^a occurs frequently as a national name and as a 
name of honour, comprising the worshippers of the gods 
of the Brahmans, as opposed to their enemies, who are 
called in the Veda The word is a derivative 

from perhaps "ploughman" or "cultivator,*' w^hich 
is applied in later Sanskrit to the Vaisyas or " house¬ 
holders” of the third caste* The great rAommendation 
which "Aryan"' possesses is its shortness, and since ithas^ 
been widely adopted it is the term which is generally 
used in the present work. It must not be forgfotten, 

i 

* “ Life and Growth of Language " (1875), p. 180* 

* Max Muller : “ J^ectures,” i. ( 3 tti edition), p* 2^5, 
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however, that the term is really of Sanskrit origin^ and 
therefore more applicable to the Asiatic branch of the 
Indo-European family than to Its European branch. It 
is on this accoi^nt that certain French scbolarsp while 
adopting CHavre’s “Aryaque*^ as a designation for the 
whole family, confine '"Aryan'' to its eastern members, 
making it include both Indie a^id Iraman, On the other 
hand, Prof, Max Miiller may be right in seeing the word 
in Aria, the old name of Thrace, as well as in the German 
Arii, nftir the Vistula, whose name, how'Cvcr, Grimni 
would ^nncct with the Gothic Irntyi) ‘"army,” 

A glance at the genealogical table in the last chapter 
will show that the Aryan family must be subdivided into 
East Aryaij or IndoJxajfljj^ and W^st Arya n or Euro¬ 
pean, t he- first b ranch comprising Indian (Sanskrit, IVa- 
kritj Hiifdi, &c.) and Persian (sometimes called Iranian), 
tlie s econd Greek, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, 
and Teutonic. Ilubschmann would place Armenian and 
Ossetic bctxfcen these two groups; Friedrlcli Muller, 
on the contrary, makes them Persian dialects. The main 
difficulty in the way of Htibscliniann's view is that the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria show no indications of 
any Siyan sel:fieArmenia or ipiie Caucasus before 
the eightii or seventh century uc,, even the Aryan 
MedeSj like their brethren the Persians, not advancing so 
far to the weft as Media Rhagiana un|il the ninth cen¬ 
tury B.c It JH, of coulee, quite possible that the Arme¬ 
nians may have crossed the Caucasus in the wake of the 
Scythians, but Pick seems to have proved that the Scy- 
thid words preserved by the classical writers belong to 

the European, and not to the Iranian branch of the Aryan 

* ^ « 
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family. The scanty rchcs of the Aryan languages of 
Asia Minor found in inscriptions and the glosses of 
Greek grammarians belong to the Western division of the 
family, and thus bear out the old traditions which made 
LydianSj Carians, Mysians, and rhrygians brethren one 
of the other, \\^hich derived the Mysians from Thrace, 
and saw in the Phrygians the Thracian Briges, The 
Plalys formed the eastern boundary of Aryan domination 
in Asia Minor; the country beyond was possessed per¬ 
haps by Alarodia ns, certainly by tribes not of the Aryan 
stock. 

At the head of the Indian group of dialects stands 
Sanskrit, ■yie classical language of Hindustan and its 
saCfed books, which though long since extinct, is still 
spoken by the Brahmans Latin was in the Middle 
Ages, We must distinguish, however, between Vedic 
Sanskrit and classical Sanskrit, the older Sanskriro? tlie 

t *■ "-.H ■ ^ ' 

Veda differing in many respects from the later Sanskrit 
of the Hmdu epics. Thus the second and fifth hues of 
the first hymn of the Rig-Veda end with the words 
shati and ganmt^ forms unknown to classical Sanskrit, 
but corresponding to the Greek sigmatic and " second 
aorists conjunctive and from the roots 

" to speak,” and '*to go.” So, too, the old 

modal forms of the aodst disappear in the post-Vedic 
language, with tljp exception of the precati/e or bcnedic- 
tive,' as well as the augmented preterite, which Dclbruck 
has compared with the Homeric pluperfect, while post-' 

4 

* The benedictive Is really the optative of the simple; aorist fu 
the parasinaipada or active vojce, and of the sigmatk aonst ih the 
atmanepada or middle voice. 
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Vedic Sanskrit introduces a new tense in the shape ol 
the first future d/^vitdsjm\ a compound of the noun 
bhavi-tar and the substantive verb asmL 

Both Vedic and post-Vedic Sanskrit were poor ip 
vowel^^osscssing only and n long andT shorty with 
the diphthongs ai^ o, and au^ and the lingiials r and /; 
on the other hand, they were,rich in consonants, among 
which the “ cerebral or Unguo-dental t and d are usually 
supposed to have been borrowed from the Dravidian 
tongues.^ The euphonic laws are strict and delicate, the 
final sounds of a word being afiTected by the initial sounds 
of the word following according to precise anti w'clbob- 
served rules. The syntax is compara3tii^£liLS?mpie, com- 
position tr^^ing its place, especially in the later period of 
the language. The gr arnmaticaj Jp r ms...liflac vei; 

iind it is to them that Sanskrit mainly 
owes the high position that it has occupied in the com¬ 
parative study of Aryan speech* It has often preserved 
archaic fornt^ that have been obscured clsowdicrc, though 
it must not be forgotten that this is by no means invari¬ 
ably the case; Greek and Latin, fur instance, are some¬ 
times more primitive than the old language of India. 
The declension as especially comj»tete, preservinir the 
dualasivcll as a locative “and an instrumental. Other 
cases, however, which must have been once possessed by 
the parent"Spcech, have either disappeared or left faint 
traces behind them; thus wc have the secondary abla- 

• Such is still Bishop Caldwelfs opinion in the and edition of hia 
'"Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages" (1H75), but 
it must be remembered that tliese consonants are possessed by the 
Aryan P.issliiu of Afgh.mistan, west of the Indus* 
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tives mat-tas, '' from me/* twaUias^ ** from thee,” like the 
Latin peni-tiis and radici-tus, where. Prof* Max Muller 
has shown tliat the forms ^nat and izvai are merely 
stems/ The Sanskrit alphabet, known ^as the Devana- 
gari or " divine writing/' was introduced into India from 
the West, and is probably based on an Aramean original; 
as the first inscriptions composed in it are not older than 
the third century kc-, it is plain that the Yavandni, or 
''writing of the Yavanas/*® of Fanini must refer to a dif¬ 
ferent and now forgotten mode of writing. The word 
Sariskrita means "put together/' or "perfect,” as distin¬ 
guished from PrM^ita, "derived from a model,” that is 
to say, " sotondhaiid ” or " vulgar/' pr&krita being the 
name assigned to the current language of the, people at 
a time when the Sanskrit was rapidly becoming extinct, 
or was confined to the literary and priestly classes* The 
Prikrit dialects followed upon Sanskrit just as the 
Romanic dialects of Europe followed upon Latin, and 
the inscriptions of the Western caves, as weR as the lan¬ 
guage of the lower orders In the plays, prove that they 
had already taken the place of the classical tongue two 
or three hundred years before the Christian era. One of 
the Pntkrit dialects, the Pali of Magadha or Bchir, in 
north-eastern India, was transported by Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries to Ceylon, and there became the sacred lan¬ 
guage of the newrfaith/ Pdli, now dead tike Sanskrit 

^ Fleckeisen's " Jalirbucher" (1S77), p 702* ^ 

• Max Muller disputes the view that this means the "writing of 

the Greeks,” la " History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature/ pp!52o, 
SSL * * * ' 

* This is the tradition of the Southern Buddhists themselves, but 
PAU differs conbulerably from the ^lagadhi of the Prakrit gr-am- 

t t ‘ 
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itself, shows in some respects a marked superiority over 
the Prakrits of the*plays, and has certainly been less af¬ 
fected by phonetic decay than most of its sister idioms* 
The three Sanslfrit sibilants, however, have been merged 
in one, the vowel ri has disappeared, bein^ mostly 
replaced by a, the long vowels have been frequently 

shortened, the dual and dative are lost, and all words 

* 

must end either in a simple or in a nasalized vowel. The 
modern Ary an language s of India have developed out 
or the other Fr4krit s, and in their present form are con-* 
siderec^ not to go back further than the tenth century* 
Bengali and Assamese retain many features of Sanskrit; 
Sind hi and Gujardti in the north-west, Nepdii and Kash¬ 
miri m th^ north, Hindi in the centre, and Mardthi in 
the south, are all more'or loss changed from the primi* 
live typt* IHndl is merely the modern form of Hindu!, 
a latiguage which was much cultivated during the Middle 
Ages of recent Hindu literature, while Hi qjduat dni or 
Urdu, the lAguage of the “camp,” is Hindi mixed with 
Arabic and Persian—in fact, a which grew 

up at the time of the Mahommedan invasion in the 
eleventh century* The chief characteristic of these 

Kem Over de Jaartcliinf7 der zuldclijkc Buddhisteci,*' 
1873) believes it to be an artibcial language based on some unde¬ 
termined Prakrit dialect ; Pischel (“ Academy," 1873, p, 397, sq) 
maintains was the popular Magadh^ the Magadhi of the 

grainmanans and playwriters being an attihclal jargon* Wester- 
gjard Indbydelsesskrift+tU Kjobnhavns UnLversitets Aarsfest,'^ 
i860) has pointed out that P41i is almost identical with the lan- 
of an inscription of A^soka, set up near Ujjayini (Gimar in 
Gonerat), and he and Kuhn hold it to represent the dialect spoken 
in Malava in the third century BX., and brought to Ceylon by the 
Buddhist apostle Mabendra* 
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modern dialects is their analytical tendency, even the 
plural beingf expressed by particular;, suffixes, while on 
the phonological side they incline towards assimilation^ 
the change of jy to / and r to and the substitution of 
the simple aspirate /i for the aspirated explosives ph^ 
and th. 

Among these neo-Hindu dialects must be included the 
tf-Romniany of the Gipsies, who seem to have penetrated 

’V' ■>pipM^^W***********^i miiur 

into liurope in the t welfth or thirteenth ce ntury of our 
era. Miklosich has endeavomed to trace their line of 

k 

march by a careful examination of thdr vocabular>', 
and concludes that they niust have passed successively 
through PogU, Armenia, Greece, Rumanja, Hujig^y, 
and whence they scattered themselves towards 

Germany, Tol^nd, a^1d Scandingyia, Italy and 

Hng dan d and Sc otlan d.^ 

Recent researches, and more especially the decipher¬ 
ment of early inscriptions, have obliged us to add the 
Sinhalese or Elu of Ceylon, in which the commentaries 
ontnc Buddhist canon were first written, to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan languages. According to Mr. Rhys 
Davids,’ “ it is based on the dialect spoken by the colony 
from Sinhapura in L 41 a, on the west coast of India, avIio 
drove into tlie remote parts of the island the former in¬ 
habitants, borrowing very little indeed from their lan¬ 
guage. Later or^the Sinhalese derived tSicir religion 
and literature from the opposite side of India, but in 

* '^Uebor die Mundarten und die Wandenmgen der Zigtfurier 
Europas,^' Th. 2 (1S73), , * ' 

® ^‘Annual Address of the President of the Philological Society 

( 1 S 7 S), P- 73- 
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dialects akin to their own/* Sinhalese possesses the 
Imguals ? and h^ except in the pro¬ 

nouns and names of living things^ all case-endings for 
adjectives, and many for nouns, as as the perjQa* 
endings of the verl>, expresse s imm bcr and cas e by [>qst - 
nxes, dJS^ent postfixes "^ein^fised for the'plural of 
animate and inanimate beingj, as in Persian, and has 
borrowed a large number of Sanskrit \Vords, 

West of tlie Indus is the Faslitu.Qr Paklitu of the Af¬ 
ghans, the descendants probably of the Paktyes of Hero¬ 
dotus, which has long been considered to belong to the 
Iranian group, but since Dr. Trumpp's labours niust be 
classed among the Indian dialects, It^formSj^, stepping- 
stone, as it were, between the Indian and Iranian divU 
sions, partaking to a certain extent of the features of 
both, but with predominant Prakrit characteristics* Like 
Sind hi, it has borrowed from its Iranian neighbours a 
whole system of pronominal buffixes. The language is 
albo known binder the names of Patan and Siyih-Push. 

In a small triangle to the extreme north of Afghanis¬ 
tan, with Badakshan on one side and Kashmir on the 
other, lies Dardistan, the countly of the Dards, among 
whom Dr, Leitnerhas discovered a Rumber of intercstijiff 
dialects* The principal of these seems to be the Shhia, 
a name sometimes applied to the whole Dardti group; 
among the dthers may be mentioned the Ainyid, the 
Khajuna, the Ghilgiti, the Aston* and the Kaldslia- 
ifdnder. Dard probably holds mucli the same position 
Pashtu, being an Indian rather than an Iranian lan¬ 
guage*" The present tense of the substantive verb in 
Arnyiil is conjugated as&m^ asAs^ asAr^ asAsi, asthnt, asnm; 
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the aspirated explosives are generally preserved instead 
of being changed into h as in the Prakrits ; and the past 
tense—at all events in Kal^sha—preserves the initial 
augtnent (as in Sanskrit and Greek). 

We now come to the or Irinian group* the 

most nearly akin to Sanskrit ^ all ''Hfl^rnao-EuropStin 
languages, and forming with the Indian dialects the 
Eastern or Asiatic brancli of the family. In some re^ 
spects, as in the retention of the old ablative in at or the 
preservation of the diphthong au, m, Persian is more 
archaic than Vcdic-Sanskrit. Its literary moiiuments, 
however, are of more recent date; the oldest parfs of the 
Zend-Avestaj the Bible of the Zoroastrian faithj being 
younger than the hymns of the Rig-Veda and belonging 
to an age when a portion of the Aryan community had 
broken with the polytheistic religion of their brethren, 
and under the conduct, it may be, of an individual pro¬ 
phet, had turned back from the Punjab to the mountains 
of the north-west. But we have one great advantage in 
Studying the Iranian group, and that is our opportunity 
of tracing the history of the language through^sy^ccssive 
and long-continued periods. We may divide this history 
into five periods, r^resented by Zend, Old or Achae- 
menian Persian, Huzvfiresh or Pehlcvi, Parsi, and Neo- 
Persian, 

The first knowledge Europe obtained of Zend and the 
Zend-avesta was Sue to the enthusiasm of a Frenchman, 
Anquetil Dugcjj^ittfwho, without means, and in the face 
cf great hardship* learnt the language from some Pars! 
priests at Surat, and returned to France in 1762 with 
over a hundred MSS, These enabled Eugfene Burnouf 
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to correct the attempt of Duperron to translate the Zend- 
avesta from a modern Persian translation! well as the 
faulty and uncritical teaching of the language he had 
received from the Parsi priests. Burnouf must be re- 
garded as the true founder of Zend philology* 

Now Zend was the language of the ancient Persian 
Zoroastrians, or worshippers of Ormazdi in eastern Iran, 
and consequently the language in which their sacred 
books were composed* All that has come down to us of 
the latter are the four books—the Ya'sn a, the Vijgejji 
the YaSits, and the Vendj^ad—'wliich make up the pre¬ 
sent Bible of the Zoroastrlan or Parsi community, the 
last of them giving a legendary account of the early 
migrations of the Iranian tribes. The modem Parsjs 
regard avesta as meaning the text, and f:€nd as the Peh- 
levi cornmentary; but this is certainly wrong, and Prof 
Haug would explain the first by a hypothetical Avhta, 
'*what is notified/' from A-vid, the second being usually 
taken as a corruption of zainft^ “ knowledge,'^ the San¬ 
skrit jdnti (twij)* Dr* Oppert is probably right in think¬ 
ing that neither zend nor avesta belonged to the dialect 
of eastern Iran, but are identical with two words {^zandi 
and dhastdyd) which occur in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of western Persiaj and mean respectively “prayer'" and 

V 

^‘law*"* At any rate, the great inscription set up at Be- 
Jiistun by Darius Hystaspis, commemorates his restora¬ 
tion not only of the Zoroastrian faith after its overthrow 
bj" the Turanian Magij'but also of the text and commen¬ 
tary of the Zend-avesta itself, w'hkh had been neglected 
!vr .proscribed. In a passage, unfortunately defaced in 
the Persian original, but preserved in the Protomedic 
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to 

version^ wc find, according to Dr. Oppert's version 
'*And Darius the king says : I have piade also elsewhere 
a book in the Aryan language, that formerly did not 
exist And I have made the text of the Divine Law 
(Atrsfa), and a commentary of the Divine Law, and tlie 
prayer, afid the translation. And it was written, and I 
scaled it And then the ^iicient book was restored by 
me in all nations,"and the nations followed In fact, 

Darius describes himself as acting like another Ezra of 
the Jewish tradition, and there can be little doubt 
that additions were made to the book at this time. In¬ 
deed, w'c can clearly distinguish fragments of varjdng 
antiquity ir^ the portions that have been prcseivcd. The 
Gathas, certain obscure hymns in the Ya’siia, arc older 
than any other part of the /^end-avesta, in spite of Prof, 
de Harlez's doubts;^ they are quoted or referred to In 
ail other parts, and stand to the latter in much the same 
relation as the Rig-Veda stands to the later Vedic and 
Brahman ic literature* The dialect of the Gat has differs 
slightly from that of the remaining Zend writings, pos¬ 
sibly because it is earlier, possibly because it was spoken 
in the highland regions. However this may be, both 
dialects are includee* in the Zend, the oldest form of 
Persian speech to which wc can go back* As Zend was 
the language of eastern Iran, bounded by Sogdiana on 
the north, by Hyijcaiiia on the west, and by Aracltosia 
on'the south, it is frequently called Bactnan or Old Bac- 
trian. It seems to have lingered on till tlic Greek period, 

^ “ Records of the Past*' vii. p» 109. Dr. Oppert has 

omiued the words “ by the favour of Ormaid,” winch introduce tHe 
king’s asseitton* 

* A vesta; Livre saerd des Scctateurs de Zoroastre^ (1875-6). 
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and thus to have been a contemporary of the Old or 
Achseinenian Fersi^ which was spoken in the west 
The latter dialect has been recovered from the 

Darius Hystaspis and his successors, 
the key to which was first found by the genius of Grotc- 
fend. In sonic points Old Persian is*less removed from the 
primitive Aryan than is Zend ; generally speakings how¬ 
ever, the contrary is the case The cuneiform alphabet 
of forty characters in which the inscriptions are wrilten 
was obtained in a very ingenious manner from the com¬ 
plicated ^syllabary of Assyria and Babylon, apparently 
under the direction of Darius himself, It fell intoJisuse, 


however, almost before a century had passed. What 
kind of writmg was used hy the eastern Iranians before 
the time of Darius it is impossible even to conjecture* 
Felilcv^or Hiizvizrcsh is known to us by translations 
of tG?Zcnd*avcsta, a treatise on cosmogony called tlie 
“ Bundelicsli/' and tlic coins and inscription^ of the 
Sassanian dyAasty (a.U- 226-^31), and seems to have 
been the language of the western district of Sevdd, 
though subdivided into the two dialects of Clialdeo- 
Pelilevi and Sassano-Pehlevi, Not only its vocabulary, 
but even its grammar has been in varied in a most ex¬ 
traordinary way by Semitic influences, and if we arc to 
suppose that the language we find in books and inscrip¬ 
tions was ever tpoken beyond the limits tf a Court circle, 
we shall have to admit the possibility of a mixed gram¬ 
mar: It seems most prolJable, however, that the mixture 
was to* be found rather in the writing than in the spoken 
language^ at all events the HuzvSresh translation of the 
A vesta was read by substituting Iranian for Aramean 
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expressions, Iranian terminations being^ add^d in the 
MSS. to Semitic words. While thj^ curious idiom was 
being cultivated in the ivest; another idiom^ Parsi or 
Paicnd, had grown up in the east* and was perpetuated 
in India by the Guebres, or fire-worshippers, who 
fled from Mahommedan persecution to Guzerat Parsi 
differs but slightly from the language of Firdusi, the 
great epic poet of Persia, whose Sliahiidmeh” or 
" Bonk of Kings/* commemorating the past glories of 
Aryan Tersia, was composed about JOo g^A.D. With 
Firdusi the history of modern Persian begins ; in his 
hands it is a pure Aryan dialect, free from foreign ad¬ 
mixture ; [but by slow degrees it incorporated an increas¬ 
ingly large Semitic element until its dictionary became 
half-filled with Arabic words. Neo-Persian resembles 
English in the simplicity of its grarnhiar; it*has even 
rid itself of any distinction of gender in the third per¬ 
sonal pronoun, while the idea of the genitive is expressed 
by the vowel ^ a remnant of an old relative; the lan¬ 
guage, nevertheless, is melodious and forcible, and Per¬ 
sian poetry takes a high rank. Of course, the literary 
dialect of modem Persia is only one out of many; 
among the provincial dialects the best known is perhaps 
that of 

But we have not yet finibhed our survey of the Ian- 


guagesbclongiag to the Iranian section of Indo-European 
speech. There still remain the K urdic dialects, of which 
the chief are the Ktjrmanji lietvJeerPilosul and Asia 
Minor and the Zaza, the Beluch i of Beluchistan, and the 
dialects of the Xms (Bashiari and Fafli), of the Tats* in 
the south-east of the Caucasus, and of the Iron or Os- 
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setes in the same neighbourhood Ossetian is divided 
into a great variety of patois^ and is closely connected 
with the ArmgBi^a^ which along with it, must be ex¬ 
cluded from the^ Iranian group, if Hubschmann’s opi¬ 
nion is right The classic period of Armcniaji begins 
with the formation of the alphabet by Mesrop in tlic 
fifth century of our era, and* the works of Moses of 
Chorene, Lazar of Fharp, Eznik of Kolb, and otliers* 
The literary dialect declined in the eleventh century, 
when the local patois began to take its place, A leading^ 
phonetic feature of Armenian is the change of the hard 
into the soft and of the soft into theJianLottaa* 

wdnie original p becomes h (as in hayr—pat 0 r). Three 
new tenses—a perfect, a pluperfect, and a future—Iiave 
been created in the verb by the help of participles. 

We must now pass at a leap to the westernmost of all 
the Aryan languages, that still spoken by the Kelts of 
WaleSj Brittany, Ireland, and tlie Scotch highlands^ 


Cornish becaTne extinct only in the last century, and 
Manx may even now be occasionally heard in the Isle of 
Man, The ancient Gaulish or Gallic disappeared wholly 
from France before the inroads of Latin and Teutonic, 
leaving behind it only some twenty 1?r thirty half-deci- 
phered inscriptions in Roman characters; but its utter 
disappearance must have been subsequent to the time of 
Sidonius Aptfllinarius, who congratulates Ecdicjus, his 
^brother-in-law, on inducing the Arvernian nobility to 
give up the use of the Keltic language,^ The Breton or 


^'"Quod sermonis Celttci squamam depositura nobilitas, nunc 
oratOTJCo stylo, nunc ctlam cairuenalibus modis imbuebatur,*' 
Epist^' 3, jit* 
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Armorican of Brittany' was a subsequent importation, 
derived from the Britons of Cornw^l and South Wales, 
who were led there by Maximus in the fifth century, or 
afterwards driven out of their country by the Saxon 
invaders* The Keltic tongues are gencraHy divided into 
Kj^mrk, comprising\ 9 elsh, Cornish, Breton and Gaulish, 
land Gaelic or Goidelic^ which includes Irisli or Erse, 
IscotclTSaclic (also called Erse), and Manx* This divi¬ 
sion, However, is founded on the fact that Kymric and 
Gaulish agree in changing c {gif') into where the 
original guttural is preserved in the Goidclic branch of 
the family* The inscribed stones of Wales and Devon* 
shire on which the gn appears, as, for example* in the 
word "'son,” are evidences of an Irish occupation 

of this part of our island- The Gauls of the Con¬ 
tinent had transformed their Fs into /'s centuries before 
their kinsmen in Britain did so, and if wc find local 
names of Keltic origin m the south of England which 
contain / instead of this is to be accouiiied for by the 
Gaulish conquest and occupation of this part of our 
island to which Ciesar is a witness*^ There was a time 
■when a Keltic-speaking people inhabited parts of Swit¬ 
zerland, the Tyrok even the country south of the 
Danube, as may bo proved by the evidence of local 
names, as well as those of certain plants of Dacia de¬ 
scribed by thcfphysician Dioskorides ; but it has left 
but little trace behind, and like the rest of the Keltic 
family, been pressed westward by the stronger tribes 
from the east The Kelts of Gaul, however^ took 
their revenge by military expeditions southivrard and 

1 See Hhys : ** Lectures on Welsh Philology ” (1877), pp* sg. 
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eastward, among which the two most celebrated are 
those led by Brctijus (a name of unknown meaning) 
when Rome was destroyed 390, and Delphi threat^ 
cned a hundred years later. Unsuccessful in Greece, the 
Gauls settled iii^some places on the Thracian, coast, 
while a mucli larger colony crossefl into Asia MJhor, and 
there occupied the district callet^ Galatia after them* The 
Galatian language survived down to the daysof St, Jerome. 

The Keltic dialects are distinguished by a regular 
mutation of the initial consonants* as it is termed, the 
final letters of one word influencing, as in Sanskrit, those 
of the following word. But their grammar also displays 
certain features ip^hich seem to indicate the ^ction of a 
non - A r v^ajiuiifiiL£ai:c_ at a time when the Aryan Kelts 
^verc in cla*e contact with^the earlier populations of 
western Europe, Prof. Rhja has suggested the possi¬ 
bility of seeing Basque or Iberi an influenc e in the 
incorporation of the pronouns between the Irish verb 
and its prefixes, a phaenomenou that appears exception- 
all}'' in Welsh, as well as in the Breton verb /£? /lave. Tlie 
differentiation of the verb and noun, again, which had 
been effected at an early time h\ Aryan, has been partly 
effaced in Wclsli, as though the latterjanguagehad come 
into contact with one 11 which the verb and noun were 
not distingui'^hed ; while the inflection of the Welsh pre¬ 
positions (as tm/t "for me,” eraf, "for tljce"), and of the 
substantive “my property/' i, e. '"mine,” rc- 

Inind.s us strongly of MSgydr usage. It is remarkable 
that we find a mixture of two very distinct races among 
all *Keltte-spcaking peoples; the first, generally called 
“Iberian” by physiologists, being short and brachyce- 
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phalic with black eyes and hair, and tlib secondr the 
pure Keltic, heingf, on the contraiy^^ tall and fair with 
long skulls, light hair, and blue eyes. 

Excepting glosses of the eighth century, and a few in* 
scriptions of still earlier date, Welsh*literature begins 
with the revival in the eleventh century, when such of 
the older poems as had been preserved ^verc modernized 
in language, and-a large number of additions were made 
to them and ascribed to the traditional names of Aneu- 
rin, Taliessin, and other bards. The best part of the 
literature belongs to the next two centuries, W'heh among 
other productions the Triads and a number of chronicles 
were composed. 

The oldest literary relic of Cornish is a glossary en¬ 
titled “Vocabula liritannica,” of thetwclth dr thirteenth 

* 

century,' The only remarkable specimen of Cornish 
literature, however, is a Passion-play of the fifteenth 
century, which is full of English loan-words*^ 

In Brefon we have the chartularies of tlic monasteries 
of Rhedon and Landevin, dating from the tenth and 
eleventh centuries,® the Buhez Santez Nonn,” or ^Life 
of Saint Nonna,of the fourteenth century, and a few 
other works* The “ancient” Breton poems given by 
Villetteuve in his ''Barzaz Breiz” have unfortunately been 
proved to be as modern as the “ Bepred Breizad ” or 
** Toujours Breton ” of M* LuzeL 

> Marked Vesp. A 14 iti the Cotton Collection in tlie British Mti-, 
seum, and edited ui Norrises “Cornish Drama,” voL ii* 

“ Edited by Whit?e3" Stokes in the “ Transactions of the Khiiolo- 
gical Society of London” {1863), , 

* See Courson's “Histoire des Peuples Bretons" (1346). 

* Edited by Legonidec (i 837)* 
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Irish Uteratarc is perhap? the oldest and most impor¬ 
tant of any produged by a' Keltic people. Glosses of 
tlie eighth century, ecclesiastical and poetical literature, 
tales and chronicles such as the famous “Annals of the 
Four Masters/* are among the works that may be men¬ 
tioned, The “Book of Kells,**^ow preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and written in Latin, 
is the most exquisite example in the world of that minute 
and intricate style of illuminating for which the Irish 
monks were especially esteemed In the earlier part of 
the Middle Ages, indeed, Ireland, “The Isle of the Saints/* 
was regarded as a centre of light and Intelligence, and it 
was not w'itliout reason that Charlemagne ijade “ Cle¬ 
ment the Scot head of the Palatine School, and estab¬ 
lished another Irishman, ^olin of Mailros, at Pavia. 
A considerable number of early inscriptions have been 
discovered in Ireland, written in the so-callcd Ogham 
characters, which are also met with in Wales and Eng¬ 
land. Prof ^?.hys has attempted to show, witTi fair suc¬ 
cess, that the Ogmic alphabet was primarily derived 
by the Kymric Kelts from a Teutonic people, and after¬ 
wards passed on to the Kelts of Ireland.^ 

Scotch Gaelic is the most corruf^t of all the Keltic' 
tongues, and its pronunciation bears but a very faint 
resemblance to its spelling. Its chief literary interest is 
connected wkh the Ossianic controvqjsy, which is still 
far from being completely settled. The Dean of Lis- 
more^s book, however,*compiled about 1530, and con- 
tainihg popular poems relating to Fingal the Finn, 

i I 

some of which arc ascribed to Osslan, make it clear that 
^ See hia ** Lectures on Welsh Philology" {JS77). 
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Macpherson had genuine materials before him, how¬ 
ever much he may have improved ^ upon his originals. 
His “Ossian,” indeed, would never have had the success 
jt obtained had it not breathed, to a certain extent, the 
spirit of the eiglitccnth century. Various minor poets 
have arisen among thG Scotch Highlanders during the 
past two hundred years, and specimens of tlicir produc¬ 
tions arc given in English verse by Prof. BJackie in Ins 
“Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands" 
(1S7C), where he also sums tip the history and present 
position of the “ Ossianic question." 

Wherever the Kelt has gone he has been follo'vi'ed by 
the Teuton, and little by little has had to make way 
before his stronger and more stolid supplanter. The 

h 

Teutonic group includes also the Scandinavian, and it is 
not difficult to form a hypothetical grammar and dic¬ 
tionary of the language once spoken by the common 
ancestors of Germans and Norsemen, Both, in fact, are 
branches of a single stem. We may dividc< 4 he Teutonic 
family into four groups—the Gothic, the Norse, the Low 
German, and the High German, their chief features being 
the adaptation of the Ablaut or change of vowel in the 
verbal conjugation,to express the distinction between 
present, past, and participle (as in sing^ sa?tgy 
Gothic or Ma;sogothic represents the first group of which 
we have literary record, and in some rcspcD^'s, such as the 
simpler character of tlic vocalism, the cases of the noun, 
and the dual of the verb, it showi more signs of archaism 
than its sister dialects. Our knowledge of Gothic, 4 iow- 
cver, is almost entirety confined to the fragments that 
remain of'the Gotliic version of the Bible made by the 
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Antin bishop WulfiU or UlphiJas in M^csia (bom A,D. 
31S, died 3^^8). parents had been carried captive 

from Cappadocia by Gothic invaders, and after convert¬ 
ings large numbers of the Gotlis to Christianity, he and 
his converts Jiad to escape ixito Roman territory shortly 
before Constantine's Meath. It says much both for tlie 
difficulties he must have encountered, and for hii own 
practical sense, that he refused to translate the books 
of Kings on tlic ground that the Goths were already 
too fond of war and bloodshed. The famous ‘Xodex 
argenteus/' now preserved at Upsala, is the mam autho¬ 
rity for tlic text of his Bible, of which all that \*s left are 
considerable portions of^o j^Q^pcIs 
Paul^ and fragments of a Psalm, of Kzra, and of Xche-> 
miah, ICxcluding a mutilated calendar, and two short 
documents from Naples and Arezzo, this constitutes all 
the materials we have for a study of the Gothic tongue* 
The language seems to hav'C died out in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Its phbiictic system agrees with tliat of the Low 
German, and not of the Higli German group. 

Norse is represented by Icelandic and Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish, the two first forming the East 
Scandinavian section, the two latter the West ScandK 
naviaii. Icelandic, thanks to its isolation, luis changed 
but little since its importation into the island in the ninth 
century, and fe practically identical ivitii the Old Norse, 
the Dansk of the Skalds or poets, and the Court dialect 
of all the Scandinavian nations as late as the doveiith 
centi^Vy. The East Scandinavians had advanced along 
the Boflmian Gulf, driving out the Finnic population 
they found there, while the w'estern branch crossed over 
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from the continent to the Aland Islands, and from thence 

to the southern coast of the peninsula. The two Runic 

alphabets of sixteen and twenty-four letters, both derived 

according to the usual view from the Latin capitals, 

were chieSy used by the Scandinavian tribes, though not 

unknown to the other members of the Teutonic family, 
■ 

and the earliest Runic inpcriptions yet found cannot be 
much later than 200 The stones of the prehistoric 

tumulus of Maeshow in the Orkneys are still scored 
with the runes of Norse marauders, who broke into it in 
search of treasure about 1150, and they let us see how 
widely spread a knowledge of this mode of writing must 
have been t^mong the people. But the old poetry of the 
Skalds, including short songs {Jiiiod ovquidd) on the deed's 
of the gods and heroes, was 6rst collected and committed 
to writing in Iceland in the twelfth century. This col¬ 
lection of mythic poems goes by the name of the 
or Great-Grandmother,'^ falsely ascribed to Saemund 
Sigfusson (died 1133). The younger, or prOse "Edda/^ 
was the work of Snorri Sturluson, who died in 1241, 
and consists of three parts—the mocking of Gylfi, the 
speeches of Bragi, and the Skalda, a sort of Norse ^'Ars 
Poetica/' The poct'cal language described in the Skalda 
was as artificial as that of the Arabs; objects were to 
be called by a variety of epithets, some obvious, some 
far-fetched, but srldom by their proper nafines, and the 
accumulation of synonyms accordingly became im- 

A 

' See Wimmer : Rtineskriftens Oprin< 3 eIse og Udvikling i 
Norden" (1B74). Dr* Isaiic Taylor, however, seems to have proved 
that the runes were derived from ait Ionic Greek alphabet of the 
sixth century, B C Sec his work on the “Alphabet'" (1S79). 
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mense. Thus an island could be called by 120 different 
words, and a sword^by nearly as many. This poetical 
dialect made free use of foreign words, and we find 
a poem called the ''Alvissmal (or ** Speech of the 
Allwise’^), preserved in the Old Edda, assigning the 
Low German biSrr {^'beer”) to th? jEsir or go 3 s, while 
the Norse ol or ale belongs to the language of men* It 
is hardly necessary to refer to the curibus parallel and 
illustration this affords of the similar distinction drawn 
in Homer between the languages of gods'* and “men/* 
The litemry era of Iceland lasted till its union by 
Hacon VL of Norway, and we owe to it the larger num¬ 
ber of the Sagas, such as the story of the “BurgtNJal/* or 
of “ Grcttir the Strong,*' which have recently attracted so 
much attention. The oldest^ monuments of Danish lite¬ 
rature mount back to the thirteenth century, and among 
them we may perhaps include the Latin History of Saxo 
Grammaticus, embodying a number of ancient myths; 
modern literary Danish has grown out of the Zeeland 
dialect of the sixteenth century, Swedish and Lithu¬ 
anian are the only two Aryan languages which have 
retained any traces of the original musical accent, and 
the nun^ber of rowels and diphthon^^ possessed by Old 
Norse is a proof of the delicate character of its organiza¬ 
tion. 

The Low German family is especiaUy interesting to 

the Englishman, whose own language belongs to it 

*Anglo-Saxon, that is, th& three slightly varying Anglian, 

Kentfeh, and Saxon dialects/ was spoken by a mixture 
' ^ 

^ '*"rhe Anglian was characterized by a special tendency to 
throw off final and by a frequent use of the weak ending 
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of tribes from the north of Denmark and the whole coast 
of the German Ocean^ and in spite otsuccessivc deposits 
of Danish, Norman-Frctich, and Latin, has remained the 
kernel and essence of the English language up to the 
present day. The tribes who remained at home were 
aftenvards termed FriMans, their oldest literary remains 
being some legal documents of the thirteenth century. 
The Frisic subdialects are very numerous, notwithstand¬ 
ing the smallness of the population that speaks them, but 
they have suddenly sprung into notoriety of late iu con¬ 
sequence of the curious forgery known as '"The t)era 
Linda Jiook/' wliich professes to have been composed in 
the year 55,9 R C. The earliest English or Anglo-Saxon 
Introduction is the epic of Beowulf, of the eightli century, 
portions of which still breathe a pagan spirit; but it 
may hav'c been composed on the continent. The literar}’^ 
dialect of Anglo-Saxon was destroyed by the Xorman 
Conquest, and the period that followed—sometimes 
termed Semi-Saxon—was characterized by a struggle 
between the local dialects and Norman French. With 
the middle of the thirteenth century begins a new stage 
in the history of our speech, which for the sake of con¬ 
venience may be called Early English; then comes 
Middle English, the Court dialect of Chaucer and his 
followers, succeeded by the Modern English of Elizabeth 
and our own day;. Besides Frisic, Anglo-Saxon claims 

and StiKon agreed in the absence of these features. Saxon 
was distinguished both from Angiian and Kentish hjr its ce for i. 
Kentish, finally, was separated frorn the others by its occasional ri 
for S'lvect: “Dialectsand Prehistoric Forms of Eo;tIish/^ itt 
the Transactions of the Philological Society of London," 1S76 
(i>. 19), 
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close relationship with the Old Saxon of tlic coast 
tween the Rhine af^jl the Elbe i indeed, from the second 
to the fifth centuries the three groups of dialects, Frisic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Old Saxon, probably fonned but a 
single language, which differed chiefly from tiie extant 
Old Saxon in its preservation of*lhe diphthong; ni and 
of the thematic / and The, most important relic of 
this Old Saxon tongue is the Christian poem of the 
“ tieliand/' or Saviour/' preserved in two MSS, of the 
ninth century,® Its modern representatives are the Low 
German proper, or “ Platt Deutscli/’ spoken in the low¬ 
lands of northern Germany, and the Netherlandish, 
divided into its two dialects of Dutch a:^d Flemish, 
Flemish was once the Court language of Flanders and 
Brabant, but has had to yielfl its place to the Dutch, 

High German, with all its dialects, is the language of i 
the greater part of modern Germany* Its history faIJs| 
into three distinct periods, lEe Old High Gorman? 
period can ht traced back to Charlemagne and the oathsj 
of Strassburg, preserved in the “Annals^' ofNithard/ andj 
may be divided into FVankish, Aiemanno*Suabian, and' 
Austro-Bavarian. From the twdfdi century onwards the 
vowel endings tend to disappear, anith^ language enters 
upon its second or Middle High German stage. This is 
the period of the redaction of the Nibelungen Lied and 
of the great Minnesingers, Waltlier von der Vogelweido, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Tanhflser. The Court 

^ SWeet: eit, p, 57, 

' * pditeti by Schinelicr; Holland 1 Poema Saxoiiicum Sseculi 
noni'^ (1B305, 

* Edited by Pertz (1839), pp. 38, 39, 
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^ dialect was based on that used in Suabia* Early in the 
sixteenth century New High Germ^ took its rise in the 
Chancelleries, and through the influence of Luther, who 
had adopted it in his translation of the Bible, gradually 
|be came the standard of educated speech. 

Wc mbst now turn tbthe Letto-Slavic languages, which, 
iike the Keltic on the wqst, have been perpetually pushed 
back by the move vigorous and encroaching Teutonic* 
Old Prussian is extinct, like the Slavonic tongues of 
German Austria, and it is somewhat remarkable that 
both the capitals of modern Germany—Berlin and 
Vienna—‘Stand on ground that was once Slavonic. The 
Lettic and^ Slavonic groups bear much the same relation 
to one another as the Scandinavian and German, but the 
first, though confined to a comparatively small district, 
is decidedly the more archaic, and nearest the primitive 
Aryan speech. In certain points Lithuanian grammar 
is of an older type than even that of Sanskrit— esst, 
thou art,*^ for instance—but in most respects the con¬ 
verse is the case. So far as the conjugation is concerned, 
Lithuanian is far inferior to the oldest known Slavonic, 
This is Church Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, once spoken 
from the Adriatic the Danube and Black Sea, and 
still the liturgical language of the orthodox Slav, Owing 
to slight changes inevitably introduced into it in the 
course of time, tljis Church Slavonic may he classified as 
Old and New. It was the language into which the Bible 
was translated by the brothers (Constantine) Cyrillus and 
Methodius in the ninth century, the oldest copy of the 
translation being the Gospel of Ostromir, 1036 The 
Greek alphabet was modified by Cyrillus to suit the 
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pecuUafities of Slavonic pronunciationj but the Slavs be^ 
longing to the Latjji Church rejected this in favour of 
another called Glagolitic* The modern dialects of the 
Slavonic famil)r gre the Russian, the Ruthenian or Little 
Russian, the Polish, the Czech (Click) or Bohemian, the 
Slovak, the Slovenian, the two "Borabian idioms, also 
called Wendic and Lusatlan,«the Bulgarian, and the 
Servo-Croatiam Russian (or Great Russian) is characte¬ 
rized by the same phonetic and grammatical complexity 
as the sister Slavonic tongues, and its power of forming 
iigglutinative compounds has often been noticed. Thus 
the two words Baga^ without God,” can fused 
into a single whole, from which, by the help cjf an adjec¬ 
tival suffix, ^'godless," can be formed; from 

this, again, the noun hezho^li^iik^ “an atheist,” then the 
dcaominativc verb bzznozhnichat^ “ to be an atheist/' with 
a whole crop of derivatives, including the abstract 
b^zbozhnichestvo^ “the condition of being an atheist,” 
from which finally get the barbarous compound bcZ‘ 
bozhnkhcstvovatl' “ to be in the condition of being an 
atheist*” Participles, too, have replaced the aorist and 
imperfect, which have also been lost in Ruthenian, 
though retained in Servian and Bulgarian, and in this 
change we may perhaps trace the influence of those 
Tatar tribes whose blood enters so largely into that of 
the modem Rmssian community* ^ 

Ruthenian or Rusniak occupies a large part of southern 
Russia, comprising KieV, the ancient capital, and is also 
:spoken over a considerable portion of Galicia, Its litera- 
iuro U thiefly national and traditional, like that of Rus- 
:stan proper, which has shown signs of activity and 
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originality only since the age of Lomonosov (1711-1760). 
K-uthcnian dilTers from Russian m s<?,vcral points, among 
which may be mentioned the loss of the present passive 
participle and the possession of infinitives with diminu¬ 
tive endings. A far more cultivated tongue is the Polish, 
which iias a literature reaching back to the end of tlie 
tenth century. This, however, was for the most part in 
Latin ' a strictly native literature cannot be said to com¬ 
mence before the fourteenth century. Polish is divided 
into a variety of dialects, which Russian and Prussian 
despotism have been doing tJieir best to stamp out, but 
it may be considered as still spoken by about ten mil¬ 
lions. W<irds {foreign importations excepted) are ac^ 
cented on the peiiultima, in contrast to Czecji and Sora- 
bian, which accent the first syllable, while in Russian, 
Ruthenian, Slovenian, and Croato-Servian, the accent 
may fall on any part of the word. The consonants w'licn 
in combination undergo considerable modification, 
Czech and the closely allied Slovak are sfftrcaci over the 
whole of llohemia, except a strip on the west and north, 
the greater part of Moravia and the tract to tlie south of 
Poland, and are t!ie dialects of about 6^500,000 people. 
The earliest Bohemian documents go back to tlie eighth 
century, the first records being the MSS. of Krdlovdor or 
Kdnigmhof/ and Zclenohora (Gmnberg) discovered in 
iS 17,which belovg to the period of the cot^ersion of the 
country to Christianity, and embody a number of into- ^ 
resting myths. Up to the Hussite war, Bohemian iitcra- 
ture was much in advance of that of any of its Slavonic 
neighbours ; it is only since the close of the last century 
that it has been again revived* The language has 

' HATikOt ho^vcver, sdll Jics under the suspicion of having- forged 
this MS. He certamiy died bcEore the inipiitfition was removed. 
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changed considerably since it first comes before us in the 
eighth century, th% old imperfect and aorist have dis¬ 
appeared, and phonetic decay has been somewhat active. 
Among fhe vowfis at present possessed by it may be 
noticed the vocalie r and /, always short in Czech, but 
often long in Slovak, which give its words, when spelt, a 
strange appearance, A reform m the orthography of the 
language was completed tn 1S30 by substituting Roman 
for Gothic letters, and the Polish and German w has sub¬ 
sequently been discarded for the Latin -y. 

Serbian or Sorabian is distinguished into two dialects, 
High Lusatian and Wcndic, or High and Low Sorabian, 
The district in which it is spoken is now reduced to 
small dimcjjsions watered by the Spree, and lying partly 
in Prussia, partly in Saxony^ Its literature is insignifi* 
cant, in spite of a literary society founded in 1845 to re¬ 
vive and cultivate it, and its first printed book is a work 
of Catholic devotion, published in 1512, ServeyCroatian 
or Illyrian, orf the other hand, has of late been taking a 
somewhat prominent position. The countries over which 
it extends—Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Slavonia, Croatia, and part of southern Hungary, have 
been made notorious by the events orthe recent Turkish 
war. Istria and Dalmatia are also included in its domain, 
and though the dialects spoken over this large tract of 
country are nScessarily numerous theymay be divided 
jnto three main groups :”thc Servian, the Dalmatian, 
and the Croato*Bosnian. The three groups are character¬ 
ized by the different pronunciation of a vowel originaUy 
which at Belgrade remains while at Agram it appears 
as and in Cattaro as_y^or tyl, Servian literature was 
IL H 
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practically founded by Vouk Stephanovitch Karajich at 
the beginning of the present centi^fy, though tlie east 
Servian dialects can boast of documents at least five 

hundred years old, and the west Servian of records that 

#■ 

date from the twelfth century, while the admirable litera¬ 
ture of kagusa goes Back to the sixteenth. But it is the 
Fesma (Pisma) or ballad, which characterizes the native 
and national literature of Servia, Many of the ballads 
are quasi-historical, and of great age, and Kapper, in 
1851, united a portion of them relating to the same 
mythical cycle in a long Epic, and so created a Servian 
Homer. A large number of Turkish and French words 
have foun^l their way into the modern dialect, but the 
old aorist and imperfect have been retained (dih =s *'fui,*' 
l>ijah = eramwhile a perfect has been formed by 
means of a participle, as sam bto^ I have been/’ 

Slovenian is spread over southern Carmthiaand Styria, 
as well as Carniola and a part of northern Istria, and is 


the native tongue of more than 1,200,000 persons. It is 
very closely connected with Servo^Croatian, and may be 
classed with the latter under the general name of Illy¬ 
rian. Its literature begins with the sixteenth century, 
and it is the native dialect of the great Slavonic philo¬ 
logist, Miklosich. Last of, the living Slavonic languages 
comes Bulgarian, spoken north and south of the Balkans 
by about 6,ooo,CfpO pt^rsons, a large part tf whom, how¬ 
ever, are Ugrian Huns by descent The adoption of a 
Slavonic language by a race, whose skulls still belong to 
the Finnish type, according to Virchow, is an inteitsting 

m 

illustration uf the small relation that exists 1>etween 
philology and ethnology. The fact explains the attenu^ 
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atcd condition of Bulgarian grammar when compared 
with that of other Shvonic tongues, as well as the post* 
position of the articie which it shares with Wallach and 
Albanian. The vocabulary also is full of Turkish, Greek, 
Albanian, and Rumanian words.^ Some efforts have 
been made of late years to introduce schools and a taste 
for literature into the country* Like Servo-Croatian, 
Ruthenian, and Russian, Bulgarian has lost the dual in 
the verba! conjugation possessed by Church Slavonic; 
on the other hand, in agreement with the other Slavonic 
langu^es, it has a compound declension " in whic^ the 
adjective is made definite by postfixing the pronoun /. 
Thus in Servian vast visok means “ a lofty oik," visohi 
rast, the lofty oak,'* The same form of declension is 
also met with in Lithuanian, 4nd we may even compare 
the difference between the terminations of the German 
adjective, when standing alone or preceded by the article. 
It may be added that a Servian writer, Danitcbitch, has 
lately proposed the following classification of the Slavonic 
tongues, on purely phonetic grounds :—■ 




/ 


Primitive Slavonic(t 


( 


Polish and Polabish 
Czech and Sor^ian 


\Church Slavonic 
Srtvo-Croatian 


JRuthenian 
] Russian 
^ I Bulgarian 
Slovenian 


There are various other conflicting schemes, however, 
and the "primitive Slavonic" is probably a figment ot 
the philological analyst, the se^erjl Slavonic languages 
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being the relics of co-existing dialects which existed from 
the beginning. Many of these dialfccts have of course 
perished, among them being the Polabish or old dialects 
of the Slavonians of the Elbe, whosot literary remains 
belong to the beginning of the last and the end of the 
preceding century. 

The Lettic group comprises the two living dialects of 
Lithuanian and Lettish spoken by a population of nearly 
three millions on the south-east coast of the Baltic and 
in Courland and Covno, and the extinct dialect of Old 
Prussian once dominant between the Vistula and the 
Niemen, The latter is only known to us from documents 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the most im¬ 
portant being a translation of the German Catechism 
printed in 1561, and a Gcfirman *Prussian vocabulary of 
more than 800 words compiled in the fifteenth century^ 
and lately edited by Nesschnann> Lettish may be 
described!as Lithuanian in a later stage of development^ 
its accentuation, for instance, being invariably on the first 
syllable and not movable as in Lithuanian, It is usually 
divided into High and Low Lettish, the last being again 
subdivided into north-west Kurish or Tahmish, and the 
Middle dialect on tvhich the common literary language 
is based. Lithuantan was stmilarly divided by Schieicher 
into High and Low, distinguished by tlic change of ij 
and dj into cxr, sfrid dk in the former; buf this division 
has b^n successfully attacked^ by Kurschat/ who pro-* 

% 

' " Ein deutsch-preussisches Vocabulanum aus detn Anfatig dps 
15 Jahrh" (1868), See Pott fn the “ Beitrage zur vergL ^prachf,"" 
vi* 

“ “ Wdrterbueb der Litai^iscben Sprache^^ p, viii. {1S70). 
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poses to call the dialect of the extreme south of Prussian 
Lithuania (the com«non literary language) High Lithu¬ 
anian, while a somewhat widely divergent dialect spoken 
in the north a miles below Merael might be termed 
Low Lithuanian, Lithuanian literature consists in large 
measure of dainas^ or national songs,” and prose talcs, 
and it also boasts of one poet, Christian Donaleitis (1714- 
So), whose poem of “The Seasons"'in'3,000 lines pos¬ 
sesses considerable merit Lithuanian phonology agrees 
strikingly in some respects with that of the Indie branch, 
sz ( ~ sfi) answering to I-E. Sansk. V, Zend f / i to 
I-E, kw^ Sk* ch^ Zend k ; t (= French/) to Sk.j\ 

Zend and ^ to I-E, Stand Zend^(*^}, These 
sounds liav^ undergone further modification in Lettish, 
where L and ^ have become*^ (= fs) and dz before the 
soft vowels, as in cdL to lift/* l^ith* /'////, and ss and 
have become j and 5 ', as stnds, “ the heart/* Lith* sstrdis 
or zeme, “the earth/* Lith* Lithuanian has pre¬ 

served the difal as well as the various case-endings in the 
noun and the present and future tenses in the verb. A 
new perfect and imperfect, however, have come into 
existence, the iatter being a compound tense formed by 
the help of the auxiliary to da, • 

We must now pass on to another and very important 
branch of the Aryan family, the Greek , or Hellenic. Ijai 
no other of flie allied languages Kas IPEIe vowel system 
, been developed with such perfection and adapted to the ’ 
expression of grammatical forms. In fact, the Greek of 
historic period is characterized by a gnphonv. 

a nrastfe clearn ess, and a logic al consist ency. It is diffi¬ 
cult to know how far to the north dialects belonging to 
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the Hellenic stem may have extended ! TliessaUan was 
regarded as a rude JEollc dialect, ll^acedonJan was still 
further removed from classical Greek, and Thracian 
seems to belong to another stock At the same time 
the scanty remains that have been left of the Phrygian 
language in inscriptioftis and glosses prove the latter to 
have been Hellenic, at^d the Phrygians traced their 
descent from the Briges or “ Freemen " of Thrace* The 
other Aryan languages of Asia Minor, Mysian, Lj^ian, 
and probably ^arian , must also, it woulo^ppear^^e 
classified as Hellenic, If any trust can be put in the 
translations proposed by Gompertz for the inscriptions 
in Cypriote characters on the terra-cotta whorls found 
by Dr* Schliemann at Hissarlik, a language almost 
purely Greek would have been spoken in the Troad at 
an early period* However that may be, within Greece 
itself and the islands and colonies adjacent three main 
dialects were considered to exist—Dork, Ionic, and 
ALolk, D«ck was spread over the Peloponnesi^,Itf egara, 
Crete, Rhodes, and the colonies of Sicily, Libya, and 
Southern Italy* The Doric “accent^’ was especially 
strong in Laconia. must be divided into Old Ionic, 

New Ionic, and Attje, and while Doric was pre*eminently 
the dialect of landsmen and mountaineers, Ionic was the 
dialect of sailors and merchants. Its centre was the 
iEgean, on cithcf side of which it was spoken in Attica 
and Ionia, where there were four local varieties according 
to Herodotus.! old Ionic has been preserved in many' 
of the forms and phrases of the Homeric poems, and 
is distinguished from New Ionic by its more archaic cha- 

> L 14^. 
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racter, preserving the primitive long vowels for instance^ 
which become shor^in New lonic^ as in vin instead of 
(= ndvas), or the old genitive termination in -ouj, which 
subseqaentiy pajsed through -00 into the contracted 
Attic stands midway between Old and New Ionic in the 
matter of conservative tendencietf; thus the Idss of the 
digainma in is compens^ed by the lengthening of 

the second vowel which is never made short j&)lic 
was, perhaps, the most widely used of the Greek dia¬ 
lects, and may be classified as ^olic proper, Boeotic, and 
Thessalian- It was the dialect of Lesbos, Cyprus, 
Thessaly, Bneotia, Elis, and Arcadia, though the fast two 
are made Doric by Wcstphal.' The form it^assumed in 
Cyprus h^ recently been disclosed to us by the de¬ 
cipherment of the Cypriote syllabary, and is particularly 
interesting, its main features being tile amalgamation of 
the article with the initial vowel of the next word and 
the preservation of the digamma (?/), which was elsewhere 
lost early, 3 s well as of the yod (jy)* Besides these 
dialects there was also an artificial epic dialect, based 
partly on Old Ionic, partly on New Ionic, and resulting 
from the recitation of half-modernized epic poems by 
clans of rhapsodists who frequently used archaic words 
and forms wrongly or created others by false analogy* 

The epic dialect of Homer and the other fragments of 

« 

1 “ Vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen,** 

L p, 43. See, however, Gelb^e and Schrader, in Curtius^ “ Studien/' 
ii- f, X. (1869, iS 73 },who show that Arcadian occupies a middle place 
betwtoi Lesbo^Cyprlan and Thessalo-Boeotian* Elean most be 
classedavith Arcadian, though after the fifth century B.d it is much^ 
agected by Laconisms, and frotn the first had a remarkable predt^ 
lection for the vo Al a. 


f 
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the epic cycle^ together with tliat of suih kter imita¬ 
tors as Apollonius Rhodius, is a kin^d of tessdated pave¬ 
ment in which the whole history of the poems is reflected- 
Thus such stray -/EoJisms as 

confirm the tradition that the home of epic 
verse was in jEoJian'fimyrna and the neighbourhood of 
the Trojan plain, whence it was handed on to the Court 
poets of the Ionian cities. The intermixture of Old and 
New Tonic forms, the use of the same word now with the 
digamma and now without, the sporadic appearance of 
j^od (as in jwfj, or of a long -« in the neuter plural, 
the co-existence of two or three different forms charac¬ 
teristic of successive stages in the growth of the language 
(as the genitives in -mo for -ocryo, and -ow, or the dative 
plural with and without are among the many indica¬ 
tions of the length of time during which the lays were 
orally handed down, and so reflected the several changes 
undergone by tlie living speech. The false forms, such 
as iE(VaTa'from tlfn with a digamma, or tmx$E and 
with a double consonant, the mistaken meanings at¬ 
tached to words preserved in some ancient formula 
or epithet, the extension given to an assumed poetic 
licence/* all show tlic artificial character which the poeti¬ 
cal language gradually a^umed. The Atticisms which 
occur on every page, and caused Aristarchus to consider 
Homer as an Athenian, as well as words and4phrases which 
seem to belong to the Periklean era, are witnesses to more 
than one Attic recension after tlte poems had been trans¬ 
ferred to the mainland of Europe. And lastly, the few 
forms wliich bear the impress of the Alexandtine age 
testify to the harmonistic labours of the critics of Alcxan- 
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dria, who scAjght to remove contradictions and incon¬ 
sistences by expunging whole passages or introducing 
trifling corrections* But the epic dialect, such as we have 
it^ was essentially a creation of the Ionian mind ; it grew 
up among the i^olian and Ionic settlers in Asia Miiior^ 
who liad fled from the Dorian iirtaders of the’Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; it recorded their glori^i^ and their hatreds, and 
with the exception of a single line in Odyssey (xix* 177), 
there is as little trace of the Dorian name as there is of 
the Dorian dialect 

This Dorian dialect, however, as befitted the idiom of 
uncorrupted mountaineers, is the most conservatiW of all 
the Greek dialects. Thus it preserves the t^gamma, as 
well as the primitive dental, which had become a sibilant 
in the other dialects, as ^in Jifwrf (= 

(fiHcvvi (= srit&ij-t) ] wliilc tlic acccut of the 
aorist embodies the fact that the last syllable has 
been shortened by losing a final consonant 
Next to DoPic, Old Ionic and Attic exhibit the most 
archaisms. The Homeric and Hesiodic literature bear 
witness to the comparatively late date at which the 
digamma became extinct hi the Ionic dialect, though 
only one Ionic inscription with tbis*lettcr has yet been 
found (in Naxos), and the legends scratched on the 
granite colossi of Abu-Simbel by the Ionian mercenaries 
of Psammitidiius (probably B.c. 590) sl^w no sign of iU 
existence. Except in the matter of the digamma, which 
was retained up to a dbmi)aratively late date, Lesbian 

JEolih has gone furthest in the path of phonetic and 

■ 

grammitical change* Even the accent has been uni- " 
fornily thrown as far back as possible. However, the 
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verbs in were more numerous than *iii the sister- 
tdioms, for €x:ample answen^ing to the ordinary 

but most of these are of late formation though 
modelled after an ancient pattern. 

It has been the fashion to class Greek with Latin^ and 
even to constitute a hypothetical Helleno-Italic or 
"Peksgjc*' language from which the dialects of Greece 
and Italy have been supposed to have sprung. But such 
a theory is but the echo of the effete prejudices and be¬ 
liefs of pre-scientific philology." Greek and Latin were 
generally the only dead languages taught and known, 
and where Hebrew did not come into competition it was 
imagined ^that everything must be derived from Greek* 
Not only were the two classical tongues thought to be 
intimately bound together,, but it was further laid down 
that Latin was but a dialect of Greek, a sort of corrupt 
^Eolic in fact It is no longer possible to believe that 
fTi?rdation between Greek and Latin is especialSy close. 
Latin gravitates rather towards the Kehic languages, 
where, as in Latin, we find a passive in -r, and a future 
in -by while Greek is much 0101*6 nearly related to 
Asiatic Zend* Alone in Greek* Zend, and Sanskrit has 
the augment been* preserved ; the comparative in 
the alpha privativty the ^ (md) prohibitive, and the voice¬ 
less aspirate, all find their analogues in Zend ; while, 
as Prof. Max lyTuHer points out, there sft:e striking re¬ 
semblances between the lexicons of Greek and Zend. 
Thus the Greek Ar^eiirrof* ani, oSuf, 

answer to the Zend qtaman^ fraista^ ana, &iva f*bne”), 
garailh ^"reverence"), ddnti (“creation"), vai^m-^a} 

' " Chips/ iv. p, 249. 
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On the other 1 ian<J, Greek stands in marked contrast to 
Latin as regards phenology. While Greek preserves the 
vowels, Latin preserves the consonants, and the aspirated 
tenues, % p, become in Latin the simple /^ and 
Equally opposed is the verbal conjugation where Latin 
has dispensed with a laiTge numbei'of the old tehses and 
supplied their place with new compounds* By way of 
compensation the Greek declension is poorer than the 
Latin, in spite of its retention of the dual and use of the 
archaic endings -$£(v} and 4 e, 

The loss of consonants, s, &c., has been the chief 
cause of the phonetic changes of the Greek language. 
The rule that drops s between two vowels hasjseen espe¬ 
cially prolific of change. So also has been the disap¬ 
pearance of X which, when, coming after a denta!, has 
given rise to The grammatical terminations, again, 
have been strangely transformed by the rule which for¬ 
bids a word to end in any consonant save Uj r, s (and in 
two cases ^).* The decay of the final consonants was, 
however, but slow, and the late date at which the final 
nasal of the accusative disappeared may be judged of 
by the preservation of the vowel a, as in pifovrat a nasal 
preventing any modification of a preceding alpha^ In 
the declension, the locative has taken the place of the 
dative, as Tstr-erj ( ^ and the instru¬ 

mental ending is preserved in the Honjeric vau^piiy). In 
the verb the old middle or intransitive voice has been 
retained, which has been lost in Keltic and Letto* 

Slavonic, and has left but few traces in Latin^ Though 

1 

^ -cH is a compound af the two locative endings and and 
stands for jwf. 
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capable in an eminent degree of forming compoundsj 
Greek has remained free in this resppct from theextrava-^ 
gatices of Sanskrit, and its syntax has reached a high 
level of development. ^ 

Political and literary reasons made Attic the standard 
dialect of Greece, and in the hands of the Alexandrian 
writers it became the or ** common language/' 

of the Greek world.. But outside the literary coterie and 
such University cities as Athens or Alexandria, this 

common languagechanged considerably, and we have 
only to compare tlie Greek of the New Testament with 
that of Plato or Thucydides to see how great the change 
could be. , The transference of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople, and the mixture of national¬ 
ities which took place th^re, gradually produced the 
Byzantine Greek of the Middle Ages, out of w^hich grew 
modern Greek or Romaic, properly applied to the edu¬ 
cated dialect of Greece at the time of the war of inde- 

f 

pendence. By tiie side of this stood a large number of 
local varieties, amounting, it is said, to as many as 
seventy/ one especially, the Tzakontan of the Morca, 
differing from the literary language in a very marked 
degree."^ Some of these dialects have now disappeared, 
but several still remain, especially in the islands, and 
to such an extent docs dialectic variation still proceed 
that in Lesbosf"villages distant from ^ch other not 

^ Stoddart: Glossology/^ p. 33* ,But see above, p* 304. * 

* An exhaustive grammar and vocabulary of this dialect, in three 
volumes, is being prepared by Dr. DefFner, The vocabulary will 
contain 6,000 words, with examples* Many of the words ahd 
phonetic peculiartdes of the dialect go back to the “ Laconisms ” 
recorded by Hesychius and other ancient lexicographers* 
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more than two or three hours have frequently peculiar 
words of their own aiiid their own peculiar pronunciation,” ^ 
The educated dialect, however, was but slightly removed 
from the Attic Qfeek of classical times, and the leaders 
of Greek literary fashion have found it possible with the 
aid of schools and newspapers to weed ** Romaic ” of 
modern forms and idioms, to restore old cases, tenses 
and words, and in short to revive classical Greek, This 
revival is one of the most curious linguistic facts of the 
present century; even the dative has been recovered, 
and the infinitive in -nv is being substituted for the peri¬ 
phrastic vi (= liwt) with the conjunctive, which had long 
taken its place. The conjugation, neverthelc^, still dis¬ 
plays an analytic tendency, the dual has disappeared, 
and the pitch-accent has been changed into a stress- 
accent, causing the accented syllable to be long and the 
unaccented one to be short. Modern Greek prommcia- 
tion, moreover, is very far removed from that of classical 
times; toiacis^ms is predominant, reducing vowels and 
diphthongs to the common sound of while the aspirated 
consonants have become surds,^ 

One group of Aryan speech is still left for notice* The 
numerous Romanic tongues which trace their descent from 
the language of Rome make the Italic group one of 
special importance* These tongues not only have a con¬ 
tinuous history of their own, but we cai> also trace them 

* ^ Max Muller: “Lectures,** 1, p, 53 (Sth edition). 

* A Greek dialect is spoken in eight small towns in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Otranto and Lecce* It changes x into as in 
pr Atfffti* for reminding us of the replacement of the guttural 
aspirate by the simple aspirate in Latin, See Morosi; “ Studij sui 
Dialetti Grecl ddla terra a' Otranto “ (*870), 
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back to a welUknown fountain-head. They enable us to 
verify or correct our attempts to restore the parent-Aryan 
by a comparison of the derived languages, as well as to 
study the laws of letter-change in actual, Uving speech* 
But Latin, the language of Rome, was but one out of 

4i 

many Italic dialects- Putting aside the non-Aryan 
Etruscan, we find in Italy two great stocks, the lapy- 
gian and the Latino-Sabellian, The lapygian is repre¬ 
sented by the inscriptions of the ancient Messapia in the 
south, which are as yet but partially deciphered. They 
suffice to show, however, how distinct their language is 
from the other Aryan dialects of Italy; the genitives 
in <aihi and -iMit the use of aspirated consonants, and 
the avoidance of m and t at the end of words, connect it 
rather with the Greek than^ with the true Italic stock* 
The latter falls into two branches, the Latin and the 
Umbro-Samnite, comprising the idioms of the Umbrians, 
Sabines, Marsians, Volscians, and Samnites or Oscans. 
Oscan, which is chiefly known to us from tHe inscriptions 
on the bronze tablets of Agnone^ and Bantia,“ and the 
Abell a Stone,® was spoken in Samnium and Campania, 
and IS, on the whole, the mo^t conservative of the Italic 
dialects; while Umbrian, on the other hand, the language 
of the north, has suffered more than any other from the 
action of phonetic decay. Our knowledge of Umbrian is 
prindpatly derived from the bronze tablets known as the 
Eugubine Tables, discovered at Gubbio, the ancient > 

^ Found at Fonte di Romito in 1848. 

* Found at Qppido, on the borders of Lucania, in 1793* * 

^ Used as a doorstep till noticed by Prof* Recnondini in 1740, and 
removed to the museum of Nola* 
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Iguvjum, in 1446^ in a subterranean chamber. They 
relate to the twelv# sacrifices and litmigtes to be per¬ 
formed in honour of the twelve gods by various guilds. 
Doth Umbrian ai^d Oscan differ from Latin in substitut- 
ing p for as in pis for quis^ in'replacing k before 

/ by a strongly pronounced aspirate, as in Ohiavis for 
Octavius, and in changing aspirated tenues to / in the 
middle of a word where Latin has b, as in tefe {iibi)^ sifei 
{sibi). Umbrian also developed a peculiar r out of an 
original r/, and invented a new cliaracter to denote it; 
thus answers to the Latin donum; rere to the 

Latin dediL It tended to omit vowels altogether, and 
to reduce diphthongs to simple vowels even more than 
Latin, whiic^ the terminations fell into the utmost dis¬ 
order. Oscan, on the contravy, preserves the diphthongs 
and retains the organic a where Latin has as in 
antcr by the side of the Latin uiUt; it avoids the cliange 
of s to r between vowels, as well as the assinylation of 
sounds ; kens^r^ for instance, corresponds with the Latin 
censor for mis-tor. Both in Oscan and Umbrian the 
genitive of nouns in *a is that of nouns in -?/f, ^eis 
and while the locative ^is retained, and the dative 
plural in -bus discarded. Much use, too, is made of the 
old infinitive in and whereas the Latin future has 
had recourse to tlie auxiliary /uo^ the Oscan Acr-cst, he 
Will take/' preserves the old signiatic fonmn As Momm¬ 
sen observes, the relation between Latin and Osco-Um¬ 
brian maybe compared to that between Ionic and Doric, 
OKan and Umbrian differing from one another much as 
the Doric of Sicily differed from the Doric of Sparta. 
But whether Latin, Oscan, or Umbrian, all tlie Italic 
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languages agreed in throwing back the accent as far as 
possible, and thus losing all trace of^he primitive Aryan 
accentuation. 

The history of Latin itself may Jt)e grouped into 
three periods,—that of Old Latin, down to the Second 
Punic war ; that of classical Latin, which gradually be¬ 
came the artificial dlaleot of a select literary coterie; and 
that of Neo-Latin, the language of the people under the 
Empire, out of which sprang the Romanic idioms of 
mediieval and modern Europe. Classical Latin broke 
down the diphthongs into simple vowels {Jus for 
units for ointts^ plures for ploicres, civis for ceivis)^ reduced 
short a td i {optimus for opt&nms^ regimm for r€glmms\ 
changed o to e {verto for vorto) and e to {navem for 
navim)^ and extended the^ transformation of s into r 
{arbor for arbos), and of initial / into h {hordeum for 
fordeum), D occasionally appears as /, as in lacrima for 
dacrUma^ ^dor for olor {okre)^ and initial dv becomes 
simply h {bonus^ bis for dmnus^ dvisY Thfc old ablative 
in -if, which long kept its place in official documents, lost 
its characteristic consonant, and sontentiad or oqmltodh^d 
to become sententia and occufio, the locatives in 
Romai) were confounded with the ablative or the geni¬ 
tive, and the old dative in / (-^ as irCpopuloi^ Romaic or 
ceivd, was worn away to popuio, Romae, civL The only 
traces of the dustl are to be found in duo, Mo, and ambo, 
and of the first person-ending of the present active in^ 
sum (possum) and inquam. The verb, in fact, was 
thoroughly disorganized, new analytic tenses were intrpw 
duced, formed by the help of auxiliaries, the niid<lie voice 
almost wholly disaj>peared, and a great extension of ufc 
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Avas given to the supines and gerunds. Here and there, 
it 13 true, a reduplicatpd perfect was left; but its place was 
more usually taken by an aoristtc form like scrip-si 
or a compound of the stem with the verb as in 
a^na^vi {ama-fni)^ and this compound was again com¬ 
bined with a compound tense of thd substantive ^'erb—as 
scripsissem (= scrip-sues-senl^ qf amav^issem — to form 
fresh tenseSv Other tenses—the impcffect and future 
—-were created by means of the auxiliary ftio^ just as in 
Keltic, where the Old Irish enmb answers to amabit^ and 
confutes the view first started by Scherer,* that the for¬ 
mative of Lathi tenses was the stem dha (as in the Tcu* 
tonic ii}v-[(i)ed\ since a Keltic b cannot comj from an 
earlier dh^ Like Keltic, too, I^tiii developed a curious 
passive in r*which was long^considered as a reflective? 
voice formed by the pronoun jrr, just as in Lctto-Slavtc, 
'where the Lithuanian dyvy-ju-^^ the Church Slavonic 

dhija-se aiis'axTS to the Latin ‘‘nuror/' or in Old Norse 

* 

where the middle is formed by the siiflix -j/', that is, the 
reflective pronoun sik^ **selh'^ lJul though we might 
bring the Latin amor from amose througJi an interme¬ 
diate amo-rc, it is impossible to fin so in Old Irish or 
Wcishj where s does not change to r, and for the present, 
therefore, the origin of the characteristic of the Latin 
passive must remain unexplained^ Several tenses of the 

* “Gcschichte der dcutschen Sprsohe,” p. 203. 

• ^ The Latin passive appears also m Vedvc forms, like the 3r<l 
pL iinper. active from and Fick and liei^enbtrr^er 

suggests tli<it it is further found in the Greek ^(D-p- 4 j, a and smg, 
imperati^^ as compared with the plural Jewr* (Heizenbergee's '*Uej- 
trage,’* ii* 3, p- 270). In umarts, for ama-r-iSf it is suflixed to the 
verbal stem, and not to the person-endings, as in the Sanskrit and 
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passive^ however, were formed upon the analytic principle, 
the substantive verb being used witb^the participle active, 
while ill both active and passive the optative and con¬ 
junctive and even future were confounded together. 

The analytic tendency displayed in the Latin verb has 
been carried out in the Neo-Latin or Romance languages* 
The "vulgar*' Latin the people necessarily differed 
slightly in the different parts of the Empire; the further 
removed a province was from the capital, the greater 
was the chance of change in the dialect spoken in it, and 
the greater also the influence likely to be exercised upon 
it by neighbouring languages.^ Out of these varieties 
of provincial Latin have grown the modern Romance 
idioms—Italian, Spanish, Provencal, French^ Portuguese, 
Rumansch and Wallachia,n or Rumanian. They all 
agree in one point, that of retaining the accented syl¬ 
lable of the Latin word, but while Italian and Spanish, 
geographically the nearest to the old language of Rome, 
have made but few changes in the form of ^he vocabulary, 
French has distinguished itself by the desire it has shown 
of throwing away as many unaccented syllables as pos¬ 
sible, and of thus suppressing vowels and consonants 
alike* No doubt the process was aided by the Frankish 
conquest; numberk^ss Teutonic words have made their 
way into the French dictionary, and French idiom has 
been largely a^tfected by that of Germany. Thus the 
French avtnir, that is, ad venire, has been formed after 

h 

Greek words just mentioned, and it U possible that the attachment 
of it to the full feuTBS of the indicative, in order to rdenote ^hc 
passive, was due to the false analogy of the imperative ama-r^. 

* See Schuchardt: “Der Vokalismas der Vulgdrlateins'' (iS66-8)* 
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the analogy of the German zttkunfL literally to come 
c&ntrh^ that is contmia, is the result of the asso¬ 

ciation of the German Gegmd^ country/* and gegen^ 
against," and avaler^ from ad vallem^ is a slavish trans¬ 
lation of ZH Thai But there is another respect in wliich 
French and Provencal separate themselves fronr Italian 
and Spanish, The declension iq the two latter tongues 
has altogether disappeared in the earliest monuments to 
which we have access, whereas in French and Provencal 
the relics of the old declension were preserved up to the 
thirteenth century, resulting, as M. Littri has remarked/ 
in a semi-synthetic syntax. Old French distinguished 
between the nominative and the accusative, which were 
ii chevah and leckevat in the singular, and li chtval and 
l€s chsvah irf the plural, where the final -f preserves the 
and -os of the Latin noun. P'rench and Provencal, 
however, are not the children of a common Neo-Latin 
language. They are independent dialects which have 
grown up on CalUc soil out of the provincial L^tin once 
spoken there, and modified by the influence of foreign 
tongues. Both dialects, it is true, supplanted an earlier 
Keltic idiom, but the number of Keltic words that have 
crept into their vQcabularies*is singularly small 

Latin, as spoken in Gaul, had a strong affection for* 
diminutives, a characteristic which may have been of 
Keltic origin.. At all events, Irish shows this tendency in 
a marked way, as in sancian^ saint-ikin/* corrupted into 
St, Anne," or squireen^ from the borrowed squire^ The 
*aine tendency, however, Is found in a good number of 
languages in which the Court dialect has become that of 

* ** Diaiounaire de la Langue fraugaisey^^^ i, p. xlvii, (i86j). 
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the people, and we have the German Swis^tuming every* 
thing into a diminutive, down to Kfiisar Karli, and the 
Italian using sorclia as a substitute for soror. Indeed, we 
have only to look at Diez’s Dictionary to see how fond 
the provincials must have been of diminutives throughout 
the Roman world. We also find them making great use 
of neuter adjectives, lik,e viaticum {voyage), or ectaticHm 
(dgc), instead of the simple substantives, and employing 
worcl^ different from those in ordinaiy use in the classical 
speech. Thus villa {vilk) took the place of urbs^ bucca 
{bonckc) that of os, basiare {baiser) that of oscularcanibiare 
{changer) that of mu fare, andarc {allcr) that of ire. Had 
it not begn for a few lines of Horace and Juvenal we 
should never have known of the existence of caballus 
in literary Latin of the golden age, and'y<^t caballus 
{cliCiHtl) has entirely ousted equtis from the languages 
which boast of their descent from it* In the eighth century 
French was still the Uugtta romaua rusika in which 
the clergy preached, and the glosses foktid by Holtz- 
mann (in 1863) at Rcichenau in a MS* of the year 768, 
present us with words like cabanna,UnciolQ, manatees as the 
equivalents of the Latin ingurium, sindones, mi nos. The 
oaths of Strassburg {A,D* 842) preserved by Nithard^ are 
the next oldest specimens of French, the langucdoU as it 
came to be called. With the Cantiihie de Saiutc Eulalie 
begins the goldgn age of the Old French itongue, and of 
the epic poetry, the best example of which is the Chanson 
de Roland, It was with snatches from this poem that 
the trouvire Taillefer encouraged the Norman soldiers at 
the battle of Hastings. With the Sire de JoiAvillc the 

^ ** Hibtoriarum," iiL 5 (edit* Pertr, 1S39)* 
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Jatig'uage cntcfcd upon a new stage of development 
The langued'^U had fpur principal dialects, corresponding 
with the principal political centres, and still preserved in 
the modem patoi^. These four dialects were the Bur¬ 
gundian, the Norman, the Picard, and the PVcnch of the 
Isle of France, the present representative of whicli differs 
scarcely at all from the Burgundian* The three first- 
named dialects differ chiefly in the vowels,*as the following 
table will show :— 


Norman, 

Picard, 

inirgimdian* 

e 

oi, ai, ie 

oj, ai, ei, le 

ei 

oi, ai 

oi, ei, al 

u 

o, oUf eu 

o 

ul 

i. oL ouL 

ui, oi, eui, ou^ 


AH three ^ialccts have contributed towards the forma¬ 
tion of modern Yi^xMpii^poisi^poids) and attacker for instance 
coming from Burgundy, pcser and attaquer from Nor¬ 
mandy and Picardy. The Norman preference for u has 
been perpetuated in the sound indicated by th^ spelling 
of such EngJjsti words as colour or courage. 



includes not only the dialept of Provence proper, but 
the dialect also of Languedoc, Limousin, Auvergne, 
Gascony, and part of Dauphiny, to which it is advisable 
to add further the Catalonian now spoken in Catalonia, 
Valencia,and tJic Balearic Islands, and once used through- 
pMt the territory of Aragon* Its westernmost sub-dialect, 
the Gascoun of Bayonne,*may still be heard in the village 
oLAnglet“ In some respects Provencal throws light on 

' BuT^ndi^tn also changes the nasal into as in jtdgt for jitm. 

* For a specimen of this dialect, see Fodsies en Gascoun," by 
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the grammatical forms of its northern neighbour; thus 
the origin of the French dirai^ front dicere habeo^ is fully 
shown by the Provencal future dir vos at, vous dirai,” 
which also suggests an explanation ofi the incorporation 
of the French pronouns. The earliest Provencal poem, 
the Song of Boethius, is not older than the tenth century, 
but the best literature of mediaeval Europe grew up with 
the brilliant but shortlived civilization of Provence, which 
the Church stamped out by fire and sword. The Albi- 
gensian Crusades prevented the Provencal from obtaining 
the place aftenvards held by the more fortunate Italian 
and French* 

The oldest written monuments of Italian do not reach 
back beyond the twelfth century. In fact, literary Italian 

h 

was the creation of Dante, who adopted it from the 
splendid Court of Frederick IL, that precursor of the 
Renaissance, in whom the Papacy insrinctivcly felt that it 
had a deadly foe, Already Frederick himself and his 
Chancellor, Pietro della Vigna, had composed their poems 
in it, and from the mouth of Dante it passed to his 
Florentine countrymen and became the native tongue of 
Tuscany* In his treatise^ De Vulgari Eloquentict,'* 
Dante reviews all the dialects of his country, reckoning 
fourteen in all, and dividing them into Eastern and 
Western, The more scientific division of modern days 
arranges them in three groups—northern, central, and 
southern, the first comprisingGenocse,Piedmontese, Vene¬ 
tian, Aimilian and Lombard ; the second Tuscan, Roman, 
and Corsican j and the third, Neapolitan, Calabrian, 

4 

P, Th. Lagrav&re (B^yonn^, 1865), and Gascon nes,^ by 

J* Larrehat (Bayonne, iS 63 )* 
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Sidlian, and Sardtnian, Most of these dialects differ very 
widely from the clt^sical Italian ; Sicilian, for instance, 
reads like a new language, and in the Chiaja of Naples 
there are few travellers who would recognize the Piana 
of Tuscan speech, 

Spanish departs more widely 'from Latin 'in both 
phonology and vocabulary than jny other of the Romanic 
languages, but its grammatical forms are regular, and 
when once the phonetic roles of the language are known, 
its similarity to the parent-tongue whl strike the most 
careless student It is probable that the changes in the 
phonology may have been due to Arabic inflmyicc, as 
the changes in the vocabulary certainly have been* 
Spanish has driven Catalonian from Aragon, and is even 
now making way against iSasque in the north ; it is pecu¬ 
liarly the dialect of Castile, and the Andalusian of the 
south differs from it in many respects. The oldest relics 
of Spanish arc scattered through the pages of St. Isidore 
of Seville, in 4lie seventh centuiy ; its earliest itext, how¬ 
ever, belongs to the middle of the twelftli, 

Portuguese, together with Gallician, approaches French 
in several particulars more nearly than it docs Spanisab, 
though on tlic whole it muit be classed w^ith the latter* 
It has lost the initial / of the article, and, in addition to 
the Arabic words it contains in common \vith Spanish, it 
possesses alsp a number of French words, which it is 
supposed were introduced under Henry of Burgundy at 
the close of the clevcntU century. 

In the isolated valleys of the Rhxtian Alps is to be found 
another Romanic language, the RliEetian, or language of 
the Grisons, wdth its two dialects, the Lad in (Latin) 
spoken by the Protestants qf the Engadine, and the 
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Romansch or Rumonsh spoken by the Roman Catholics 
(and also Protestants) of the Grisons Oberland* Ladiii, 
again, is divided into two sub^dialccts, those of the Upper 
and of tlie Lower Engadine. A religious literature of the 
sixteenth century exists in Rumonah^Sut otherwise the 
literary productions of the language amount almost to 
nothing. Ransch and ^others have shown' that this 
Rhaitian idiom is allied to two others which have been 
crroufously classed with Italian—the dialect of Friuli 
used by more than 400,000 persons in Italy on the banks 
of the Tagliamento, and in Austria as far as GoriU, and 
the dialect spoken by about 90,000 people in the Austrian 
Tyrol in the valleys of Gordena, Fassa, Badia, Cortina 
and otlicrs*^ncar them. A few short inscriptions of tlie 
twelfth century belong to the dialect of Friuli. 

The last remaining of the Neo-Latin tongues is the 
VVallacli or Rumanian of the far east The Romatu, as 
they call thcmscivcsj derive it from the Latin introduced 
by the Ro'htan legionaries into Dacia, wher the country 
was made a province by Trajan in a.d, 107. It is spoken 
in Rumania and Moldavia, as well as in parts of Hungary, 

ft 

Servia, Transylvania, Bessarabia, and even as far south as 
Thessaly. The Danube divides It into two branches, the 
northern or Daco-Rumanic, and the southern or Macedo- 
Rumanh:, the latter of which abounds with Albanian and 
Greek words. Both dialects, however, h^ve borrowed 
largely from the Slavonic, and it is possible that they 

■.b__ A 

may also contain some fragnionts of the old Daciaii 
vocabulaiy, of which our only information is derived from 
the botanical names given by Dioskorides. Mussafia 
lias shoivn* that the Latin vowels have undergone two 

* See As colt, " Archivio Crlossologico Italiano^** L (iS;^3}. 

^ " Zur romanischen Vocalisation (i£ 
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main modific&tions, tonic e and on the one side^ be¬ 
coming the diplith(j[igs ea and oa; other vowels, on the 
other sidCf acquiring a semi-nasal sound* We have 
already alluded Jp the postposition of the deSnite articlCf 
as in a mu I {hoinoUh)^ “ the man/' which Rumanian shares 
with the neighbouring Albanian and BulgarJhn, The 
term Waltach, k may be observj^d, is the German WdUch 
^ WeisH) or foreign/* a name given fo them by their 
Teutonic neighbours. 

One more language of the Aryan family now remains for 
review. This is the Skipetdr (“Highlander'*) or Albanian, 
the linguistic position of which is still unsettled. There is 
little doubt, hoAvever, that it belongs to the Indo-European 
stock, and the opinion has often been hazarded that it re¬ 
presents tfie ancient Illyri^ or Thrako-Illyrian whose 
territory it occupies. A recent writer* has even connected 
it with the ancient Fclasgic—-that delight of etlmological 
paradoxers—and sought to explain the early proper 
names of Greece by means of it; but his attempt cannot 
be pronounced successfuL The vocabulary contains a 
large number of borrowed words, especially Greek, and 
certain phtenomena seem to indicate that it bears a closer 
relation to Greek than to any other member of the Aryan 


family* 

T hjg Aryan family of speech was i 

The tact was first pointed out by Qr, Lath am,^ and 
Poesche has lately advocated the same view with grea' 
ability;' followed by ^ther anthropologists and phiJo 


‘ La Gt&cc avam les Grecj" (1S77). 

* In his edition of the “Germania” of Taciius, p. 

* “DieAricr^^ C1S78)* 
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legists, more especially Penka and Sc hrad er. F oesche 
assumes that the Aryan languages jverc the product of 
the white race, whose colour was due to the albmoism 
caused by a Jong residence in the ^marshy country 
between the Niemen and the Dnieperp Penl^ with 
more probability, identifies the primitive speakers of the 
Aryan languages Avith tlir t;^ fair-skinned, li ght-h aired, 

, <iohchocephaiic ihhabitants of southern Sc andinav ia in 
the ne oli thic age, these again being tthcally descended 
from the Iong*headcd population of western Europe 
during the pab^oHthic era, their white complexion being 
the result of their long subjection to the arctic conditions 


which at Jhat time prevailed in Europe. The older 
doctrine of Comparative Philology which brought the 
Aryans from Asia rested mainly on the assumption that 
the nearer a dialect is to its tJie less 

alteration we are likely to find in it, and the furtlier 
belief that Sanskrit stands nearer to the Parent-speech 


than any other member of the Indo-European family of 
speech. This belief has been overthrown by the dis¬ 
covery that the Eujiopcan system of vowels is more 
primi^ye than that of Sanskr 1 1, wlid^hVassumption of 
which it formed the minor premiss is obviously fallacious* 
But tt led to the creation of many baseless theories* 
Thus I^ktct made the Aryan mother-country a point 
within an ellipse,*close to Indie and I rania n on the one 


side, and at varying distances from the languages of 
Europe on the other. however, suggested 

that the point might have been eastward even of the Indie 
and Iranian groups, and towards the Chinese trontie r. 
This, too, was virtually the view of Joh ann Schm idt, who 
derived the several Aryan languag^^^/gfjjp dialects of the 
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parent speecfi, each of which lay furtlier to the westward 
df the hypothetical#centre the more it had departed from 
the character of the primitive tongue.' on 

the other handt ig tracing the pliaenomena orCrimm's law 
back to the original dialects of the pa rent-speech, 
rather make L ow Germ an. High'GermaOj 
and Classical, the latter includmg Sanskrit, Zend, 



and Latin, merely neig hbouring diale^ ^ 
a rsingle cent re, from which we may imagine them to havd 
radiated.'* The current opinion, which commanded thes 
assent of eminent names, placed the primaeval Aryan! 
community in Bactrjjjj,a on the western slopes of li eturtagj 
and Mj^sta g, and near the sources of the^ Oxus ang 
J a x aria s. Here, it was said, ’was the Ahyauem vaCj\ 
"tlSTAryan seed/* of the fifst chapter of the Vcndidad^ 
wile re Ahuramazda tells Zarathiista was his first creation j 
and whence the Aryans advanced towards the south-wests 
through fifteen successive ** creations ** or countries. It js| 
true that this^egend is at most a late tradition, and applies^ 


only to tlie Zoroastrian Persians ; the geography, how* 
ever, was alleged to be a real one, and the position 
assigned to the fi rst crea tion seemed to agree with what 


comparative philology has to teach us about the early' 
Aryan home. Thus we know that it was a comparatively] 
cold region, since the only two trees whose names agret 
in Eastern imd Western Aryan are tjje and thi 

pine,* while winter was familiar with its snow and ice/ 


' *''Die Verwandschaftverhaltoissc dcr I-E. Sprachen'^ 
' * ** Law ; a Study,’' p. 96 (1S76). 

* Skt, dhutyja. Old H. G* 

* SkL Greek xtrvt, Lat //nwr. 
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It was a region, moreover, ia which gol<r and perhaps 
b ronze were procurable, and Gerlaivl^Has pointed out 
tliat the universal Aryan myth embodied in the wander¬ 
ings of Odysseus presupposes the existence of 
lake or sea near the first dwelling-place of the Indo- 
European family. But a comparative stiidy of the lexicon 
proves that though the primitive Aryans were acquainted 
with salt, embs and muss el^ and boats with rudders, 
theseTaller were of a very rude description anHTiot yet 


provided with while the absence of a common 

name for the "oyster” or "the sea” in Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern Aryan is a fact of some significance. Humboldt 
believed that the sea of Aral is the remains of a great 
land lake which once included the Caspian and the Euxinc* 
and this belief has been confirmed by recent researches.* 
We may therefore imagine that the the 

ancestors of those who afterwards spoke the Indo^uro- 
pean languages of Persia and India, after quitting the 
primaeval community, may have followed £hc course of 
the great rivers of llussia in their rude canoes, until at 
last they found thcm^lves on the shortfSfTsf 'a^\ast inland 
sea. It was this inland sea with the desert that lay to the 
south of it which cut thp^ iy^nsr^jTf^in rnmtmTTTr'^ff'^n 
wi th the civilized ra£^of B afeytortia, and forced them 
to wander toward^hn lotith rnnt As has been already 
noticed, the parent-speech was no undivided, uniform 
tongue; like the provincial Latin that developed into the 
Romanic languages of modern Europe, it was split up 


‘ " Altgriechisclie Mirclien in der Odyssee” (1S69). 

* See Sporer, in Petennann's " Mittheilungcn" (1868-73), and 
“Nature,^' May 20th, 1875. 
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into dialects, ftach with its own peculiarities, which have 
been perpetuated in^he derived idioms, or even associated 
in the same idiom, like the peculiarities of the OW 
French dialects ij the Parisian French of to-day. Thus 
M, Brdar observes that while the words which si^jiiify 
heart" presuppose a stem j ^kaKp t irfthc languages of Asia, 
they ^esuppose a stem kard in^hc languages of Europe, 
though the compound 'srad^dhdt whence the verb *srad^ 
dad/idmi, the Latin cri^do^ shows that the stem itself 


is not a stranger to the Asiatic idioms- The variant 
forms, again, of and dvdr, or the coexistent demon¬ 
stratives so{s), fo{s) testify to the same fact Artificial 
language alone is free from dialectical varie^, and the 
ol dgr andm ^^? barbarous a coip^unity the greater will 
be the numher of the dialect? it speaks. 

down to us of this primi¬ 
tive Aryan settlement, where tJio languages of Europe 
first began to be formed, it may be, some five or six 
thousand yezflrs ago. But a fuller and truer history of its 
life and t hought than could be given in any written record 
may be read in the arch i y^ ^ , of sp eech. By comparing 
the dialects of Europe and Asia, wc can learn what words 
were already formed and used before the period of Aryan 
migration set in- Where we find the same fully-formed 
word with the same meaning in both Greek and Sanskrit, 
or German and Zend, we are justified 151 believing that it 
existed before the_separatiQ n of the Aryan family, and 
that the object or idea' it denoted" familiar 


to our linguistic forefatilers. In this way we can restore 

* 

' La Langue indo-europ^enne,*^ in the “Journal des Savans,** 
Oct, 1876. See above, p. 30, (VoL II.). 
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the civilization and history of the parent ccfmmunity^ can 
|discover its mode of living, can repro^^nce it s experience s, 
can trace i tsTiaS^it^ arid^ But we cannot prove a 

negative we can no tf that is, infer from the absence of 
the same word in the same sense in both Eastern and 
Western Aryan that the idea or object signified was un¬ 
known before the period of migration; it might have 
been known, yet lost or forgotten, during the long years 
of wandering. Greek and Sanskrit both possess the same 
term for ” kslmras^ ; nevertheless Varro as¬ 

serts that shaving was not practised at Rome before the 
third century, u.C,^ and the assertion is confirmed not 
only by the peculiar Latin name of the razor {novaculd)^ 
but also by the fact that the small crescent-shaped razors 
so plentifully met with in the islands of the Greek archi¬ 
pelago, in Attica, Bccotia, in many parts of and 

even north of the Alps, have never been found in the 
cemetery of Alba Longa, or in any other of the oldest 
Italic tombs. Nor, again, must wc forget the possibility 
that words which look of native growth may really have 
been borrowed, or that borrowed words may exterminate 
native ones. In Gaelic,and purpura have become 
caisg and corcur^ through thd analogy of the general law 
that represents the Kymric^ by the older c {kw) ; and 
few of those who speak of pansy or dandelion^ remember 
that they are the borrowed French psns^^ and dmt de 
lion. On the other hand, the Basque terms for knife*’ 
are all Ioan*words— ganib&ta from the French canif^ and" 
nabala from the Spanish nabaja {novacula) ; yet we can¬ 
not suppose the Basques to have been ignorant ‘ of any 


1 a 


De Re Ruscica,^ ii, ii* 
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cutting instruments whatever, and Prince L-L. Bona¬ 
parte has discovered the native word / mistm in an obscure 
village. How important these cautions are is evidenced 
by the fact that^Fick, to whom we owe above all others 
the restoration of the primitive Aryan dictionary and 
civilization,' has from time to time argued acs if the 
absence of a common term ^n east and west Aryan 
necessarily implied that a particular object was unknown 
to the parent-speech, or has accepted words as native 
because they conform to the phonetic peculiarities of the 
language, and have undergone the regular action of 
Grimm's law. Bearing in mind, therefore, that our pic¬ 
ture of the pri mitive Aryan f^orpmun ifv can never be 
complete, that we can never know how many further de¬ 
tails have ^tilL to be filled in, let us see how it conies 

¥ 

before ns in the pages of Pick's Comparative Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Like the language, the ci vilizatiorf pf the 
was liighly advanced. Man was manus^ “ tht thinker/' 
^nd the society in which he lived was strictly monoga* 
mous. The family relations, indeed, were defined with 
the severest precision, and there were separate words for 
a ’Wife's sister {sydil)^ and tHe wife of a brother {ydtaras^ 

The father, at the head of the family, 
exercised the same patria poUsias as we find existing at 
a later day agiong tlie Romans ; he was^the pati^y TreWi or 
lord ” of the household, just as the wife was the patnt^ 
or '^mistress” The community itself was but a 

•* 

In “ Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen^' (3rd edit. 1S75-6), and “Die ehemalige Spracheinheit 
der Indogermanen Eqriopa^s” (1S73)* 
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large family, governed on the same prihdple as the 
family, by the vispaii, or head of the clan/' The vlspati^ 
again, seems to have been under the rdgan^ or king,” 
who was assisted by a body of counciUprs consisting of 
the patarasy or "fathers” of families. The community^ 
however, resembled the Slavonic mir^ or the village com' 
munities of India, whose constitution has been explained 
to us by Sir Henry Maine, Like the Keltic clan, it was 
a yiv^i or vc'sas holding in common the pasturage 

and other lands, which ^vere redistributed among its 
members from time to time. These members, noverthc' 
Jess, had separate possessions of their own aipvG^^ 

Jtj), consisting of the house with its court, its goods* and 
its cattle. The king or chief, too, had a special residence 
(n^gia) and domain "cut off” from the property 

of his neiglihours. The house (£lof?ws) was no mere tent 
‘efr cave; it was built of wood, with a tliatchcd roof, and 
was entered by a door, not by the half-underground 

I 

passage of the Siberians. But the commuAity itself was 
but part of a larger whole—the piiris^ 

or "township;” and these townships were connected witJi 
one another by along which pedlars tra¬ 

velled with the wares of trade. Naturally such an 
organized community had its settled customs or laws 
(Mdman,^tpLz\ like tlie Homeric or "dooms," laid 

down (d/rd) by qualified judges, and accepted as prece¬ 
dents for the future. " Justice ” was ah*ay " the path " of 
right, from /* "to goright itSclf was jraus (jus), that 
whicli a man is "bound” to, from ytr(g)t "to Join;” 
punishment (Jtat-mz) was inflicted only after inquiry 


' Root "to dwell." 


Root ^ffr (p/e-o)f to fill,*' 


9 
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and the accused was called, upon to provide 
fiuretiea, those wh<» knew " him {giid^tar). Th ^ 
ihuiiity contained fr« men only; slavery as yet did not 
cxistJ^^H Tree labourers worked for hire {misdha^ 
Aryanreligion was simple, but, like the community. 


already organized. It consisted in a worship jo/ natuml 
objgpts and^^haetTQmgna. more specially of the sun and 
dawn, and otKcr bright pow ers of day. But it must 
be Called hei^pthej^tic, rather than polytheistic; out of 
the many gods he believed in, the worshipper prayed to 
one only at a time—he had not yet room in firs'thoughts 

- -H - ’ _ 

for two co-existing deities. The gods ruled and 'guided 
the universe; they were immortal,all-poiverfu^ holy, 

dwelling like a human family on an Olympus of their 
own with tlie dyaiis^tar (Dies^aier) or " father of heaven ** 


at their head. Of this father, who was himself but the 
“bright ** sky, the^tars and moon were conceived as tlie 
sons and daughtersit was not until the o!<J theology 
had be^n to*yield to the nature-myths of a later age 
that they became the myriad eyes of Argos, the “bril¬ 
liant '* one. Of this later mj^hology, the hymns already 
addressed to the. gods were a fruitful seed plot; they 
were, too, the basis of a liturgy, fragments of which were 
carried away by the various bodies of emigrants. In 
these liturgical forms the gods were praised as “givers of 
good tVxn^s^**{ddiaras vasudm)^ were prayed “to show 
JSiminess'' {vdrambkar^ and asked to bestow 

“good courage" or“sense Zencf vohn mana^i) 

and '‘^undying renown" {Sravas akshitam^ In 

^ Compare tbc Vedte duhiiar divas used of the Da^vn snd other 
goddesses irlth tbe Homeric aod Aidp 

JT, K ' 
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addressing them, the worshipper had to face the rising 
sutij with his right hand to the s<]^ith; hence the Skt 
dakshi^a {dakshinA^ the Dman)^ the Welsh d^hajf ^ and 
Old Irish mean at once 'ifight hand ** and 

** south f it is only in the Ghilghitiof Dardistan that the 
right hand is synonymous with the north/* 

But besides these bright and favourable gods, there 
were the evil spIritE symfeoh 

the snake, Turked during the day In the coverts of the 


woods. Night itse lf (Astyages, 

Zohak), " the biting snake/* ever contending with day¬ 
light for the possession of the world, but ever worsted in 
the struggle. It ^vas rlurmir hniir ftf npparftnt 
that ghosts and vampires prowled about , and Tvitchcraft 
could work its evil wilU At such a time, the Aryan felt 

r h- 

a consciousness of sin, which he expressed in words like 
the Sanskrit aj^s^ “transgression/* Greek "guilt/* 


and sought for^^I^cness in penance and sSPmortidea¬ 
tion (compare the Skt *srama^ *‘an ascetic,” and Irish 
crdihdech^ "pious/' craiblutMpi^ ” people who mortify the 


' Cattle formed the basis of material existence. In the 
possession of herds and flocks lay the cltief 

■wealth of the Aryan commuriity, which had “sheep- 
ivalks” and pasture grounds stables and 

sheep-cotes, fields and pigsties. The hor^ was domesti¬ 
cated ; indeed, it is probable that the horse, which th^ 
Accadians of'Chaldea called **the animal of the East/' 
jwas first tamed by the primitive Aryans. It M^as not, 
however, used for riding, but only, like t he ox, fcr draw- 
' Rhyfi : " X^ectures on Welsh Philology" p 13 (1877)* 
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tng carts. The other domesticated antmals were i^xen^ 
sKggjrg^ggi g win^ %iid dogs ; geggg^and begs wepe^Sfso 
though beehives w^re lot yet invented, and the 
honey was mad^ into mead (Skt tnadhu). But milk 
from the cow, sheep, and goat was^the chief drink ; and 
flesh was eaten when baked or roasted. To eat raw flesh 
was the sign and characteristic the barbarians {d mddas^ 
Apples also were eaten, and black broth or 
hodgepodgeLat jits^ Greek fajuoi j Old Slav, 
iucha^ Welsh uwd^^^yu *'to mix'*) forflied a principal 
staple of food. Leather was tanned, and wool shorn and 

* . _UiH 4 

probably woven, the dresses of communit y con- 
■sisting entirely of these^^^lfenaTk ^^he "fcnter had 
the bea^r, w^ii^ wild otter, and beaver to 

pursue or trap; crabs and 'mussels were collected for 
food, and mice and vermin were already a household 
plague. Quails and ducks were further eaten, and the 
future was divined from the flight of birds, especially 
the falcon. 

The Aryans, however, were i painly a pas toral people. 
Agriculture was still backwarcftliougli iwo 
4east were grown^—one rep^sented by the Skt. mryg. 
2 end hahya^ ''corn,” and Welsh Aaidd, ^^ha^rlcy and 
the other by the Skt. ^avasj Lithuanian .G reek 
spelt(Old Irish eorda^ *'barleyW^may infer that 
the latter graiA was the one most cultivated from the old 
ilomeric epithet of the earth, "spelt^iving.” A 

kind of rude plough was in use \ hay was cut with the 

■1 

' Rh^ ; " Lectures on Welsh Philology " p. 9 (i S77). Dr. Wbit* 
tey Stokes refers to Pliny N. H. jcviLl 40; "Secale Taurini sub 
Alpibus vocant*" 
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5Lckle {rava), and the gram was ground in the millj and 
balcfid' into bread. Straw ^vas colfected for winter em- 
ploymentf or for roofing the house; and a few garden 
b^bs were grown. Salt, too, was used as an article of 
food ; and the year was divided into the three seasons of 

r ri 

spri^ summer, and w inter, while the moon received the 
title of fro/tn the lunar month, by means of 

which time was reckoned. The dress of the Aryans sho^vs 
that their country was far from being It 

consisted and sand^lSr niade of sewn 

and woven wool or leatheK 


^ G old and perhaps b ronz e were known, though not 
workeSTirnpIements of stone still continuing in use; and 
even at a relatively late epoch, we find the Teutonic 
Aryans naming the “dagger” from the stone" 
(fiat, saxmn) of which it was made 7 Smelting and forging 
were in later days carried on by a special class of smiths,, 
who occtfpied a high position, as in most primitive com¬ 
munities, and were even sometimes supposed to possess 
supernatural powers. The axe seems to have been the 
chief weapon, but the sword (Skt Lat and 

bow were also employed; and wars appear to have been 
frequent, ^ 

Suigery_^nd medicine were in their infancy,’j^ 
being mainly relied upon as a means of cure; and two 
diseases at leasft had received names—th& tetter {da rdnt) 
and consumption {skayUj skiti) ^ Boats fitted ?or l^e^^ 
and rivers had been invented; and the numeralson the 


ffi, and named, arall events, up 


decimal system w< 


Le bundr^' Baked^ and not merely sun-dfried, pot; 
^ Compare Latin med^or and Zend ntadhaya^ 
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tCTjf was hi daj^ use, consisting of vases, jars, pots, and 
cups, some oT^wKlch^ad a pointed end to drive into the 
ground. Since several words exist denoting painting and 
motley colours, we^ay infer that this pottery was some* 
times ornamented* Pointing, however^ wasoiot the dnly 
art the germs of which had already shown thchiselves. 
U)0, was^ alre^tdy developed ; and the Sanskrit 
“ a chord," and tata^ stringed inatrliment,*^ answer 
to the Greek 70^ “ a cfcord,** and the Welsh iantj " a 
string/* plural fajtnait, “a harp,” 

Even the names by which these old Aryans called one 
another were organised into a system* Pick has shown^ 
that every proper name was a compound of two words, 
neither moi-e nor less* Thus we might have Eeual sru tay 
** heard by God," in Sanskrit, in GSelc^flari- 

berht in Old German, Mils-drag in Servian, Cyn-fael in 
modern Welsh* The number of names, however, by 
w'hich a child might be christened was limited; and many 

if 

of them could»bc doubled by putting the first element 
last—D^a for instance, being changed into'Sruta- 

■deva, 0£o-^^oj into The second part of tlic name 

might be contracted so as to be hardly recognizable; thus 
in Greek 'Avn-yavos becomes Jtvriyiitv^ and 

Baunack has proved that the Krcta n 0 * 13 ds stands for 0fa- 
After tiie separation of^e Aryan family, a good 
many shorter Jiames were formed out of Jthe old ones by 
omitting one of their two elements, and using the remain¬ 
ing element by itself, with or without a special termina- 
■ 

Die priectiischen PersoncnTiamen " (1874)^ 

* Curtius' Studien 2ur gri^chischen und latcinischcn Gram* 
fnatik,”x. t (iS??), pp* Sj-SS. 
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ticn^ as In th.^ Sanskrit Dei^-datta^ or the 

Greek No««f» ^Iftvv from "Nm^inpar^ or the like^ 

The Latin proper names fall outsiiTe the Aij^rt system^ 
and are based on an entirely different method, which is 
probably due to Etruscan influence*’^ 

Such,-then, was in^brief outline 

was little removed from 




the lowest barbarism^ Still following Fick, we may trace 
the Western Aryans after the departure of their kinsfolk 
for the northern shores of the Caspian.® Whatever might 
have been their old home, they were now settled in a 
region between the Baltic and the Black Sea, but west¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Kdnigsberg to the Crimea, as- 
is'shown By the common possession of a name for the 
beech by the European dialects* Here, it i/ould seem^ 
they remained for a while, ^fore again breaking up and 
turning now to the west to become K^ljp or Teu tons,, 
now to the south to become Italians and Greek s. ^Tlle 
European^dialects have certain marked fe^tuVes in com¬ 
mon ; such as the possession of ^ and £, where the Asiatic 
dialects have a and r, and a present-stem formed by the 
suffix If we compare their vocabularies together we. 


shall gather some idea of |he progress tiiat had been 
made since their separation from their eastern kindred* 

m 

Family relationships have become more closely defined 
there are names now for tlie grandfather^ the sister-in- 

^ At any rate the Latin name-system is the same as the Etruscan^ 
and we now know that certain proper names are of Etruscan origin^ 
Aulufi, AuUus, or Avilius, for example, being the Etruscan or 
AvUy from avii, “life." ^ 

‘ See Sayce; “ Principles of Comparative Philology " <2nd edi¬ 
tion), pp. 38?-94‘ 
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jAVff and the slstei^Bonr and terms of affection for old 
people^ such as {a?tus), and am 4 (amifa), ‘‘grand¬ 
mother," but not, it would appear, for father and mother. 
An advance may^be noted, too, m civil relations; the( 
comm unity* now called tauta (Goth* ihiuad) has become 


more compact, and a conception h^, been faring Qf >tlie 
xitiaen or ** civis," as oppose^'to the '* stranger " or h^stis^ 
The members of the same community “are necessariiy 


friends^ but it requires a special act to enter into friendly 
relations with the member of another community, and be 
to him a "host" {fiospes^ Old gas-podt^^ We find a 
new term for "law," kx^ A-S- '*what Is laid down," 
and there are further words for "pound" and "steal." 
If the Greek had nothing corresponding to fwspes^ 
hosHs^ civiSj it is not that he lacked the Ideas denoted by 
these words, or had separated earlier than the rest of his 
European brethren from the old stock, but because his 
intercourse with the east and his maritime pursuits kept 
the relations (ff civil life in a constant state of mobility, 
and displaced old terms by new ones, such as 
fivai, itii, lEfEtSf. But it was their introduction to the sea 
that brought the European A^ans their largest increase 
of knowledge and experi^ice* Not only were better 
boats built, and the sea itself named from its "barren" 
nature but sea animals—such as the lobster, the 

oyster, and thi seal—^were caught and najped. New plants 
^on the land, too, became known—the^gijjl^theai^r, the j 

the Scotch fir, the vm ^ theJSII^, the 
beech, and the nettle , as w?l as new animals-^the stag, 
the lynx, the hedg^og, and the tortoise, and new birds 
—the thrush and the cr^ne^ The duck, perhaps, was 
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added to the list of domesticated animate, and a great 
^provement took place in the old pastoral 

me passing into an agricultural one. We now have cul¬ 
tivated fields, with millet barle^r hord£um\ 

oate and lye^Old Slav*/_f?5j'7^orkSj seed^sow- 

ingp*Tlanresting^ anS^iarrowing. Peas, beans, poppies, 
rape, onions, and possibly hemp were also grown, and, as 
Fick acutely remarks, bread of an inferior sort was 
bats, which afterwards gave way to better sorts, and so 
occasioned the loss of its common European name. 
Yeast, too, made Its appearance^ together with glue and 


pitch ; 


; hurdles and wicker¬ 


work began to be made, and the ^pr.k nfj \<}cA^ 

enlarged by the addition of hammers and 
km^s, shields, spears, and Jances, 

It was left to each branch of the European family to 
improve upon the heritage it had received. The dictio¬ 
nary of every separate language is filled with words of 
peculiar fofm and meaning, bearing witness to the ex¬ 
tent to which tills improvement was carried out In 
Greek, for instance, we find new terms in abundance* 


Even the deity has received a fresh name, since in 
spite of every effort that ha^ been made to connect the 
Greek with the common Aryan term that we meet 
with in the Latin it still stands obstinately alone, 
and favours the view of Herodotus and l^ddlger* that 
the Greek looked upon his gods as " the placers or 
“creators'" of that divinely arranged universe to which^ 
he afterwards gave the name of or “order/" With 
the Greek, too, individualism reached jt§ highest^ point; 

■ M 

‘ Kuhn's Zcitschrifi/' xvh pp, 15S, 
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oriental monarchy and Hellenic despotism were not far 
removed from one another, and consequently we need 
not be surprised at finding such peculiar Greek words as 
favaij and or that was of Asiatic 

origin, and fAvai the title of the Phrygian kings. Strength 
and holiness, again, seemed to the Greek closely allied, 
and if/wf {Skt isMrns)y which stiH retains its old meaning 
of '^strong" in such Homeric formulae as /tms, 
came to signify "sacred,” and so gave a name to the 
sacrificing priest The Athenian Sir^of goes back to the 
root rfrf, " to divide/* and bears witness to a tin\e when 
there was still a communal division of land among the 
lonians, while the aycfi and ixiai* (a}Ja) Avcrc thf inventipn 
of a race which laid special emphasis on the gift of 
eloquence. " law,” nviy indeed be older than the 

Hellenic age, but in its extension to denote the common 
thought of men or the currency ordained by cus¬ 

tom {vo/iKJ/ia), it is certainly altogether Greek.^ Nor did 
the Greek pafltheon and mythology escape the influence 
of the Semitic stranger. Aphrodite is as much Phoenician 
as Indo-European in her attrilnitesp and the myth of 
Adonis has now been tracked back to the epics of 
primseval Babylonia. / 

It is obvious, however, that we cannot be too careful 
in determining the relative amount of civilization pos¬ 
sessed by thOifragments of the Aryan family as they sue- 
^cessively broke off from the larger community. We 
may find a particular word, for instance, common to all 
the European dialects, and not occurring in the Asiatic 
ones; and yet this need not prove that it was unknown 
before the westward emigration, since the Eastern Aryans 
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may have once had It, but displaced it subsequently hy 
another word* On the other hand,«a3 Ascoli has ob¬ 
served,* a derivative of the same form and meaning may 
develop independently in two distinct Janguages, Are 
we to suppose that the Sanskrit ad^na-m and Greek 
go* back to the ^period of Indo-Eurapean unity or 
sprang up independently in the two idioms, or that the 
Sanskrit a^iwapAas^ the Greek and the Latin in^ 

somnis could not have been formed independently in all 
three tongues ? We may easily go too far in our attempt 
to restore the past history and civilization of a group of 
languages, and forget the possibilities of which the strict 
method of |cience bids us take account* 

reconstruction of the history of A o^an 
T^^asafer task than the reconstruction of the history of 
its civilization* The same root may yield a derivative 
of the same form and meaning in two languages inde¬ 
pendently ; but we are justified in holding that this could 
never be the case with grammatical form^. If we find 
asmi in Sanskrit and mni in Lithuanian serving to ex'^ 
press the first person singular of the present tense of the 
substantive verb, the reason must be that they are both 
relics of a time when the ancejtors of the Hindus and the 
Lithuanians lived together, and spoke a common tongue, 
Now, just as a comparison of words has enabled us to 
sketch the history of Aryan civilization, sof too^ a com- 

/if" ^ Jt- 

parison of grammatical forms will enable us to^sfcetdi the 
history of Aryan grammar. 

It has been pointed out in a former chapter that Aryan 
accent originally fell mostly on the last syllable, or rather 

‘ ** Studij critici,* ii. p* la 
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on the element which denoted the place occupied by 4 
word in a sentence^ As in course of time the accent was 
thrown back, these final syllables, the symbols of flection, 
became affected py phonetic decay, and tended to dis¬ 
appear The more modem an Aryan language is, the 
less traces does it exhibit of flection ; what Was once 
synthetic becomes analytic. The parent^Aryan was a 
highly inflected tongue; its later histoi-y and modjfica^ 
tions are a record of a perpetual loss of flection and the 
growth of other modes of grammatical expresiwn- The 
primitive noun possessed a number of different cases and 
case-terminations, which came, however, to be limited 
now to one, now to another case. The same case could 
be denoted by different terminations; the genitive, for 
instance, lAs'represented at least three forms, 

(as in the Sanskrit Jiva-^aj Homeric -dfj, 

~os (as in itwwaf, gmeris) and (as in d&mini). A large 
number of Sanskrit nouns have eight cases with different 
terminations in the singular, three in the dual, and six in 
the plural; of these Latin preserves only six (and with 
the locative seven), while Greek reduces them to five^ 
though the latter language makes occasional use of other 
old cases in and -Se, whjch must have existed in the 
parent-speech, though scanty traces of them are left in 
the sister-dialects. The six Latin cases were still further 
diminished iij course of time in some o^the declensions ; 
owing to the loss of the final dental of the ablative, the 
* dative and ablative sincrular came to coincide in the 

■ If nr— ■^^™^*y‘^**fa»***^*^*^*^t — i g w ii 

secona declension, while a similar confusion was occa¬ 
sioned “between the g enitive and__dat ive in the first 
declension. So, too, in certain Sanskrit nouns the geni- 
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tive and ablative singular assumed the samt fornii while^ 
as we have seen, onl y two out of the Latin cases sur¬ 
vived in Old Frentsi^ and even these have disappeared 
in the modern language. In Sanskrit, ^aln, the mca^ 
i nes of the cgses interchange^ ^ a lar^e exte nd and 
Prof* Ludwig lias sought to trace tlieorlgin of this con¬ 
fusion, or rather indefinitaness, of sense to the Rig-Veda, 
Price or value is denoted by the instruinental in Sanskrit, 
byTlie locative^^d ab^^g, 1(1,.Latin, and by the^nj^e 
in Greek ^iid^Lithuanian; the moment of time at which/ 
an event happens by the instrument^ or J[o(;atj^ 
Sanskrit, by the dative in Greek, by the ablative in Latin, 
and^y the locative in Lithuanian; while the absolute 
construction is expressed in Latin by the ablative; in 
Sanskrit by the locative, genitive, and ablative^; in Greek 
by the genitive; in Lithuanian and Old English by the 
dative, and in modern English by the nominative. The 
same grammatical relation may be regarded from different 
points of view according to its position in tiic sentence ; 
and hence the fluidity of signification which we seem to 
find in the cases of the primitive Aryan speech, as well 
as the number of terminations or flections by which they 
were symbolized. \\ 

Modern research has confirmed the reality of the 
distinction drawn by the Sanskrit graiiiTnarians between 
jthc s trong and tl^e weak cases , the strongi cases being 
ihe nominative, accusative,'anJ vocative. The nomina¬ 
tive, symbolized by the suffix, represented the subject 
whether active or passive, no distinction being ihade 
between tne two cases as in some languages, the' Eski- 
maux for example. Here a noun receives a "suj^'e^ctive 
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affix ” if it deliotes the possessor and the agent, a neutral 
affix if it is folloAved by an intransitive verb. Thus 
iekhiania-p takuvd is ‘^the fox saw him/' tekhiania-q 
taiuvdf the fo3^^was setfn by him/' The suffix how¬ 
ever, was mostly confined to masculine nouns; fcmtninea 
were provided with other suffixes, ind neuters \^^ere really 
objective cases without any proper nominative. The 
accusative, marked by (and -o-j), expressed the object 
towards which the action of the verb travelSj and wherein 
it finds rest; and since there might sometimes be a 
double resting-point, that is to say a double object, we 
find verbs used with two accusatives* Thus the Greek 
might say tw fAotftrMiv which we can translate, 

without change of syntax, “ I teach you music/* Hence 
the use of^ the so-called accusative of limitation, as in 
TjiJf flTsiaj, *'os humerosque deo simtlis/' so ab¬ 
surdly explained by classical ''philologists" as depen¬ 
dent on fatra or secnndtfm "understood/* the true expla¬ 
nation bein^that the accusative is here the final object 
by whidi the movement of the thought is limited. 
Hence, too, the " accusative of motion/' the end or place 
towards which the action is directed being naturally ex¬ 
pressed by the objectivqj case. Both nominative and 
accusative were primarily abstracts, masculines in alone 
excepted, and their formatfves continued to mark ab- ' 
stracts to tlie last/ The vocative wa^the mere stem, or 
more properly the noun deprived of the -j of thenomina-' 
tive, and with its accent withdrawn from its final syllable*®' 

^ SeS above, p. 413. 

* This frequently resulted in shortening the termination, 

^Worn, or in thinning the vov^l, e,gn iinrf from (Wo-. Cases 
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, The reason of this was twofold; in raising the voice to 
call another^ the accent falls rather o» the beginning than 
on the end of a word, and where there was no suffix 
there was no necessity for accentuating the last syllable. 
It was only the confused linguistic instinct of later days 
■ that employed the noihinative for the vocative as in 
but how easy the transition was may be seen from such 
passages as; ^^Equitemj Messapus, in armis Et cum 
fratre Coras, latis diffundite campis/** or “Semper cele- 
brabere donis, Corniger Hesperidum fluvius regnator 
aquarum/'“ 

Among the Avgg^^ases the ^enT^ve is the most im¬ 
portant. We saw, when we were dealing with the mor^ 
phology of speech, how it has grown out of an adjective 
used adverbially, that is to , say, as a crystallized case, 
though it is true that it is difficult to explain the geni¬ 
tives in -os and -h According to Prof Friedrich Miiller/ 
the genitive is symbolized by the vowel, not by the 
sibilant vdi-a-sa (voois) being the origfnal genitive 
in contradistinction to the nominative vdk~sa (pox). 
Certainly the suffix of the genitive plural , 
^i:=:o^am) shows no sign of the sibilant, which only 
appears (in -^dm) where thel genitive singular ends in 
bat it must be remembered that we have no 
pipof that either the genitive •os or the nominative -s 
was ever followed by a vowel In the pafdtive use of 
the genitive, as it is termed, the genitive merely expresses 

like dva for Avaicr, wat for iroTf, are due to the Greek rvile of ttot 
ending a word with any consonants except semi-vowdSi 

^ Verg. Mn. xi. 464. 

* Verg, JEtl viii. 77, 

“Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschaft," I p* 119 (1^76)* 
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the relation between the whole and the part ; what that 
relation IS, is left tc^be supplied by the mind, 

> the 

its meaning and 
Itmftifig its application* Hence its eTnpio3rment in Greek 
with verbs of feeling, hearing, and the like, where it de-* 
notes the part of which there is'perception* 

The dative seems to imply primarily a refcrenceof one 
-object to ahother, just as the ablative implies the remo¬ 
val of one object from another? the locative its indwelling 
in another, and the instrumental its employment Ijirough 
another* All these cases, therefore^ would have origi¬ 
nally been local in their application; their temporal and 
modal uses being derivative and latcn^ The dative ex¬ 
presses the**second or further object towards which the 
body inclines ; hence we find it denoting the " remoter 
■object/' as well as the person Interested in the fact stated* 
The ethical dative,” in sliort, over which grammarians 
have expended so much needless admiration, merely 
represents another person viewed as a second object 
If the Roman said ncces irascor tibi^ it was only 
because the person addressed was the further object of 
thought to whom the first ctject, ** hurt” or anger," was 
extended* The dative is thus an attribute of an attri¬ 
bute, standing in the same relation to the object thpt 
the object daes to the verb, or the geeitive to the sub¬ 
stantive. In Greek it has become confounded with 
•other cases, the locative and the instrumental, but in 
Latiii it has fairly maintained its separate individuality, 
though the progress of decay has caused it to amalga- 
* See Hubschmami : *^Zur Casuslehre’' {ifi 7 Sh PP- 
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mate with the genitive singular and abUtive plural of 
the first declension, and with the ablative singular and 
plural of the second and third. In this respect Latin 
resembles Vcdic Sanskrit in contrast,with the classical 
Sanskrit of a later period, both Latin and Vedic Sanskrit 
using the dative to express the purpose of an action, that 
towards which wc tool® when doing iL VVe ttiajr say 
'*exitio est mal'e nautis,” since nautis is the ** ethical*^ 
dative dependent on exith^ and cxitio is the final result of 
the sea so far as sailors are concerned* It is noticeable 
that none of the other Aryan languages employ the dative 
in this way. In the infinitive, again, ive have a crystallized 
dative, not a locative, as has been sometimes asserted. 
The Vcdic ddvdne^ "forgiving," **to give/’answers to 
the Greek hheu <3bp^^ai), " to conquer," to 

vayoditaiy "to live,” Xor vdyas-dhai^to just as 

}iv-ds€ does to the Latin amare {ama-s^^ where the final 
vowel was^once long, as in fieri {fiesii)?- Onr own analy¬ 
tic infinitive "to give," is but a translation'of the Anglo- 
Saxon dative("dare "), tvhence the Old English 
form is -en or which came to be spelt ~ing or -inge 
in the fifteenth century, and so to be confounded with 
the present participle in an earlier -mde^ as well 

as with nouns in -ung^ which afterwards became 
~ing* Modern English also lets us see how readily a 
case can lose alt its real relation to the raat of the sen¬ 
tence and be crystallized into an "absolute " form. We, 
say err is human,” with as little compunction or 
recollection of the original meaning of the preposition as 
the old Roman had of the primitive force of "erraw eat 
1 Max Muller; " Chips,” iv. pp. 49-63. 
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humanum/’ In Greek the inSnittve can even be declined 
with the article through all the cases of the noun* The 
dative^ however, was by no means the only case which 
was hardened and stereotyped into an infinitive or 
verbal noun. Thus we have the accusative, as in the 
Sanskrit d4£um, to give/' Vedic "to get/' iden¬ 

tical with the Latin supine, the ^instrumental, as in the 
Yedicvidmdnd, “by knowledge,” the genitive, ablative, 
and locative, as in the Vedic viHkMs, “to draw,” dtridas^ 
“to strike/' driil^ “to shine/' and even the bare stem 
formed by the suffixes -men or The latter, is the 

source of the common Greek infinitive of the present 
active, <pepnVf when compared with the ^olic and 

Doric pointing to an original ^f^e-(p}CT/ Hence the 
nineteen Homeric aorist infinitives in like Wf^v, 
f/ffiSefiVj are formed by false analogy from contracted verbs 
in -ev, and indicate a late and artificial stage of language^ 
From the suffix come the Homeric infinitives in 

fouiid onl/, however, after a short vowel with the 
single exception of as well as the ten aorist in¬ 

finitives which terminate in 

The locative was distinguished from the dative by a 
lighter ending, in Greek#instead of rurty Romdd 
in Latin instead of patrei^ Rotnd-f, So in Sanskrit we 
find naviy “ in a ship/' instead of n€we, “ to a ship,” ^sive 
i^siva^tj instatid of ^sivdya^ tliough fenffinine bases in 
^ have another locative ending in -rfw, which Dn F* 
Muller would derive from an earlier -ans (as in the pro- 

j 

noun ia-sm~is for ta-sm^ins)^ and that again from -anL 
The loss of the locative or its confusion with other cases 

^ Curtius : “ Das Verbum,” ii. p. no. 

ir. L 


4 
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iti so many Aryan dialects, is but an illiAtration of the 
progress language is ever making from the material to 
the more abstract; the idea of space tends continually 
to be supplanted by those of time and manner. 

The ablative is found with more than one termination^ 
•oSi -dim (as in the Greek ~ios ^Latin ealu 

ius\ and -ad or the fast being the most common. The 
dental was long in disappearing from Latin; gnaivgd 
occurs on the tombs of the Scipios, and legal docu¬ 
ments embodying old formulse^ and the adverb antulliac 
(ante hac) bore witness to its former existence* A con¬ 
siderable number of the adverbs and adverbial preposi¬ 
tion s, inc^eed, were merely old ablatives; facUlumed is 
found in the senatorial decree concerning the Bacchana¬ 
lian orgies, and the Greek jaxfJiof or if stand iorrax^atr and 
yd/ (or ^dt). The so-called accusatives of the personal 
pronouns, med^ ted^ sed^ which are met with in Old Latin, 
have been shown by Prof Max Miiller to be really bases, 
\vliich reappear in the Sanskrit mat'-tas^ "ewaUtas*^ The 
ablative disappeared at an early period from the Teu¬ 
tonic idioms as in Greek; in Latin it took the place of 
the instrumental, and denoted the Instrument or agent, 
though ab was generally en^ployed where living persons 
were referred to. This instrumental use was easily 
derived from its employment to express artgin^ a se- 
condar>»^ sense'which grew out of its first'signii?%atton of 
removal from a place or object, but which caused it tp 
be supplanted in Greek by the genitive* From its in- 
strumental use came its employment to represent_ the 


^ Fleckeisen^a ''Jahrbticher * pt la 
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manner of aif action p while its employment to denote 
comparison most probably comes immediately from its 
radical meaning, mdior imd being literally “ better away 
from me/' that is io say, “when I am removed/* or dis- 
counted. Similarly, in Hebrew, comparison may be 
vindicated by the preposition min^ '*away from!’" That 
the “comparative " use of the ablative was known to the 
undivided Aryans seems clear from the* fact that it is 
common to Sanskrit and Latin as well as Old Greek 
£;*6fl£v). 

The instrumental, like the ablative, was symboljzcd by 
several different terminations, relics of which have sur¬ 
vived here and there. The most usual is -4 ^at least in 
Sanskrit); but we also find -Md {as in the Latin mihi, 
tiiit siHt (gu}udij and 0I4 Greek -sma or -smi 
and 4 na, The first termination may be detected not 
only in the Greek Tax«, aviij avrat watvrit, but 
also in the Early English foriht and forhwt^ where thi and 
kwt are instrflmentals of tk^ and who, Mn Peife notes 
that farwkjf, ** because/' occurs in the old version of the 
100th Psalm, in which the line “ Forwhy the Lord our 
God is good " is often erroneously printed as a question.^ 
The suffix -Mi is found combination with a second 
suffix in the dual nati-bhy-dm^ and the plural nau-bki-s 
and nau-bhy-as {navi-bm)^ as well as in the singular 
dative turbhy^m (“tibi”), and we maj^see how little d 
priori reason there can have been for setting it apart to 
denote a special case from its appearance as a mere deri¬ 
vative suflSx in words like the Sanskrit garda-bha-s^ an 


* Primer (1B77), p, 109. 
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ass/' vrUka-h!m-^^ ** a bull/' or tha Greek 

Of KOfv^.^ The same sufl^ marks the dative 
and locative in Old Slavonic, Misled by the preposition 
a6Ai or dHi, our the Latin ti>e Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians separated the plural -ikts from its stem in the 
Pada^text of the Rig-Veda; but this error was more 
venial than the attempt' of Ennius to harmonise matter 
and metre in Eis famous line “cere-comminuit-brum/"^ 
The use of the instrumental has been widely extended 
in Sanskrit, as also in Lithuanian, which has so many 
afHnities with Eastern Aryan, Lithuanian^ indeed, em¬ 
ploys it to denote an idea cognate to that of the verb, 
like the cc^nate accusative in Greek or Latin, as well as 
predicativeiy after a verb of being where in Latin we 
have a dative. The Latin ablative of description (a$ in 
** vir animo magnois also replaced in Lithuanian by 
the instrumental; but in this case Lithuanian seems to 
have preserved the primitive Aryan usage, as it has cer¬ 
tainly done in its employment of the instrumental m a 
sociative sense. It is possible that the instrumental and 
sociative were once distinct cases as they still are in Fin¬ 
nic or Ugfian, but it is more probable that the sociative 
meaning only gradually deve*jpped out of the instrumental 
one, To strike with a sword," or to go with a ship,”' 
may be equally regarded as instrumental or sociative. 

We have seen in a former chapter thrt the dual is 

‘ Beigaigne £ ^'Mfmolres de U Sod^t^ de Linguistique dec'* 
Pads,^ li. 5; Curtius: ^Zuf Chroiudogie dcr iDdogermanischen 
SprachforschuDgi^ p, 79; Jahn's “ Jahrbudier" 60^ p.95. 

* Such freaks do not even imply that the tennination felt' to 
he separable from the stem, since m ar^brum the stem is 
(Sansk. sr becoming in Latin* ^ 
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older than the'plurahend that the survival of the dual 
into the undivided Aryan epoch, and even into the clas¬ 
sical age of Hindustan and Greece, shows how hard it is 
for linguistic fornix to die in a settled language even when 
there is no longer any need or meaning for them. Its 
various cases, however, were less’and less used, and 
hence many of them came to lost or confounded ten 
gether- In Sanskrit three distinct forms only were pre¬ 
served, in Greek only two, while the scanty relics of the 
dual in Latin present us with but a single case^ 

We need not dwell upon those crystallized ca^c% the 
adverbs, and the prepositions which have grown out of 
them- The genitive the locative wacai, ^le instru¬ 
mental or the ablative apud, all tell their own tale. 
Even in Homer, as in out owii modern English, we may 
watch the passage of the adverb into a preposition, 
There is but a short step between using tk as an adverb, 
the obj ect being governed by the verb as in fiWywi' 

Swot iitm (Od* 43), and turning it into a veritable pre¬ 
position,* or between saying in English ''what he told us 
of” and of what he told us/'* 

We can trace the history jof the verb with far greater 
completeness and certainty^than we can the history of 
the noun. The history of the noun is one of continuous 
decay. We may catch glimpses, indeed, of a time when 
the cases wer^pnot as yet sharply defined, when the stem 
^^ould be furnished with a number of unmeaning suffixes, 

^ See Hoffmann r “ Die Tmesis in der Ilias" (1857-60). 

* Fenka, i n his N ominalflexion der indogermatiischen Sprache n ^ 
{187S), gifcs a.useful review and critidsm of the different theories 
that have been held as to the origin and meaning of the Indo-Euro-* 
pcan cases, but his own views oa the subject are retrograde. 
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and when these suffixes could b* used indifferently to 
express the various relations of the*‘sentence. But long 
before the age of Aryan separatioHj the several relations 
in which a word might stand within aisentence had been 
clearly evolved, and certain terminations had been adapted 
and set apart to denote these relations. The creative 
epoch had passed and tile cases and numbers of the noun 
had entered on their period of decay. But with the verb 
it was quite otherwise* Here we can ascend to a time 
when as yet an Aryan verb did not exist, when, in fact, 
the primitive Aryan conception of the sentence was 
much the same as that of the modern Dayak. Most 
verbs pre^ppose a noun, that is to say, their stems are 
identical with those of nouns. The Greek piM>aSm for 
p&hav-jfin presupposes the iv^iminal just as much as 
the Latin amo for atna~yo presupposes ama. 

So, again, the Latin parturio comes from the suffix 
•ter^ whicji plays so large a part in Aryan inflection. 
Perhaps the truest account that can be given of the 
relation between verb and noun is that both go back to 
the same stems, but that the verb is of later origin than 
the noun* Indeed, the vert^ has no special classiflcatory 
suffixes of its own ; those which it possesses are all bor¬ 
rowed from the noun- The so-called root-verbs, like the 
Sanskrit ad-mi^ which affix the personal ending to the 
'bare root, are rrfore probably decayed rellts of older and 
longer forms than primitive verbs. What charactetizejt 
the verb are its inflections^ and these inflections have 
been usually resolved into affixed personal pronouns. 
In Old Egyptian ntek-a is "I fiW” p^-a^ "my house," 
where no formal distinction can be drawn between the 
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v^rb with Its [Aponomlaal affix and the noun with (ts pos* 
sessive; in MAgyir^pdr-^m is await him/' 

"my day;" and so, too, the ancient Aryan bhara-mi 
probably served equally well for “ I bear/' and " my 
bearing" But there was this important diffierence be-* 
tween the Aryan and the Magyir or Old Egyptian 
forms: in Aryan the pronoun ■vfe attached to a stem, 
and this stem might embody more than one suffix. 

It fe questionable, however, whether the usual theory 
which sees in the terminations of the Aryan verb affixed 
personal pronouns, can any longer be malntame^. All 
attempts to explain the third person in accordance with 
this theory have utterly failed. In fact, as in Turkish or 
the Semitic languages, the third person is simply the 
stem or case of a noun, Wg cannot separate ^eforn the 
original form of from tlie participial fFfovrt-f, or 

^kpvTt the original form of from a noun in like 
and Moreover, as was first pointed out 

by Brugmann/the termination of a first person such as 
implies a suffix <¥, the long vowel b being due to 
a contraction of d and and it is impossible to discover 
in any Indo-European language a pronoun d which 
denotes the first person, JVlien we remember to wliat 
a large extent it can be proved that the forms of the 
verb in the several Aryan languages, both ancient and 
modem, have*been altered by the action of analogy, it 
,seems reasonable to think that analogy also played a 
considerable part in producing the verbal forms of the 
Aryan parent-speech. It is difficult not to believe that 
the termination of pifwn is due to the analogy of — 
perhaps an old locative rather than a stem—and that the 
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so-called ’'secondary” ending preserved in or 

inquam has become ~mU as in or bhardmi, from 

the same cause. At all events there are no phonetic laws 
which would explain the change of into or -r If 
{bhardmi) owed its final vowel to the analogy of 
piffti {bhardst) would do so tooi. The primitive con- 
jugation would then be -in and being 

well-known nominal suffixes. The dual and plural 
suihxcs -veSf -ve and ^imn^ ^mes^ *^nu (Skt- 
admit of a similar explanationj -vm and ~^H€n being 
terminations of the Greek infinitive, while in and 

the nominal suffix - 6 a has been attached to -m^s 


and -me. The Greek have been long since 

explained^as the creation of analogy, the diphthong of 
the second person being derived from the tli^rd. 

From the first the Aryan verb seems to have denoted 
time as well as mood and relation. Its first 
represented the one a momentary action, the other a con¬ 
tinuous or\:ompletcd action. The meaning expressed by 
each was fitly symbolized by the bare stem or root and 
reduplication. Out of the first tense grew what is termed 
^he sccond^^jgrist in Greek, of which is a type; 

\j6ut of the second the perfed:. But the perfect soon as¬ 
sumed a variety of forms anci covered a variety of signi¬ 
fications. The full reduplication of the root might be 
contracted into ^a broken one by phonctif decay i tud- 
iud^ for instance, might become tutud. Or it might be 
replaced by a lengthened vow^l, just as fici in Latin stands^ 
for an earlierand perhaps, passed into 

The ideas, again, which could be represdhted by 
reduplication were numerous. Not only might it mark 
past time or continuous action, it could e<jualJy express 
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c onapteti on^ jhfaeiifiltvi-^qsife, or causality* Thus the 
Scotch Gothl^gagga^ is almost the sole remnaat of 
a reduplicated perfect left in the Teutonic languages; 
reduplication characterizes intensivcs and desideratives 
in Sanskrit; and the Greek or Latin sJdo for 

sM& have a causal force* The id^a of co^jinuo’usi 
moreover involve not only thaf of completion, but what 
seems quite opposed to it, that of present action as well* 
The present is divided from the perfect by a narrow and 
shifting Une; to doinga thing does not exclude 

the possibiHty of still doing it* In Greek w« is a perfect 
and fl? 3 £* a present; and the Latin use of oi; mernim 
need not be referred to* The present, accoi^ingly, was 
developed side by side with the perfect, and like the 
tatter required reduplication to show that the idea was 
to be dwelt upon Greek presents like idm are among 
the oldest relics of the grammar, though the reduplicated 
vowel has been changed to distinguish the present and 
perfect tensed 

With the creation of a present tense, a new verbal 
stem was called into existence* While the simple stem 
or root was left to the aorlst and the reduplicated perfect, 
a stem with lengthened vojvcl seemed requisite to denote 
present time* Hence the number of reduplicated presents 
tended constantly to decrease,^vhile those with augmented 
vowels tended to increase. Simultaneously new stems 
were taken up from among the nouns, and the person^ 
endings were attached to roots furnished with the clas- 
sificatojy suffixes fa, and Sometimes two or 

more suffixes were combined together, and a time came 
when almost any noun-stem might be turned into a verb 
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by affixing ya —itself a nominal snffix^anil the person-^ 
endings** , 

Meanwhile the aorist had undergone a change* A 
short vowel^ the so-called temporal augment, was pre-- 
fixed to it* the origin and explanation of which have been 
a sore piizzle* Butthiann and Pott suggested that it 
was a case of broken reduplication \ Hoefcr identified it 
with the Tcutohic^df-, / Benfey made it the instru* 
mental of a pronominal stem used like sma in later 
Sanskrit to denote past time. Then Bopp made a second 
guess* and supposed it might be the same as the privative 
or rather ana, “ he docs it not (now)being equivalent 
to “ he did jt/' After Scherer's attempt to explain it from 
*'in the neighbourhood of*” Bopp's third suggestion 
that it might be the pronouq a in the sense of " that" or 
*' there " was adopted by Schleicher and Curtins, but this 
suggestion too was far from satisfactory* It is possible 
that after all Buttmann and Pott may have been in the 
right, thou^ their theory must undergo S(sme modifica¬ 
tion before it can be accepted* The augment, it will be 
noticed, is identical with the reduplicated syllable of 
verbs the stems of which begin with a vowel* Both 
augment and reduplicated syllable, it must be remem- 
bered, are now known to have been represented by the 
vowel t and by no-other in the Parent-speech, so that the 
reduplicated syllable of a perfect like iaw from iyifvpti 

* This is the usual theory. But Fick has gone far to show that ^ 
the long stem of the present is the primitive one, out of hich the 
shortened aorist-stem has grown through a shifting of the accent 
itom. the stem-syllable to the final syllables of the tense (Bezzenber- 
gei^s Beitrage,” iv. 1S78). Benfey was the first to notice that the 
aonst b an old imperfect. 
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would be the Same as the augment of an aorist like ta&L 
It is not difficult t« conceive that such a syllable was 
extended by analogy from verbs whose stems began with 
a vowel to verbs whose stems began with a consonant, 
the double group of tenses thus constituted being sub* 
sequently differentiated in use and'meaning. 

But new ideas presented thAnselves, and new forms 
were needed to express them, Comgosition^ia^Llwg^ 
been a favourite pr ocess to th e ,A| ^!an mind ^ and nothing 

"two ve rbs^^j^ther when we want to 
denote a compo und verba l.ideau This is wh:&,t ,the Se^ 
mites did ; ahii^his, too, is what the modem Greeks did 
when they said V for wiy go;" and 

what the Romanic peoples did when they made amare 
habeo {aim^ai) serve for a» future* It has, therefore, 
been often supposed that the Aryans, even before their 
separation, possessed compound tenses. But the suppo¬ 
sition cannot be supported. The sigmatic jorist, San¬ 
skrit adikshatn^ Greek like the future {hhavish-- 

Ww for presents us with the same suffix -s 

that we had in the noun, while the future contains the 
suffix ■‘jfo or -jya, which we meet with also in the optative 
[bhav€yam, siem^ ^f^svu) a| well as in the stem of the 
present The theory of Bopp must be abandoned which 
saw in these forms a compound of the stem with the sub¬ 
stantive verbwTJ and a verb of going.''- Curtius is wmng 
t in holding that the termination of the ogtaj^ive which 
we have in the Greek is a relic of that early period 
when the persoU'endings were still primary. In Latin 
the suffix became z and e^sietn passing into jiWon the 
one side, and into as in ^^sem or fo^rmn on 
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the other. In amim, however, the vowel Is due to the 
conjunction of from with the final a of the atem 
{ama). The optative introduces us to a mood as distin¬ 
guished from a tense, since it expresses the remote con¬ 
tingency, the possibility, in short, of an event The use 
of the optative belohgs to a time when the distinction 
bet\veen fact and fancy* was clearly felt: the speaker 
knows +hat he fe a thinker, a fnau, and as such can dis¬ 
cuss his own thoughts. In Latin the optativ e is fre - 
quently employed to^ denote tB feiUture regarded as a 
possibility, as in r£^Sf reget^ audiemus^ But just as a 
fact may be momentary or continuous, past or present, 
so, too, contingency may be near or remote. By the side 
of the optative went the conjunctive, de noting pfo b ^ility, 
and symbolized by the with the 

final vowel of the stem into A. In classical Sanskrit the 
conjunctive has disappeared; in the Rig-Vcda, however, 
we find forms like asAni or vah&ni^ 

vahSsij answering to the Greek SjjwEiTwith a short 

vowel, and the Latin veltam, vekas^, vehat^ 

with a long vowel In the Homeric poems the conjunc¬ 
tive often takes the place of the future, and the same is 
the case with the first person ^of the so-called third and 
fourth conjugations in Latin. 

Apart from the imperative, whose second person sin¬ 
gular sonietimes ended in -dhi sometimes in -si (Jof, 
Vedic sometimes had no termination at all, the 

verb of the undivided Aryan community possessed no 
other tenses or moods. It was left to the separate 
branches of the family each to work out its verbal sys¬ 
tem in its new home, and in its own way, adding new 
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forms, foigetfiin^ others, now amalgamating and now 
dissociatingi In cl^&ical Sanskrit, owing, in large mea¬ 
sure, to the excessive growth of composition, several of 
the tenses of the; Vedic verb were lost, such as modal 
forms of the simple aorist, while new tenses came into 
use. Among these may be noted* a future formed by 
adding the present of the auxiliary as to ^ derivative 
noun of agency in tar {Mavitdsmi), and"* a periphrastic 
perfect like bhAvaydm chaMra^ he caused to be (lite¬ 
rally, ”ht made a causing-to-be "*), In Greek we meet 
with many additions to the primitive system of tl;e verb* 
A pluperfect was formed from the perfect, after the ex¬ 
ample of the imperfect from the present, by the help of 
the auxiliary as; but the Homeric £ 5 rE 5 r£jft£(<r)« passed by 
false analogy into e^irsrwflfiv, apd was finally replaced by a 
periphrasis. A new perfect in -tat made its appearance, 
as well as a few aorists created by the aid of the same 
suffix; while in other cases tlic tendency to aspiration 
which made fhe Athenians speak of fciTrof (aJwas, e^utisy 
or (udas, udus) affected the second consonant of the 
root so that the old TETwra became Like the weak 

passive future and optative future, this aspirated perfect 
is not to be found in Homer. In Homer, too, we find 
only one instance ( 11 , x. 3^5) the strong future pas- 

^ The perfects in * are peculiarly Attic. There at'e twenty 
instances in Hpmer, but only from stems which end in a voweL 
This is also the rule with the instances found in Herodotus (except- 
Hng ix. 1^5), ^schylus, Sophokles, and Thukydides. The 

perfects m k are further met with in iEolic and Doric. No as¬ 
pirated perfect occurs in Homer, except in the middle voice 

nor in Herodotus (except i. 8s), nor in the 

Tragedians (except in Sophokles), nor in Thukydides {except 
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slve^ and only two of the late Attic desidferative {II* xiL 
265, XIV* 37)* The paulo-post futwre^ the two passive 
futures, and the two passive aorists arc all again products 
of Greek soil, the latter being formed Jsy the aid of the 
suffixes / and dhi\ the last was originally the aorist 
of a verbal stem like The primitive Aryan verb 

possessed no passive voice; in fact, the passive, tike 
the ne'iter verb, is a comparatively late creation* To 
the early intelligence every action seems ,to require an 
object, and to turn an object into a subject needs con- 
5 iderable powers of abstraction, H en ce the parent-speech 
knew only of the transitive or active voice ; the parasm&i* 
padi^t or “words for another,” as the Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians called iti and the middle or deponent voice, the 
Atmanepada, or “words for ^elf” I am loved means 
the same as “one loves me,” “I am fed ” as “ I feed my¬ 
self'* (zfrjctfr); and we can, therefore, easily understand 
not only that it was long before language needed a pas¬ 
sive, but also that when the need was at?"length felt, it 
was readily supplied by the middle forms* In Greek, 
accordingly, no distinction is made between middle and 
passive, except in the two aorist tenses, and in Latin 
^Meponents” have the same forms as passive verbs, 
while the second person plural, amamini is but 

the middle participle, which we elsewhere find in auc- 
tmnnus, veriumnus, or It has been thought that 

the terminations of the old middle voice may be ex-^ 
plained by the amalgamation of two personal pronouns* 
In Sanskrit the primary person-endings of the singular 
are -f, ~se, in Greek -ircw, -rau, while the secondaiy 
endings are -tkds, ^ta, Greek ; but to resolve 
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these with llie older school into ma'^fni^ '‘me-me;'' 
twa^twi thee-th§e/* and “he-he/* is to violate 

all known phonetic laws and to invent imaginary forms 
for the person^ pronouns. In Letto-Slavonic the 
middle is formed by the reflective pronoun of the third 
person, as Old Slavonic divlj^ se^dlvises^^ “ I admire my¬ 
self,'* ‘^thou admirest thyselfi" ot Lithuanian 
admire myself/* just as in German dialects we meet with 
wir bsdanken sick^ instead of nns^ or in tlie dialect of 
Mentone the reflective se takes the place of no 
when the first person plural is both subject and object 
{cpg. nautrest Jiatema^ "nous nous flattons**),^ In Old 
Prussian mkn and tim have taken the place of the third 
personal pronoun in the first and second persons, through 
Oerman influence, In the Old Norse reflectlves and 
middle voice -mk for mik^ " me/* and ~$k for sik^ " self/' 
mark the first and third persons ; "I come,” for instance, 
feeing {ek) komn^mk^ " they love one another/* thaueiska^ 

j 

sk^ The third person pronoun, however, forced its way 
in time into the first and second persons also, herju^mk^ 
for example, becoming ber^k, while on other occasions it 
coalesced with the pronoun of the first person, producing 
the abnormal komumsk? Ena in Icelandic signified "to 
build," "make ready," hua-sk^ “to make oneself ready;” 
and from this comes the Old English busk^ just as bask is 

' See Brugoian: “Em problem dcr homcrisclien Textcritik" 
<1876), p, 38, 

“ Vtotocr-Sievers: “Altnordisehe Graitimatilc^ (1871), pp. 135, sq, 
Jn A SLe»wig Easter-pUy of the fourteenth cientury we find ^tr 
wolii skh tuem (Kehrein, itL § loi), and many Instances of the 
same use of the third person reflective pronoun for the first or 
eecottd persou m Griminelshausen's “ Simplidsaimus ” (ed. KeHerX 
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either ** to bathe oneself" or “to bake ones^f/' Naturally 
enough, the different Aryan languages did not always 
agree as to the idea to which they assigned a reflective 
or middle sense; the idea of " taking^' for instance, im¬ 
plies tlie further object *'self/' for whose sake a thing is 
taken ; and in Sanskrit, accordingly, laM is only conju¬ 
gated in the middle voiefc, though active in sense. The 
corresponding Greek however, is as frequent in 

the active as in the middle* 

We have already alluded to the revolution undergone 
by the Latin verb. TJie old reduplicated perfect was 
almost extirpated by the new formatives in the aoristic 
-ji and -vi or ; new pluperfects and futures were 
created by attaching emm {^sam)y and ero to the 

perfect; a new optative was made by the help of ^em 
{si0m\ and a new imperfect and future in -bam and -b& 
were derived from the auxiliary fmm, fua* Scherer, 
indeed, has suggested that the auxiliary verb in the two 
latter instances was dha^ ** placing," on thfc ground that 
this was the source of the new Teutonic perfect {iag-i-dat 
iai-d) \ but the suggestion is untenable, not so much be¬ 
cause the root dha appears as do m condo, abdo, as because 
we find an Old Irish future in h {^scaru-h^amoeba), and 
though a 1-atin b may come from dh, a Keltic b cannot 
We have here an illustration of the importance of extend¬ 
ing our field of observation as widely as possible before 
laying down philological dogmas, or propounding phiio- , 
logical theories. One of the most frequent fallacies 
committed in linguistic science is that of insufficient 
induction, a few leading languages, such as Sanskrit or 
Greek, being assumed as standards by which all conclu- 
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sions must be*tested and arrived at. A study of Keltic 
grammar has enabled os to correct another error in 
regard to the Latin verb, which has been long and widely 
believed* and is at first sight extremely plausible. It 
will be noticed that almost the whole of the middle or 
passive voice in Latin has undergone a transformation! 
which makes it exceedingly urilike the middle voice of 
the undivided speech. The characteristic of the Latin 
passive IS the letter which Bopp thought might be ex¬ 
plained from the reflective pronoun se, s between two 
vowels changing into r in Latin. In this case amoi would 
stand for am^-se^ amari or amarUr for amasise^ and the 
formation would be in strict harmony with tljat of Old 
Norse or Letto-Slavic. But unfortunately it turns out 
that the characteristic of the pld Irish passive was also r, 
and a Keltic r cannot be derived from an earlier s. At 
present, therefore, we must remain without an explana* 
tion of the Latin and Keltic passive, content only to 
discover how*close a connection exists between the 
grammatical forms of the two groups of tongues/ The 
terminations of the Latin perfect present another pro¬ 
blem which still awaits a ^satisfactory solution. Prof 
Harkness^ has ingeniously suggested that we should 
compare it with the Sanskrit dsa for asasma. In this 
case the Old Latin * I was," would stand for esfjn% 
and that for ^stsmiy gsit and mmus would be similarly 
jfor esht {esistt)y and estsmuSy while esistiy esistisy and 
esUunt (compare dedirunty dedtsoni) would need no ex- 

t But see above, p. 113, note 3 - 

* **Transactions of the American PhiJoJogical Association*' 

(^ 975 )* 

Ih 


M 
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planation. But the first link in the chain t>f reasoning is 
not a strong one* ^ 

This sketch of Aryan grammar must have made it 
dear that the principle of flection not carried out 
purely and persistently in our family of speech* 
tion primarily consists in internal vowel-change, or some 
corresponding mode of s^mboiising the relation that 

words bear to one another in a sentence. In the Aryan 

1 

family thU^ymbolization|4^m5 to have been effected as 
often by wwels or syllabinrfollowing the '*root" as by 
a change in the vowels within the root itself If we ask 
why the suffix should have been chosen to mark the 
feminine gendSrTwe can only reply that this was the 
grammatical conception of which it was made the sym- 
boh M. Hovelacque believes that the suffix ta denotes 
the passive, the suffix ti the active, and that the latter 
suffix has produced a large number of active nouns as 
opposed to the passive and older forms in to. In this 
case the difference of meaning will be intiicated by the 
final vowel. We have more than once had occasion to 
notice the variation of signification assigned by the Greek 
language to the variation of vowel in the nominative 
cTff and accusative where Sanskrit would have in¬ 
differently vackas and Latin voas^ though the exis¬ 
tence of the alpfta in the accusative was originally due 
to the presence of a nasal as well ^s the way in 

which the language seized upon the difference of vowe^^ 
that had grown up between Strif and fsrtivp making the 
first a plural and the second an abstract singular. But 
it is in the verb that the principle of symbolism comes 

* La Linguistiqu)^" p. soa 
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most into play* A slight change of vowel in the redu¬ 
plicated syllable distinguishes the present from the 
perfect SS'iww, and the conjunctive was denoted from time 
immemorial by arf inserted a. No doubt these variations 
of pronunciation were at the outset .purely phonetic, and 
frequently caused by the accent ;^but as new grammatical 
ideas and relationships came to be conceived, they were 
turned into flections by being used as marks and sym¬ 
bols of the newly realized relations of the sentence 
Examples of the process maybe found in the distinction 
of gender that gradually grew up betvveen major and 
mnjns or in the Greek employment of verbs in -ow as 
transitives and verbs in as intransitives, tfadugh both 
termination^ alike answer to the Sanskrit 
The pattern set by vowels or consonants within a 
word was soon folloxved by the hitherto meaningless 
terminations, or suffixes^ as wt term them* found at the 
end of words. ^ These, too, came to be used aS flections, 
though it not unfrequently happens that the "'flection- 
suffix'^ betrays its origin by its identity with ^ mere 
ciassificatory suffix, or a suffix in which we can trace no 
signification or symbolization at all* Thus the same 
syllable which in TcJ-cf denotes the nominative plural is 
in that is, at most but ciassificatory. We 

must rid ourselves of the notion that '"suffixes’* were 
ever independent words like ourif” or “ in so far back 
%s our knowledge of Aryan speech extends, they pos¬ 
sessed no existence apart from the words to which they 
belongedi and which, again, only existed as words in so 
far as they possessed these suffixes. Suffixes became 
flcctiuns through the help of analogy. 
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In course of time, but still longf before the separation 
of the family, Aryan speech entered upon its agglutina¬ 
tive stage* A number of definitely fixed flections were 
in existence, and the isolated word had been dearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the sentence of which it was a member* 
The need of a verb be^an, accordingly, to be felt, while 
old words from constant use had become attenuated both 
in form and meaning, and tended to attach themselves, 
like enclitics, to other better preserved words* These 
attenuated enclitics, or empty words,” to adopt the ex¬ 
pressive Chinese name, soon came to be undistmgoish- 
able from other suffixes whose ancestry had been entirely 
different, and along with the latter were liable to be 
turned into flections. Such flections, however, were by 
nature imperfect; their agglutinative origin never alto¬ 
gether passed out of the consciousness of language, and 
a certain dualism was admitted into Aryan speech- 
When the^synthetic period of its life was over, there was 
everything to favour the introduction of that analytic 
spirit so congenial to the Aryan genius* 

It is not to the Aryan languages, then, that we have 
to look for the principle of, Section in its purest form* 
This must rather be sought in the Semitic idioms* 
Here the fundamental distinctions of grammar are 
wholly expressed by symbols* The verb is a late growth; 
indeed, the Semitic languages cannot hi' said ever to 
have acquired a verb properly so-called, the tenses cou-*^ 
tinuihg to denote not time but mere relation* It is only 
under exceptional circumstances, and through the in¬ 
fluence of another language, that such Semitic idioms as 
Assj'rian or Ethiopic came to possess real tenses* The 
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Semitic verb i%inained a noun, and whatever tenses and 
moods it has were of late origin. The first tense waa the 
imperfect {or future) formed by the attachment of the first 
and second personal pronouns to an abstract noun, the 
singular of which was used without any suffix for the 
third person singular, and the pluraf for the third person 
plural. The perfect grew up sinSilarly by the agglutina-- 
tion of the first and second personal pronouns to par* 
ticiples and other nouns at a period only just preced* 
ing the separation of the Semitic languages, and Assy¬ 
rian, which was crystallized into a literary language as 
early as B.c 3600, allows us to trace its genesis and his- 
tor>^ Even in the case of these two tense% however, 
the principle of symbolization had full play* The pro¬ 
noun was prefixed in the imperfect, affixed in the per¬ 
fect, and so in accordance with the Semitic law which 
places the defined word before the defining, the perfect 
brings the verbal stem into prominence and fxpresses a 
fact, while the imperfect lays chief stress on the pronoun 
and expresses the activity underlying a fact. In dealing 
with Semitic flection, therefore, wemust direct our atten¬ 
tion to the noun out of whi^h the verb, such as it is, has 
grown. Now the primitive Semitic noun possessed three 
cases, nominative, genitive, and accusative, characterized 
by the symbolical terminations urn rf)t im i\ and 
am (a^, is). I'he genitive termination seems a weakened 
form of the accusative^ the latter expressing the object 
towards which thought is directed. There were three 
nqmbe^, singular, dual and plural, the dual being older 
than the plural (which originally ended in Smum, Amum) 
and symbolically represented by a lengthened vowel 
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{^'amum). The feminine gender was distiAguished from 
the masculine by the symbol which (along with tan) 
played a large part in the class ification of nouns* But 
most of the leading distinctions of sen^ were marked by 
internal vowel-change ; thus kadkala is "he killed,” ku~ 
dhiia, he was killed,'' kadkl, “murderer,” kidhl^ "enemy,” 
ktidhl^ "a killing,” kSdhil^ "killing;” while the govern* 
meat of one noun by another was indicated by the two 
being pronounced in one breath, which led to a shortened 
pronunciation of the first and the eventual loss of the 
case-endings, A time came, however, when the Semitic 
languages entered upon their analytic stage; the old 
genitive relation was replaced by the insertion of the 
relative pronoun (itself originally demonstrative) between 
two nouns, and substantives that had stiffened into prepo¬ 
sitions narrowed the use of the ancient cases. To the last, 
nevertheless, the Semitic tongues have remained faithful 
to their characteristic feature of triliteralism ; that is, 
every root consists of three consonants or sedii-conaonants, 
which form the skeleton, as it were, to which the vowels 
give life and significancy. Phonetic decay has, of course, 
attacked these roots and reduced many of them to single 
or double consonants, while others have been enlarged 
by additional letters ; but in the main every Semitic 
language is still characterized by its triliteral radicals. 
Many of them differ but slightly in both sound and 
meaning, and .we must regard them as so many phonetic , 
types that floated unconsciously before'the mind of the 
primitive Semite, whose sole requirement was that they 
should be capable of being uttered in three syllables. 
Why three syllables should have seemed the precise 
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phonetic equivalent of a thought we cannot tell; we 
must be content with the fact that it was so< Naturally 
the extent to which flection was carried in Semitic 
speech restricted# the employment of composition, and 
compounds, accordingly, have always been rare in the 
Semitic languages* Where an Aryan would use a word 
like to go," with a preposition to signify “ to 
go out,” the Semite coined a new root,' The memory 
was developed at the expense of the reasoning and 
analytic faculties. 

The Semitic family may be divided into northern and 
southern. To the northern division belong the sister- 
dialects of Assyria and Babylonia, the sister-^dialects 
known as Hebrew and Phoenician, and the Aramaic of 
Syria. Aramaic, however, ^liffers very widely both in 
phonology and in grammar from the other members of 
the northern division, and must have branched off from 
them at an early period. It comprises Bibli^l Chaldee, 
the dialect of the Targmns, the Syriac of Christian 
writers, and the Nabathean and Mendaite or Sabean 
(Zabian), To the southern group belong Arabic, that is, 
the vernacular of northern and central Arabia, and the 
idioms of southern Arabia and Abyssinia. Under the 
latter are included the extinct Himyaritic (Sabseaii), 
Minnean, and Ghe'ez or Ethiopic, and the modern 
Ehkili, Tigr^and Tigrina, Amharic, and Harrari. The 
Semitic dialects form a compact group fwhose original 
home was Arabia, and resemble the Romance languages, 
except^that their mother-language is unknown. The 
close similirity that consequently exists among them, 
together with the loss of their parent-speech, has thrown 
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great obstacles in the way of their coiii{>arative treat¬ 
ment The Semite has been a trader and intermediary 
from the beginning; though wanting in originatity and 
scientific analysis, he has always beea ready to borrow 
from others and improve his new possession* A large 
part of 'his earliest 'culture and civilization came from 
the Turanian Accadiaite of Babylonia, from whom he 
derived not orily the germs of settled city life, but the 
elements"of mathematics, astronomy, religion and my- 
thology^ literature and writing* The cuneiform syllabary 
of Assyria had been the invention of the primitive Chal¬ 
deans, and the Canaanite tribes, when they migrated 
from the ^Persian Gulf, do not seem to have been ac¬ 
quainted with it* The so-called Phoenician alphabet, the 
source of most of the alphabets of the world, was adopted 
from Egypt, and was probably first used by the Phoe- 
nlcian settlers in the Delta* De Rougd and others have 
successfully traced it back to the hieratic alphabet of 
the Egyptians of the Middle Empire* The Aramsean 
traders of the Gulf of Antioch, who appear to have 
preceded the Phoenicians proper of Tyre and Sidon, 
may have employed the hieroglyphic syllabary of the 
Hittites before the Phoenician alphabet became known 
to them* 

The language of Assyria and Babylonia has been re¬ 
covered from the inscribed bricks and monuments of 
Nineveh, BahjNon, and other cities, only within the Last^ 
thirty years. The two countries spoke the same tongue 
with but slight differences, and as this tongue h^d been 
stereotyped for literary purposes at an early period, it 
presents us, on the whole, with an archaic form of Semitic 
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Speech. In itctt Assyrian may justly he described as 
the Sanskrit of the»Semttic idioms; and its student has 
the double advantage of dealing with contemporaneous 
documents, and with a mode of writing in which the 

vowels as well as the consonants are marked, Assyrian 

« * 

literature, though consisting mostly of translations from 
older Accadian works, is very eitensive, and only a tithe 
of it has as yet been examined. Every^great city had 
at least one library, and most of these are still lying 
under the soil, awaiting the spade of the explorer. The 
literature was partly on papyrus, partly on cl^y ; and 
though the papyrus has perished, the clay tablets, the 
laUrcui^ coctiies as Pliny calls them, with tl^ir minute 
writing, have remained in a more or less perfect condi- 

t 

tion. It is with their help that we must reconstruct not 
only the ancient language of Assyria and Babylonia, but 
also the religion and history, the culture and the civili¬ 
zation of oriental antiquity. Like one of the J^imyaritic 
dialects, Assyrian preserves the initial sibilant which has 
become A in the other Semitic tongues (as in su\ ^*he,*' 
*'she,” and a shapkel for the conjugation), but 

stands alone in changing to / before a following ' 
dental. 

Hebrew is but a local dialect of the Canaanite group 
to which belong Phoenician, Moabite, and other neigh¬ 
bouring idioms* from which it differs no more than 
^ Assyrian from Babylonian, or Somersetshite from Dorset¬ 
shire English, The fragments of its ancient literature 
preseiyfd in the Old Testament are the only sources of 
our knowledge of it, and the language of most of these 
has been reduced to the same uniform level shortly after 
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the Babylonish captivity. Hebrew was ^gradually sup¬ 
planted by Aramaic as a spoken language, and though it 
continued to be used as a literary dialect was more and 
more coloured by the encroaching idiom of Syria* After 
the Maccabean epoch Hebrew became extinct even as a 
literary "dialect, though it was still employed for theo¬ 
logical and kindred purposes much as Latin was in the 
Middle Ages/ Modern Hebrew maybe divided into two 
periods, the first extending to the twelfth century, with 
the Mishna as its principal monument, and the second 
taking its start with the revival of Jewish literature in the 
south of France* Aramaic, Greek, and Latin words 
characterize the Hebrew of the first period, the words 
and phrases of the modern European languages, the 
Hebrew of the second. The square characters of modern 
Hebrew are descended from the Aramaic branch of the 
Phoenician alphabet and supplanted in the first century 

before our era the old Phoenician letters, such as we see 
* 

them on the Moabite Stone. The old letters are still re¬ 
tained in a modified form by the Samaritans, whose 
dialect, though mixed with Aramaisms, belongs to the 
Canaanite groupv The vowel punctuation of the Old 
Testament was the invention of the Massoretes of the 
sixth century A,D., the text up to that time containing 
consonants only* It embodies the traditional pronuncia* 
tion employed in Palestine when intoning the Scriptures, 
and can bear, therefore, but a remote resemblance to the c 
original pronunciation of the language while it was still 
living. The number and nature of the vowel-sounds 
must have been much increased and changed, and the 
accentuation is due to the necessities of monotone* 
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Fhcenician, llkft AssyriaHt is known only fpom coins and 
inscriptions, a passage m the ^rF<£nulus"' of Plautus being 
the sole exccptioHi The “ Feriplus of Hanno ” and the 
"History of Sanchnniathon " have come down to us only 
in fragmentary Greek translations* Of the inscriptions, 
that on the sarcophagus of King Eshmunazar of Sidon 
(sixth century B.C.) is perhaps thfe most important. The 
Punic of the Tyrian colony, Carthage, however, has left 
us a good many monuments^ and though the older Funic 
is identical with the Phoenician of Palestine, the Neo- 
Punic, whose chief remains have been found in Tunis and 
eastern Algeria inscribed in an alphabet of its own, differs 
from it considerably. , 

Distinct from Assyrian and Hebrew in phonology, 

•p 

grammar, and vocabulary, though belonging also to the 
northern division of Semitic, is Aramaic, now represented 
by a few Neo-Syriac dialects in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Urumiyah* Aramaic was the dialect of ^he Semitic 
highlands, and*was once widely diffused over Syria and 
Mesopotamia* The mercantile position of Carcheniish 
(now Jerablils) on the Euphrates caused it to become the 
lingua franca of trade and diplomacy from the eighth 
century B.c downwards, and in the course of time it 
succeeded in extirpating A^yro-Babylonian, Fhcanician, 
and Hebrew, just as it was itself afterwards extirpated 
by Arabic* Syriac, or Christian Aramaic, has no monu* 
^ments older than the first century of our era, to which 
some of the Palmyrene inscriptions go back, but the 
Peshtto^or Syriac translation of the Bible (made about 
the beginning of the third century) laid the foundation 
of an extensive and important literature, mostly, how^ 
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€ver, of an ecclesfastical character. The*Syriac writers 
were the firsts tt would seem, to elaboftte a system of vowel 
notation and stops, and they served to introduce Greek 
science to the Arabs, In fact, most of the early Arabic ’ 
translations from Greek were made by Syriac writers and 
based on Syriac versions, A considerable literature also 
api^ears to have flourisfied among the Mendaites of the 
fourth and fifth century, partly in the Nabathean, partly 
in the Sabean dialects. All we know of Nabathcan 
literature, however, is derived from the Arabic translations 
of I bn Wahshiya (A.D, 904), the most notable work being 
Kuthamfs ’'Nabathean Agriculture,” and the medical 
fantasies ,of Tenkclusha or Teukros, The “Book of 
Adam” is the chief product of the Sabean dialect* The 
Mendaite idioms are reinatkable for the extent to which 
the confusion and decay of the gutturals have proceeded 
as well as the numerous contractions undergone bywords* 
The Aramaic group is distinguished by its tendency to 
change the sibilants into dentals, by the Wcallcd “ em¬ 
phatic aleph,” which is really a post-fixed article, and by 
ita formation of passive conjugations with the help of the 
prefix 

The Arabic of Central Arabia, more especially of 
Mohammed's tribe, the Koreish of Mecca, maybe classi¬ 
fied under two periods, though to this day the Bedouins 
of the interior still speak a language whieh is not only 
as pure and unaltered as that of the Kor^n, but even in* 
some respects more archaic than the Assyrian of Nineveh* 
The first period is that of the pre-Islamitic poems^ of the 
Moallakelt, the Ham^sa, the Kitibel AgAni, the Divan of 
the HodheiUtes, and culminates in the KorAn as revised by 
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the Khalif Othman (a.d* 644-656)* In the modem period 
the laijiguage has undet^one phonetic decay to a certain 
extent, the case-endings have been lost^ and foreign words 
introduced. The ipur Arabic dialects of Barbary, Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt vary but very slightly from one another, 
the dialect of Barbary alone presenting some grarfimatical 
differences. Arabic, or Ishmaelite, as it is better called, 
has, like Assyrian, retained many of the features of primi¬ 
tive Semitic grammar; its phonology, however, in com¬ 
mon with that of the other south Semitic dialects, departs 
widely from that of the north Semitic group, and pos¬ 
sesses certain peculiar sounds Iih). The original 

termination of the case-endings in -m has become the 
demonstrative has passed into an article, as in Hebrew, 
and the old plural has been ftlmost entirely replaced by 
collectives or "broken plurals,*' which characterize the 
whole of the south Semitic branch. Of the nineteen 
primitive conjugations or forms of the verb Arabic pre¬ 
serves nine, sftid its vocabulary is singularly large and 
abounds in delicate distinctions of meaning, Arabic 
literature is enormous and very varied; but we may 
notice its contributions to science in the Middle Ages 
and its lyrical poetry, for which Et is still famous. The 
** mixed ” jaigons of Maltese and Mosarabic may be de¬ 
scribed as corrupt Arabic dialects; the latter was spoken 
in the southb of Spain, and did not become quite ex¬ 
tinct till the last century* The language of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, which are written in a Nabathean alphabet 
of the third and fourth centuries, is also Ishmaelite, 

* 1 *■ ** 

though influenced by Aramaic. 

The " Joktanite" dialects of southern Arabia and Abys- 
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siiiia present several peculiar features, ^he earliest we 
know are the two dialects of Saba ariH Minna (Ma'n), con¬ 
tained in the Himyaritic inscriptions, many of which are 
earlier than the Christian era. Theyliave preserved the 
primitive mimmation (or case-ending in -m) of the Semitic 
languages, as well as the three cases themselves, and 
they have the peculiarfty of forming a subjunctive from 
the imperfect by affixing n to the third person singular, 
and doubling it in the plural* The Minnean or MitiEean 
dialect agrees with the Assyrian in retaining the oldei 
Shaphel conjugation instead of the Hiphil of Sabaean 
and Hebrew, and the older forms of the third personal 
pronoun (^, snmu)^ with s instead of /l The Ehkiii 
dialect of Malirah is the modern representative of the 
extinct Himyaritic, From the south of Arabia the 
Joktanite Semites crossed over into Abyssinia under the 
name of Ghe*ez or Free Emigrants/^ carrjdng with them 
their language and alphabet. The language became 
known as the Ethiopic, and the alphabet was changed 
into a syllabary, written like the Assyrian cuneiform from 
left to right Ttvo inscriptions in Ethiopic of the fifth or 
sixth century exist at Axurn* and after the conversion 
of the country to Christianiity in the fourth century, 
Ethiopic was much cultivated as a literary language, 
and many theological works as well as the Bible were 
translated into it. It is to these translationf that we owe 
the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Isaiah, and the * 
Book of Jubilees in a complete form, Ethiaplc is now a 
dead lar;guage, only used for liturgical purposes, its place 
having been taken by the Amharic in the south-west, 
the Tigrfi in the north, and the Tigrina in the centre. 
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The latter diJilects have borrowed a good number of 
words from the surrounding African tongues*‘ 

Attempts have been made from time to time to con¬ 
nect these Semitic languages with the Aryan family, 
and as a necessary commencement of such an undertaking 
to reduce their triliteral roots to tnonosyllables. But all 
such attempts have ended in faifure* Roots like k-dh-l^ 
" to kill,” obstinately refuse analysis, and the investigators 
cannot agree as to whether the refractory letter is to be 
sliced off at the end, at the beginning, or in the middle, 
or even in any place that seems most convenient Hut 
words are changed rather by the action of phonetic decay 
than by the addition of neiv letters, and the resemblances 
that have been pointed out between Aryan and Semitic 
roots are in almost all cases Easily accounted for by the 
imitation of natural sounds* The number of parallel 
roots that exist in Semitic of similar sound and meaning, 
such as katsats^ kdseCs^ gaza:i^ ga::ak, gazam^ guza\ gazal^ 

'it 

gazar^ khadad^gcidad^ kadad^ gadtahy guz, kkatsats, khatsah, 
katsa\ katsar^ cdsakk^ cdsam^ khatsak^ all containing the 
idea of cutting,” can only be explained, not by a theory 
of addition and subtraction, but by looking on particular 
sounds as so many phonetic types which presented them¬ 
selves before the unconscious mind as symbols of the 
conceptions attached to them. In fact, the Semitic root 
can have possible existence outside the dictionary and 

^ ^ The recent decipherment of the inscriptions of Safa, east of 
Damascus, hy M. Hal^v^, shows that a South-Arabian papulation 
had been settled in this country from time immemorial, distinct 
fnmi the hew settlers from the Hidjai, whose presence is recorded 
by the Craeco-Arabic inscription of Harran m Ledja (a.D. 56S), 

^ D* M* xxMLu J (iSyS). 
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grammar* B&forc a combination of three tonsonant^ can 
be pronounced vowels must be suppliedf and the root 
consequently changed into a word whose meaning varies 
according to the vowels with which is sounded* But 

whether the Semitic root was originally biliteral" or 

€ 

- not, the endeavour* to derive the Semitic and Aryan 
families from a commoA ancestor violates all the axioms 
of ling'iistic science. The two families are each mflec* 
tional, it is true^ though in a varying degree; but here 
the likeness between them ends. In phonology, in 
structure, in grammar^ and in vocabulaiy no two groups 
of speech can be more dissimilar. Grill contrasts the 
“formal*' consonantalism of the Semitic root with the 

■n 

“materialistic" vocalism of the Aryan, but the reason of 
this contrast lies deeper ^than he seems to suppose. 
Vowels cannot form the skeleton, as It were, of Semitic 
speech, since they constitute its ilesh and blood, the 
symbols of those relations of grammar which are denoted 
in the Aryan languages by suffixes. Speaking generally, 
we may say that the part played by suffixes in Aryan 
played by the vowels in Semitic. Hence it is that while 
composition is the very life and essence of Aiyan ^ech, 
it is thoroughly repugnant to Semitic modes of thought. 
With the Semite the universe is an undivided whole, not 
a compound resolvable into its parts* If we turn to 
phonology, here, too, we are met by the same contrast 
The Aryan velar gutturals are as foreign to< 

the Semitic tongues as the Semitic 'eiiVt and d^tA to 
the Arj^an, The power of augmenting its^vowels^by pre^ 
fixing a to tf, i and u and vriddhi) possesse<f by 
the Aryan dialects is unknown to the Semitic. So^^ 
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again, in the gvammar it is difficult to conceive of two 
more opposed poinft of view than those embodied in 
Aryan and Semitic. The Semite has never developed a 
true verb ; such vdrbs as he has presuppose a noun ju^t 
as much as the Aryan noun, on the contrary, presupposes 
the verb* Relation, not timCj is expressed by the Semitic 
sentence- As in Turkish, therefore, the third person 
remains a pure noun, undistinguished by any pronominal 
suffix, and like the noun admits of a distinction of gender. 
It is needless to refer to other points of contrast, the 
three cases of the Semitic noun, for instance, as opposed 
to the numerous cases of the Aryan substantive, or the 
insertion of a letter (/) with modifying force yithin tile 
body of a word; it is enouglr to draw attention to the 
fundamentally different coneeptions upon which the 
whole syntax of the two classes of speech is built In 
Aryan the predicate and governed word were originally 
placed before the subject and governing word^; the con¬ 
verse was the case in Semitic. The entire point of view 
from which the grammar started was thus reversed in the 
two families of language. It h'true that with the lapse 
of centuries the Aryan sentence became complex and 
confused, and though Teutonic English still says “ good 
man/' and man's good/' the Frenchman speaks of 
Phomme binlvolc and la hinifiemee de thomme; it is true, 
also, that Assyrian acquired the habit of making the ob- 
^ject precede the verb, possibly in consequence of Accadian 
indueuce ; nevertheless if we look at the two families of 
speech as wholes, we shall see that the syntax of each 
has remained faithful to its primitive starting-points, It 
Is difficult, however, to compare the rich development of 
IL N ■ 
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the Atyai] sentence, 'with its numberless cenjunctions and 
verbal forms, with the bald simplicity of Semitic expres¬ 
sion, The Aryan sentence is as well fitted to be the in¬ 
strument of the measured periods of Reasoned rhetoric as 
the Semitic sentence is of the broken utterances of lyrical 
emotion. 

The attempts, then/ that have been made to derive 
the Aryan and Semitic families from a common source 
must be pronounced scientifically worthless. Mere mor¬ 
phological agreement hardly raises even a presumption 
in favour of genealogical relationship. It is quite other¬ 
wise, however, with the endeavours to prove a connection 
between the Old Egyptian of the monuments, along with 
Coptic and Libyan, and the Semitic group. A relation¬ 
ship of some kind certainjy exists between them, since 
the grammatical agreement is most striking, though the 
disagreement in both structure and vocabulary is equally 
striking, have already had occasion to refer to this 

puzzle of comparative philology, and to suggest that at a 
certain period of growth a language may possibly borrow 
from the grammar of another. However this may be, 
the Old Egyptian which can be traced back upon con¬ 
temporaneous monuments to an antiquity of about six 
thousand years is an inflectional language, like the Coptic, 
which has sprung from it, though the flection is simple 
and imperfect As in Semitic, the feminine is denoted 
by an affixed t, which may also precede the noun, therq 
is a construct genitive, and the personal pronouns bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the Semitic ones* A dual (in 
-//i) exists as well as a plural (in -«), but no si^s of 
case-endings have been detected^ The verbal forms are 
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simple enough*; much use is made of auxiliary verbs, 

and the persons are depressed by suffixing the personal 

pronouns. Indeed, the pronoun suffixes have the same 

form whether they ere attached to a noun used as such 

or as a verb, per-a^ for instance, being ** my house/' 

^ * * 

I fill" There are several conjugations, four formed by 
partial or complete reduplication (as kebked, kikeb^ k^beb^ 
and k€bek from kcb\ one by the insertion oV / within the 
root {keUb), as iu Semitic, one by the insertion of n and 
sometimes r {kmeb).onty again, by prefixing a {akeb)^ and 
another by prefixing {sekeb). It is remarkable that 
the last conjugation is causative like the Semitic shapheh 
A passive may be formed by the postfix iu^ /tr, ty t. The 
subject is occasionally placed before the verb, but the 
usual order is verb, subject, direct object, indirect object, 
and adverb* Egyptian literature was at once ancient 
and extensive* though fragments only have escaped 
destruction, l^eihaps its most important docLpnent was 
the Ritual of fhe Dead," a chapter of which is quoted 
on the coffin of Men-ke-ra or Mykerinus of the fourth 
dynasty (n.c. 4100)* though additions and glosses con* 
tinned to be made to it up to the rtoleniaic period. 
During the long course of centuries along which \ve can 
trace its history, the EgyjJtian language necessarily 
underwent considerable change, ts^ for instance, becoming 
fii-st and thej^r, until it finally I'lassed into Coptici. The 
Cop ic is divided into three dialects, the Bashmuric in 
the north; the Theban in the south ; and the Mcmphitic, 

which had the aspirated kk^ iky and pL Coptic is a pre- 

■ * ■ * 

fix language, the affixes of the Old Egyptian having 
been exchanged for prefixes, as in the neighbouring 
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African idioms* In the verb, however, tKe suffixes may 
be affixed as well as prefixed, "Coptic literature is 
Christian^ and flourished from the second to the seventh 
centuries. It is written In a modificitition of the Greek 
alphabet, the old mode of writing, whether pictorial, 
hieratic, or demotic, having been thought to savour of 
heathenism. 

Connected with Old Egyptian is the Libyan or Berber 
group of tongues, extending from Marocco to the south 
of Tripoli, and split up into several dialects, among which 
the Kabyle, the Towareg, and the Ta-mashek may be 
mentioned. More than 200 inscriptions, some of them 
bilinguahehave been found, which present us with an old 
form of Berber speech^ As in Egyptian and Semitic t 
is the sign of the feminine it may be prefixed or affixed 
or even prefixed and affixed at the same time, The 
personal pronouns arc affixed, though they may also be 
prefixed in the case of verbs, and there are different 
forms for the dative and accusative, 'fwo real tenses 
have been developed, one aoristic, as isker, “ he made/' 
the other present, as isdker^ he makes.” The two forms 
correspond most remarkably with the Assyrian iscun, 
“he made,” isdein^ " he makes,” and seem to bear out the 
view that the Assyrian distinction of tense was imported 
from abroad. The causative conjugation is formed by 
the prefix fr-, tlie passive and frequentative by the prefix 
ii~. The language of the Guanches or aboriginal inhabi-i 
tants of the Canary islra belonged to the Berber family* 

' See Faidherbe’s “Collection complete des Inscriptfohs*h\imi* 
dic|ue5,^^ in the “ Memoires de la Socii^td des Sciences etc* de 
LiJtc,” 3rd ser. vin* p, 361 (1S70), 
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To the south and west of Abyssinia lie a number of 
dialects—Som^Si, Galfa, Saho, Denk^lU, and Agan,^ which 
are classed together as Ethiopian or Khamitic^ and sliow 
striking marks of agreement with the Coptic and Berber* 
Thus i, wliether prefixed or affixed, is a sign of the femS- 
fine, s ores the characteristic of the causative conjugation, 
while there are two “tenses/' with much the same mean¬ 
ing as those of the Semitic verb, and similariy distin¬ 
guished by prefixing and affixing the personal pronouns* 
These Ethiopian dialects lead on to the Haussa of the 
Soudan between the Niger and Lake Chad, which, though 
spoken by a purely negro population, resembles the 
Libyan family in many of its grammatical aqd lexical 
details. Thus the plural may be denoted by the termi¬ 
nation -mm, -ana^-due^ shortened to like the Egyptian 

-a and the Semitic -dnu^ -unu^ the feminine by the 
termination -nia or -ia^ abstracts by the suffix and 
local and instrumental nouns by the prefix fmj. A cau¬ 
sative is formeJl by the suffix -jii, a passive by the 
vowels ~u and ■while the personal pronouns bear a re¬ 
markable resemblance both to tlio Egyptian and to the 
Semitic,^ The pronominal suffixes arc also used in the 
same way in the Egyptian and Semitic languages. 
Barth believes that the Haussa represent the Ataraiites 
of Herodotus (iv, 184), whose name he would explain 
a~tdra^ “ the collected*'' At any rate, it seems clear that 
•the Haussa once occupied a position much further to the 

1 

^ The Beja dialect, spoken by the Hadendoas and some of the 
Beni-AiAer, north of Abyssinia, also belongs to the same group* 

’ Na^ Hit ** 1/’ we," /■«, (muse.), jIy’, (feuk), “ thou,” 

** you," sA<f, he/ /«, “ she/' they," 
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north-east than that in which they are at present found, 
and it is possible that while thus bordering on the Libyan 
tribes they may have borrowed those portions of their 
grammatical machinery which have so Semitic an ap¬ 
pearance. 

But xvhatever may be the opinion formed on this head, 
if we turn our eyes to'the extreme south of Africa, we 
shall find a family of dialects which Bleek has claimed 
for the inflectional class of tongues. These dialects are 
the three Hottentot idioms* known as the Nania or 
Namaqua on the west, the Khora or Khorana on the 
east, and the almost extinct Cape Hottentot in the south, 
Hottento^ possesses twenty simple vowels, and about 
twelve diphthongs ; its consonants, however, arc deficient, 
and consist largely of gutturals. These are eked out by 
four clicks, dental, palatal, cerebral, and lateral, relics, it 
may be, of those animal erica out of which language arose. 
There are^ also three tones by which homonyms are dis¬ 
tinguished, as In Chinese; the accent usually falls on 
the stem-syllable. Suffixes play a large part in the 
formation of words, roots being thus marked ofiT from 
stems as in the Aryan languages, and the verbal stem is 
generally kept distinct from, the nominal stem, though 
the distinction is not carried^far, since the verb may drop 
its person-ending when the subject is a substantive. The 
noun has three gender^—masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
three numbers—singular, dual, and plural; and two casesi 
—nominative and accusative : all marked by different pro¬ 
nominal affixes, which also denote the persons. Thus 
for the second person singular the suffixes are in the 
nominative masculine, -s feminine, and -/j neuter, 
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in the accusative -tsa^ -sa^ and ^tsa, but different suffixes 
would have to be dfeed for the first or third persons* 
These suffixes may be attached one to another just as in 
our own family of speech, and they differ from those of 
the agglutinative languages in frequently being merely 
dassificatojy or even meaningless* *At the same time it 
must be allowed that the flectional instinct cannot be 
strong, since there is no concord between* the adjective 
and the substantive. As in so many other tongues, the 
dative and accusative arc not distinguished from one 
another, but the genitive may be denoted by tJie 4 ^nion- 
strative dL Present, aorist, future, and perfect tenses 
are formed by the help of suffixes, as are alsj> passives, 
causals, reciprocals, and similar conjugations, and a large 
number of postpositions ar&in use. We see from this 
short sketch of Hottentot grammar that it resembles our 
own Aryan grammar in two important respects, the power 
of composition and the conception of three genders. 
Perhaps Bleek is right in thinking that the fondness of 
the Hottentots, or KhoVkhom, as they call themselves, 
for sidereal worship and beast fables is largely due to the 
character of their speech, in which everything most be 
personified by receiving the suffixes of gender. On the 
other hand, the natural hoAie of the beast fable seems to 
have been among the Bushmen, from whom the Hotten¬ 
tots and other African peoples derived it. The beast fable 
we must remember flourished among the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians,' and* there are many indications to show that the 

^ Sce^lahaffy: ** Prolegomena to Ancient History^ (1871), pp. 
389-92, who thinks that the beast-fable mnde its first appearance in 
Egypt, having been derived from ‘*the primitive Africans, who may 
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Hottentots have moved from the north, wher^ they may 
once have been in near contact with the inhabitants of 
the Nile. 

One more inflectional group of tongues reniains to be 
noticed; the Alarodian of the Caucasus^ of which Georgian 
is the chief living ri;presaitative. Unlike Hottentot or 
Haussa, the inflectionat character of Georgian is beyond 
dispute : indeed, morphologically, it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish it from Aryan, although, genealogically, the two 
families of speech have nothing in common. It is pro¬ 
bable that the cuneiform inscriptions of Van and its 
neighbourhood will turn out to be written in an extinct 
form of Alarodian speedi, as spoken in Armenia before 
the arrival of the Aryan immigrants. Georgian boasts of 
no less than eight cases, including an instrumental and a 
demonstrative, and the personal pronouns have further a 
copulative case. A locative is formed by the post-position 
chL The sign of the plural, bi or «/, is inserted between 
the stem and the casc-endings, thavUsa^ Mie genitive of 
ihavi^ "head,” for instance, being thav$-bi-sa in the geni¬ 
tive plural The ordinal numbers are formed from the 
cardinals by the help of the prefix me^ like substantives 
which denote an office or profession. With the exception 
of words formed by the praposition sa, “ for/' however, 
most of the Georgian derivatives are created by the help 
of suffixes, denoting gcnt^lic nouns, 

or ^ba abstracts, -iani adjectives, and diminutives. ^ 

have felt that the wisdom of the lower animals was ^^qual to their 
own, and who had not acquired exalted notions of the inherent 
superiority of the humfm race.^' He no-tices that the first'essays in 
coinpostlion made hy the Vei Negroes after the invention of writing 
among them were fables. 
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The verbal cdnjugation ia extremely complicated ; there 
are several different^forms, and a large number of tenses* 
Many of these incorporate the objective pronounSi and 
are able to lengthen themselves by the addition of what 
are now, at ail events, unmeaning suffixes. The native 
granimarians are not far wrong in considering their lan¬ 
guage as sui g^nsrh} Georgian literature is in large part 
ecclesiastical, but it comprises also several chronicles, 
romances, and poems, such as the Story of Tariel,*' in 
8,000 lines, besides a dictionary compiled by Prince Sul- 
klian Orbclian in the seventeenth century. 

We have no reason for thinking that the inflectional 
groups of speech which are still spoken are the only 
specimens of this class of languages that have existed in 
the world. On the contraiy, it is probable that there 
have been others which have disappeared, leaving no 
traces of themselves behind The language of the Lykiaii 
inscriptions is as inflectional a.s Greeki but all attempts 
to connect it frith the Aryan family have hitjierto failed, 
and it is safest to look upon it as a waif and stray of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech. A fortunate accident 
has preserved for us a few old monuments in which we 
can study it; a still more fortunate accident has made 
some of these monuments US lingual. If Lykian continues 
resolutely to resist being forced into the Indo-European 
gi oup,it will bave to be clnssed with the mysterious Etrus¬ 
can, as a relic of a lost system of speech whose kindred 
have all perished without memorial Etruscan itself, in 
spite of its agglutinative character, wears so frequently 
an mflectfonal appearance that scholars of repute hav*e 

J De Biosset t Elements de Ja Langue gtforgieiine^ (1837), p. v- 
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tried to compatre it now with Semitic And now with 
Aryan, In this respect it resembled the Finnic idioms, 
where agglutination has so disguised itself under the 
mask of inflection as to tempt a scholar like Weskc to 
suggest their inclusion within the Indo-European family. 
In fact, any distinction that can be drawn between the 
Finnic and the Aryan verb is a purely artificial one ; the 
forms in botE have originated in agglutination, and be¬ 
come what they arc through the influence of phonetic 
decay. So far as form is concerned, there is little diffe¬ 
rence between the Ostiak madttdm^ maddn, madd; madau, 
jHadtir, ^naddda, and the Sanskrit blmvdmi^ bhavasi^ bha- 


vati; abhavam, abhavas, abhavat In the declensfon, too, 
the postpositions have in many instances ceased to be in¬ 
dependent or even semi-independent words; indeed, the 
marks of certain of the cases (the genitive *n{a)^ the 
abessive -frr, the adessive &c.) are throughout the 
Turanian or Ural-Altaic world mere symbols, whose 
origin has been long forgotten. But fot* all that the 
Finnic idioms remain agglutinative,the Aryan languages 
inflectional. The Aryan languages started with flection, 
and made thetr agglutinated compounds conform to the 
prevailing analogy; the Finnic idioms owe the appear¬ 
ance of flection which they jiossess to the wear and tear 
of time. In the one case analogy, in the other case pho¬ 
netic decay has worked the change. The/wo groups of 
tongues have met, as it were, in the same spot, after i, 
starting from opposite quarters; and the fact need not 


surprise us any more than the common resemblance in 
many points presented by English and Chinese, After 


all, languages, however unallied, have alt originated under 
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similar circumstances from men of similar mould ; they 
are but varying" sfftcies of one and the same geniiSp 
Herice that gradual passage froni one form of speech to 
another, described in a former cliapter, and that sporadic 
participation of one form of speecli in the characteristics 

I * 

of another* We may discover the principle of flection in 
the agglutinative Dravidian of western Indian where the 
Tulu dialect forms the frequentative indlpPve^ and the 
causative mdlpdvihom the active mdlpuvi\ '*! do/' or in 
the Bd-ntu of southern Africa, where the final vowel of 
the noun has a passive meaning if it is an active or 
causative one if a neutral one if while in Mpongwe 
mi kdmba is I speak/* ;/// kAinbety " I do not jpeak*'" In 
the Finnic languages we can actually trace a change of 
signification in a root accompanying a change of vosvck 
and so be reminded of our own distinction between in- 
cense and inc/nse, idrfnenS a,Dd iormint. Thus karyan is 
ring'* and “to iar-yffnand kir-ytitiy “tocry,*' but 

kir-oHy “to keth 4 seny koh-iseii, knh-ism, " to hit” or 

''stamp /' kah-iseUy kek’iseu, “ to roar keh-ism^ kih-ism 
"to boil/*'* What is this but the Semitic mode of indi¬ 
cating a change of signification by a change of vowel ? 
The dififcrence between the two is that the one utilises 
the variation of vowel foi lexical, the other for gram¬ 
matical, purposes ; it is the only difference, but, for deter¬ 
mining the morphological position of a language, it is a 
must important one* 

I 

’ Ble«k 1 “ Comparative Grain mar of the South African l.an- 
p. 138* 

® Doniier m the “ Z. D* M- G*/' K^tvii. 4 (1873). 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE /.GGLUTlNATlVli, INCORPOKATING^ POLYSVNTIIE- 
ITC, AND ISOLATING LANGUAGES. 

** L^idde de llnfdriont^ des nations touraniennes^do letir inapti¬ 
tude- h Part ct k Ja civilisation^ est un vieux prifjugiS qui a fait son 
temps, ct qui ne doit gudres son engine qu'aux affirmations vani- 
tenses, et surtout intdressdes des nations gennaniques/' — Fk, 
LKNQHMANI. 

Putting aside the polysynthetic dialects of America, the 
majority of the langjjay:es of the world belong to the ag¬ 
glutinative class. But just as the inflectional families of 
speech difft^r one from another, so also do the agglutina¬ 
tive ; indeed, there is a greater diflTercnce between the 
rude and unformed Bushman and the polished P'innic, 
with its semblance of flection, or the Dravidian of Western 
India, with its power of modifying the sense by internal 
VO we I-change, than tliere is between any two groups of 
inflectional speech. Agglutination, too, may be of more 
than one kind. The agglutinated adjuncts may be either 
prefixed, as in Kafir, or affixed, as in Urul-Altaic; or, 
again, they may be almost wholly dispensed with, as in 
Malayo-Polynesian. The root may be modified in sound 
during the process of agglutination, or may remain fixed 
and unchangeable, whatever incrustations may attach 
themselves to it A verbal stem may exist apart from a 
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nominal stcof, or, as in Polynesian, a verb may not have 
emerged into existence at all. The root may influence 
the suflfixesj producing that law of vowel harmony wliich 
assimilates the vowel of the suffix to the vowel of the 

H 

root, or suffix and root may resemble two atoms in 
close contact which each keep their own unalterable 
character* 

The important part played in history and civilization 
by the races who speak the various dialects of the Ural- 
Altaic or Turanian family makes a brief review of the 
leading languages of this family as necessary as a/eview 
of the Aryan or Semitic families of speech, Froni the 
eastern shores of Siberia to Scandinavia and western 
Russia extends a group of tongues which can all be 
traced back to a common mother speech* The Finns 
and Lapps of the North, the Esths and Ugric tribes of 
Russia, the Magydrs of Hungary, the Osmanlis of Turkey, 
the Tatars, the Samoieds, the Mongols, the Mantcluis, 
and the Tungjbses all share the fragments of a common, 
patrimony. Possibly Japanese may have hereafter to be 
added to the list; for the pre.'ient, however, it must re¬ 
main isolated and unclassified. The oldest monuments- 
of Turanian speech have been of late revealed to us by 
the cuneiform monumenti? of Babylonia; the wild hill- 
tribes of Media and Susiania, the citizens of the ancient 
empire of El^ni, and the primitive population of Chaldea 
all spoke cognate languages, which, it would seem, 
must be assigned to the Ural-Altaic group. Already the 
same intellectual power which to-day distinguishes the 
Finn or the Magyar had begun to show itself; and the 
Accadians of primseval Babylonia were the inventors of 
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the cuneiform system of writing, the btfildcrs of the 
great cities of the country, the first*"students of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, and, in short, the originators of 
the culture and civilization whidi was handed on to the 
Semstes, fay whom they were afterwards conquered and 
dispossessed. Contemporaneous records prove that 
Western Asia possessed its China in Turanian Accad at 
least five thousand years ago ; and that the ** wisdom of 
the Chaldeans,*’ stored up in their imperishafale libraries 
of clay, was no imaginary dream of a later age, but a 
startling and solid fact. 

Of course it does not follow that the communities 
which now speak the allied dialects of the Turanian 
femily all belong to the same race. The La'pps, in fact, 
though now using a Finnic idiom, arc not related to the 
Finns in blood, and it is more than doubtful whether we 
can class the Mongols physiologically with the Turkisli- 
Tatars or the Ugro-Finns, Jt is even possible that the 
Mongolian dialects themselves were originally distinct 
from those of the Turanian group, and owe their present 
inclusion in the group to their common agglutinative 
character, and to a long and close contact with the 
Turkish-Tatar languages, which Iiave made them ap- 
l>roximate so nearly to the ^latter as to compel us to 
classify them together. However this may be, the whole 
Turanian family is bound together by its ^^tructure, its 
grammar, its stock of roots, and its law of vocalic har¬ 
mony* It may be divided into five branchesi, ^tbe Finno- 
Ugric, the Turko-Tatar, the Sanioyedic, the Mongolian, 
and the Tuiigusian, the first two representing the culti- 
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vated membeA of the family* The Accadians of Baby¬ 
lonia looked upon the Mountain of the East ” the pre- 
sent Mount Elwend, as the spot whereon the ark of the 
Chaldean Noah had rested^ and as the cradle of their 
race j but it is very possible that this was but the first 
centre and starting-point of the extinct Chaldeo-Elamite 
branch, the original home of the whole family really lying 
far to the north-west among the slopes of the Altai 
range* 

The Finno-Ugric or Uralic dialects are divided by 
Prince L-L* Bonaparte into four sub-families, the (^hudic, 
the Perinian, the Volgic, and the Uigur* The Chudic 
sub-family is again divided into two branches^ one branch 

i 

being the Finnic* comprising Finnish, V 5 pse* Vote and 
Karelian, Esthonian and Krevingian, and Livonian with 
the extinct dialect of Sahs and the dialects of Kolken 
and Pisen* w^hile the other brancli is the Laponic, in which 
Lappic holds a solitary place. The Permian is spoken 
in the north-ea’st of Russia, and includes Penuian proper, 
Zyrianiaii, and Votiak* Volgic branches off into Chcre- 
missian and Mordvinian (with it*? two dialects) on the 
Volga, and Uigur into Ostiak, Vogul and Magy&r or 
Hungarian, oiicc spoken on the banks of the Obi* The 
researches carried on of laft years into the Uralic lan¬ 
guages have not only demonstrated their close affinity 
and common origin, but also a system of equivalence of 
sounds similar to that known as Grimm's law* Thus 
Riedl has ostablished the following table of consonantal 
permutations for the Magyar ;— 

kzukh — h; It —jj g tz d; n = It J = 
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j “ v; I ZZ.J = I'^n^rj ^hS/ i~sj 

n ^ “ pJ ^ — 0 ; iv :=. ^4, 

The same method of comparison which has been so 
success fully applied in the case of the Aryan tongues has 
also revealed to us the civilization and migrations of the 
primitive Uralk tribes, as well as thdr indebtedness to 
tJieir Aryan neighbours. There was a time when the Finns 
had not yet penetrated to tlie snows of the far north, when 
they still bordered on Slavonic, Scandinavian, and Ger¬ 
man populations to whom they lent some words and from 
whom they borrowed more. Thus Thomsen has shown 
us that the Finnic raipp^ty ‘*rope/' is the Old Norse reip^ 
the Swedi^sh rep; the Finnic iaukka, “a leefc/^ the Old 
Norse laukr ; the Finnic penkkiy bench/' the Swedish 
bank; the Finnic the Old Norse ndt; the 

Finnic“a shirt/* the Gothic paidha; the Finnic 
patja^ “a mattress,'' the Gothic hadi? 

Ahlqvist has followed in the same track and sketched 
the condition of the F'innic tribes when they first settled 
in Europe and learned the arts of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding from their neighbours^ the Teutons and the 

^ SOj according to Erman, in Kazan Tatar becomes / in Yakutc, 

J W tj ^ and T 

sh „ s 

ju yf. bju 

a ], oe 

e „ ui 

ui „ ^ 

aimen ubiun. 

See above, pp, 325-6, 

* fiber den Einfluss der germanisekea Sprachen auf die 
diinisch-lappischen (^transl. Si evers, 1870), 
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Slavs. Before^ their contact with the latter, they were 

turf-cutters rather tiian agricultiiristSi numerous words 

existing in the various dialects which signify turf-cutting, 

but none of native origin which signify field.'' Tlie 

plough {aura for aatra) was borrowed^ it would seem, 

^ * 

from the GothSj and the only cereals which have native 
names are the barley (o/ira, otra) and the turnip {ncgris). 
So, too, the words for ^'cattle'' and ^swine,” nauUz and 
come from the Norsk naut and sugge^ while the 
name of the ** horse/' kepo or hevon^n^ is the Swedish 
happa^ the Danish hoppe; and that of the ** slieep/* 
fnasy the German (amm^ our lamb^ The names of the 
stallion, the mare, the cow\ and tlic bull, oa J;he otlier 
hand, are all of native derivation, and prove t)ut these 
animals muht have been known to the Finns before 
their contact with the Aryans. Like the other mcmbLis 
of the Ural-Altaic family, the Finns were acquainted 
w^ith metallurgy from an early fjcriod ; indeed^ they set iii 
to have used iAn long before any of tlie Aryan tribLS. 
Meteoric iron was probably the first worked, and it is 
curious that the Accadian of Ikibylou prefixes the deter¬ 
minative of divinity to the name of the metal as if to 
point out heavenly descent. The smiths of the ancient 
legends are all divine beingi, and the adventures of the 
Finnish VVainamoinen, the old limping smith of heaven 
and earth, his friend llmarinncn, ^'thc divine 

*blncksmitli/^* or the fall of the Greek Hephaestus from 
the sky, appear to symbolize the origin of tJic first 

* M- IV. Lenormant has very happily compared Wainambmen 
with the Accadian Ea. See La Magie chez les Chalddens,’' 

PP 

ir. 


o 
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specimens of the metal. The Finnic worf for ** copper/' 
vaski, is identical with the Magyir- vas, and shows that 
this metal must Jiavc been known to the ancestors of the 
J^’inns and Hungarians before their separation. The 
terms that denote “silver/' too, are native, though differ¬ 
ing in the various dialects, but gold has received a Ger¬ 
man name iti Finnic "and a Persian name in Magyar. 
Since it seems to have been a^Jossession of the undivided 
Ural-Altaic community, we may argue that a knowledge 
of it was lost by the Finns and Hungarians during their 
wanderings to the north and the west. 

Much advance was made in civilization even after the 
Finns had parted from their Esthonian kindred* The 
Esthonians before their arrival in the region of the Baltic 
were but hunters and fishers, making neither butter nor 
cheese, though in possession of dogs, horses, and oxen. 
They first became acquainted with the sheep, goat, and pig 
when in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast. Here, too, 
wheat, rye, oats, pease, beans, and lentils were first grown. 
In an earlier age only barley and turnips had been sown on 
the clearing made by cutting down the trees and under¬ 
growth for firewood* The huts of the people were built of 
branches laid against a tree or rock and covered with 
skins, with two openings, one for a door and the other to 
let out the smoke; their steam-baths {sann) were con¬ 
structed simply of holes in the earth, and their clothes 
were made of skins, the hair being turned inside for th<j 
sake of ^va^nltlL The skins were stitched, together by 
the mistress of the house with bone needles, the threads 
being formed from the fibres of a kind of nettle, and 
dyes were used to colour them. The Imsband employed 
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lijs time at !ft>me in making fish-hooks, hu!iting-gear, 
and the like ; the iifstruments being generally of stone, 
though copper and silver were likewise used. The iron 
axe was first known on the shores of the Baltic, where, 
too, the riv^er-boats without sails were exchanged for 
stronger and more capacious ones* The reindeer, how¬ 
ever, was still the chief means of loco‘motion, as it had been 
before the period of separation. From the first, too, the 
tribes had lived in communities, each under a war-leader 
{wamm^y who was elected from time to time. Individual 
freedom was, however, highly prUed, and the community 
accordingly did not exercise the despotic power it 
enjoyed among the primitive Aryans. T^ere were 
neither judges nor laws, but family life was complete 
and well organized, slavery^ was unknown, and skins 
(especially those of the squirrel) formed the medium of 
exchange.^ Turnings to the south, we find a similar state 
of society among the ancestors of the Mag3,;ars, before 
they had yet left their kinsmen in the Ural mountains. 
They possessed houses and villages, but mainly lived by 
hunting and fishing. They had the dog and the horse* 
but apparently no cattle. They could braid, weave, and 
knit, and were acquainted with gold, silver, lead, ^auc, 
and iron. Indeed, their ^foldsmiths and silversmiths 
were already of repute. Cobblers, furriers, turners, 
tailors, wheelwrights, harness and rope makers, with 
^then tools and trades, all have Magyar n^mes, and beer 
was drunk on holidays. Like tJie Turks, their numerals 

were based on a septimal system, and thirteen months, 

. -* 

' Ahlqvist and Blumberg {** Sitiungsberichte der gclehrten est- 
nischcLi Geaelischaft 211 Dor pat/' 1876, p. 149)- 
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of twenty-eight day^ each, made up the year, at the end 
of which came an intercalary day* ^ As among the Ac- 
cadians, the months were divided into weeks of seven 
days* It was from the Turks, however, tliat these primi¬ 
tive Ugrians learnt a large part of the elements of civi¬ 
lized life* The names of the ox, the calf, the sheep, the 
pig, and the hen, arc ol Turkish origin, as is also all that 
has to do \v\lh agriculture—harvest, stubble, sickle, 
wheat, barley, apples, sowing, reaping, and grinding in 
the mill* I'rum Turkish, too, arc borrowed the names 
for axe, door, mirror, thimble^ ring" and pearl, as well as 
words for demon, witness, wine, and writing* Even tlic 
Magyar name (T the sea, comes from a Turkish 

h 

source, from whicli* perhaps, we may infer that the fore¬ 
fathers of the Hungarian“L lived in the most southerly 
part of tlic district occupied by the Ugrian tribes, the 
rest of whom have a common term for the of home 
growth. The same fact is further indicated by the 
Turkish derivation of the words used by the Magyars 
for such southern animals as the lion, camel, badger, and 
bustard* The Turkish dialect laid under contribution, 
however, was not tile Osmanli, but the Shuvasli, %vhich 
makes it clear that the advance in civilization had been 
made by the Magyars before they had settled in Hun¬ 
gary, and probably while they still occupied their original 
seats.' c 

\Vc have yet to learn what was the civilization of the 
primitive Turkish-Tatar horde, or of that people of the re¬ 
mote past, who spoke the parent-language of Ural-Altaic 

* Hunfilvy : Magyaror2sz.1g ethnographidja,” in the Transac- 
tion'i of the Htingarian Academy, 1S76, pp* 221-75* 
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speech, it may*be, before the Accadians had descended 
southwards and unSer the favouring influences of a 
^southern sun developed the civiliJ^ations of Illam and 
Chaldea. Already, however, it would seem, the religious 
and poetical tendencies of the race had begun to^ display 
themselves. Ural-Altaic religion^ is essentially Shamaii- 
istic ; every object and force of nature is believed to be 
inspired by a spirit, sometimes beneficent, sometimes 
malevolent, but the spirit can be approached only by the 
qualified sorcerer or shaman. A belief in magic and 
witchcraft lies at its very roots. Tt is strange that by the 
side of such a religion there has existed a rich mytho-* 
3ogy, mostly solar, and the creator of numbvrlcss lays 
and epics. The Finnic Kal<5vala is an epic worthy of 
comparison with Homer or the Nibdungen Lied. Its 
22,CJOo verses, it is true, were redacted into a whole by 
Lonnrot and Castren only within the present cenliiiy, 
but the popular lays which compose it^ thoiiglvof vaiy^-ing 
age, all refer to the same cycle of my thology, to the same 
heroes, and the same legendary facts Tlio adventures 
of the three divine smiths—^Wainaiioiiien, Ilmarinncn, 
and Lemmakainen or Ahti, their travels in the under¬ 
ground world of Pobiola, their final struggle with Luhi, 

the hostess of Poluola/' aAd their search for the myste¬ 
rious Sampi are equal in interest and unagination to the 
best products^f national genius found elsewhere.^ Similar 

* The Kalt^vala has been edited with intioduclion and glossniy 
by F. W. Rotfisen (1S70). A. Schiefncr has published a (jennan 
translatiofi (1S52), Lc 5 ouzon 4 c-Diic a French trandation ; see 
also Fmlande" 1845). Lathain has given an abstrart of it 

in his *’Nationaliucs of Kitrope,” vol h pp^ 1S3-209 (JS63) Cas- 
tr( 5 n*s “ Vorleiun|;en uober die Finnischc Jfytbologic/Traiislated 
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to thcKaWvaSa is thcKalcvipoeg of the Esttfotiians,\vhich^ 
however, still wants its Lonnrot to ^nake it thoroiij^hly 
complete- The groundwork of the poems which make 
up the Ksthonian epic is identical with that of the 
Kalivala, and show that the Finns and Esths started 
with a common stock of ancestral myths. The half¬ 
savage Ugric Voguls of tlie Ural, too, have their epic, 
consisting of long poems on the Creation, the Deluge, 
and the giants of the ancient world, which have recently 
been made known to us (in 1^364} by Hunfalvy.' It is 
very remarkable to find these myths of a wild secluded 
tribe on the barren slopes of the Ural strikingly resem¬ 
bling thosc^of the cultivated Accadians of primiEval Baby¬ 
lonia, The legends of the Creation and the Floods which 
were translated by the Scnritic Babylonians into their 
own language after forming part of a great national epic, 
have been recovered from the buried library of Nineveh, 
and show to^what a vast antiquity these old Altaic myths- 
must go back. Even the Lapps have tlieir mythical 
epic/ in which they relate how Pawin parnc (*'the Son of 
the Sunthe offspring of Kalla” (?Kalcva), along 
with his brother giants used the Great Bear as his bow, 
and hunted and tamed the heavenly stags—Jupiter "the 
bright stag,” and Venues, ‘*th^ colour-changing hind”— 
in the constellation Cassiopeia ; how Paiven neita the 
Sun's Daughter”) bestovs her reindeer and cll her goods 

Into German and annotated by Schiefner (1S53), shAuld also be 
^studied, 

^ See the summary of this " Voj^ul Genesis/ given by M*Adain 
in the “ Revue de Philologie et d^Ethnologie/ i, 1 (1874)5 PP* 9-i4- 

" See Donner; ^‘Lieder der Lappen.^ 
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on him who cafn catch her unawares; and how a hero, 
born after his father^ murder* asks his mother for his 
father's name, and slays the murderer m single combat. 
The myths and tales of the Tatars are equally numerous, 
and those who care to read Castren's coKection of them 
may discover a reflection of the Sun-god in most of their 
heroes whose names are compounded with the term for 
gold, In short* throughout the Ural-Altaic family we 
find a rich outgrowth of myth and legend, and the 
agglutinative character of the language* and the conse¬ 
quent transparency of the proper names* make it easy 
to trace their original meaning, Ural*Altaic poctiy 
is, like Assyrian and Hebrew, parallelistic, and mostly 
in the metre made familiar to us by Longfellow's 
“ Hiawatha,^^ . 

The Turkish-Tatar languages may be classed as 
YakutCj Kirghiz, Uigur, Nogalr, and Osmanli. The 
Yakiitcs live in the midst of the Timgubian tribes of 
North-eastern Siberia ; the Kirghiz, divided into the Black 
Kirghiz or Burut and the K<uak Kirghiz* m Chinese 
Turkestan and the neighbourhood of the Aral; the 
Nogairs or Russian Cossacks, in the Crimea and the 
district of Astrakhan ; while the Uigur, with its sister- 
diaiects of Yagatai and Tirkoman, had an alphabet of 
its own as early as the fifth century, and once produced 
a considcrah^ literature, Osmanli* with the outlying 
Sh ivak south-west of Kazan, is the tongue of the domi¬ 
nant race of Turkey, and though the literary dialect has 
borrowed a large part of its vocabulary from Persian 
and Arabic, the country dialects are comparatively pure. 
The Turkish verb, like the Finnic, is exceedingly rich in 
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forms ; suffix may be piled upon suffix so*as to represent 
the most minute and varied differences of meanings* 
]ioth root and suffix, however, always remain clear and 
marked ; hence the transparency which characterizes the 
conjugation and makes it so perfect an instrument of 
logical thought A periphrastic conjugation is also in 
use in which various participles are combined with the 
auxiliary to fe; and the number of verbal forms is thereby 
j^reatly increased. Turkish literature is copious ; but 
perhaps the best known work is the “ History of Nasr-il- 
Din Khoja/^ a sort of Turkish Eulcuspiegck 

Midway between the Finnic and Turkic idioms may 
be grouped the Samoied dialects, oyr knowledge of whicli 
is in large measure due to the self-denying devotion of 
Castr^n, They stretch along the shores of the White Sea 
and North-west Siberia^ and comprise five main dialects^ 
Avhich are, however, split up into an infinity of smaller 
ones. Yarak is spoken in European Russia and as far as 
tlic river Yenisei, Yenisei Samoied on the banks of the 
Lower Yenisei, Tagtvi further to the east, Ostiak Samoied 
on the Obi, and Kamassic in Southern Siberia. O.stiak 
Samoied and Yenisei Samoied must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from Ugiian Ostiak and Yenissei Ostiak, 
which is allied to the Kot (or Kotte), and with it forms 
a stray fragment of what is apparently an otherwise ex¬ 
tinct family of speech. The Samoieds ar^ perhaps the 
most degraded of all the members of the Ural-Altaic 
family, more so, certainly, than the Mongols^ The latter 
speak three principal dialects—the Eastern or Sharra, 
spoken in Mongolia proper, the Western or Kalmuk, 
stretelling westward into Russia between the Kirghiz 
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and Nof^air Twrks, and the Northern or Buriat in the 
neighbourhood of Ijuke Baikal. The latter is the most 
barbarous of the Mongol idioms, the others being more 
or less cultivated. The pronouns hi Mongol have not 
amalgamated with the verb, as they have in Finnic or 
Turkic; thus in Buriat W is am sfa "thou 
art; ” ogvn bis, " he is ; bi yaha^ " I was ; '* shi yaba„ 
" thou wast; ogon yaba, “ he was ; bi 'biki, " I have 
been shi bilei, ^^tbou hast been ; ogojt biki^ "he has 
been/* 

Closely allied to Mongol is Tunguse, in the centre and 
extrcm*e east of Siberia, divided into the three blanches 
of Mantchu, Lamutic, and Tungusian. Of these Mant- 
chu has become the best known in consequence of the 
Mantchu conqueat of China^ The Mantclius, however, 
have long po^sessed a Htcmtiire, their alphabet of twenty- 
nine cliaractcrs having been orit;;^inally introduced by 
Nestorian Christians. Contact with Chinese, and per¬ 
haps also litcr&iy cultivation, liavc had the same effect 
upon Mantchu that similar hifluencos have had upon 
Knglish ; the sign of number has been lost, like the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun affixes, and to find tlicm we must Ifiok 
to the ruder LamuUc and Tungusian* The harmony of 
tbe vowels, too, that distinguishing feature of Ural-Altaic 
speech, is reduced to small dimensions in the Mantchu 
dialect, and Jtlic possessive pronouns are not affixed. 
U'hc adjective simply consists of a noun placed before 
another to qualify it, like our wine merchant properly- 
speaking there is no verb signifying "to have.'* 

The* chief distinguishing feature of the Ural-Altaic 
family is the so-called Jaw of vocalic harmoii)^ The 
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vowels are divided into strong and weak, tertain dialects 
also possessing neutral ones, the geftieral rule being that 
all the syllables of a word must have vowels of the same 
class, that is, either strong or weak. This rule, however, 
is not carried out strictly in all the members of the 
family; *sometinies only the affixes are affected by it; 
sometimes all the elements-of a compound word must 
come under its operation. In some dialects, the V^pse, 
the Estlionian, and the Votiak, for example, the law is 
neglected altogether; but this must be regarded as the 
result of plionctic decay, and not as a survival of a more 
primitive condition of speech, in which the vocalic har¬ 
mony did ^ not exist, since, as Dolincr has pointed out, 
roots of allied meaning in the Finnic group are frequently 
distinguished from one another simply by a difference 
of vowel, thus kah-isfn, k&h-ism^ kuh-iseit, with strong 
vowels, mean ** to hit*' or ** stamp;'* but kah-isen^ kbit- 
isen^ with weak vowels* “ to roar/* The classification of 
vowels into strong and weak must, therefore, have been 
adapted to the differentiation of meaning at an early 
period. No doubt, hoivevcr, when once the distinction 
had been .set up it tended to spread and develop; 
Riedl and Adam have shown, for instance, that in the 
oldest Magydr texts anti-hal'monic forms are common, 
as **fit death/* “purity*” and tliat 

before the twelfth certiiry compounds were but little 
subjected to the law. At the present time, in Magy^ir, 
as in Turkish, Finnish, Mantchu, and Mongol the vowels 
of the whole word must be brought into harmony^ 
whereas in Mordvin or Siryanian it is only those of the 
last syllable. The following is a classification of the 
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vowels in the ^principal languages of the Ural-Altaic 
famiiy:^— * 

The origin of this division of the vowels is to be sought 

in the phonetic tendency to anticipate a following vowel 

in a word by assimilating an earlier^one to it, as in the 

German umiaut^ or, conversely, t^ harmonize tile vowel 

of the next syllable with onC that has just been uttered* 

_ # 

The latter assimilation would naturally be adopted by 

speakers who accented their words at the beginning in¬ 
stead of the end, as did the Aryans. As Sievers suggests, 
“it is a question whether a connection does not exist 
between the different forms assumed by assimilation and 
the accentuation of words At all events, the accentua¬ 
tion of the first syllable of the word in the Ural-Altaic 
languages would agree with sUch a view/** 

Affixes, and not prefixes, characterize Ural-Altaic 
agglutination* The noun has some eight cases, the 
principal amon^ them being marked by tlifr termina¬ 
tions, -n or -na, -/ or or -sa, the origin of 

which is rendered obscure by their antiquity* The 
other relations of tlie noun are expressed by simple or 

' Adam r “ De VHannonie des VoydJes dans Ics Langues umlo- 


altaiques” (1374)* 
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compound words, agg^lutinated at the eftd; and these, 
though amalgamated with the nouft into a single whole, 
by the action of vocalic harmony, nevertheless, in the 
majority of instances, maintain their original and inde¬ 
pendent signification. They arc, in fact, other nouns 
attaclicd to the first, in order to limit its meaning and 
reference. In the Finnic idioms, the amalgamation has 
bct^oinc so cofnplctc that it is difficult to trace either the 
original meaning or the original form of the agglutinated 
nouns; and, except for their number and uses, forms 
such as the Votiak mitrtly^ to a man/* or tJic Magyar 
atyd-nak^ ** to a father," might easily be taken for the 
ca^^cs of the Aryan declension. In the verb, too, the 
same amalgamation has taken place, and it is difficult at 
first sight to dfstinguLsh tha Osttafc forms quoted above ^ 
from the persons of tlic Sanskrit verb. A closer investi¬ 
gation of the language, howevei, reveals the fact that the 
Ugro-Finnic verb, like the Ugro-Fimiic noim, is virtuahy 
based on the same principles as the verb of Osmanli 
Turkish. This displays the analytic genius of Ural- 
Altaic speech at its best The forms of the 'I’urkish verb 
are at once clear,simple, and minute. to love," 

where mck is the sign of the infinitive, becomes reflective 
the adcJittoii of {sevHn^ntsk),, reciprocal by the 
addition of tih (sev~ish~mt^k)^ causative by the addition of 
dir pass»ive by the addition*of it {sev-il* 

mek\ and negative by the addition of vte ■ 

and all these forms can be united together,•so that, for 
s(n^ish~dir--ii-mek^ an amalgamation of the re- 
ciprocal, the causative, and the passive, means “ to be 

^ Pag« 186 . 
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brought to Jove one another/' s^v^in^dir-iLmc^mck^ ** not 
to be made to love oneself/’ But the mechanism of the 
Turkish verb is almost equalled by that of the ancient 
Accadian; thus gm^-vin is I made/' " I 

caused to malcc/' ga 7 *-Aian~ra-mu^ I caused one another 
to I dJd nof cause to make/' J)i 

fact, from the very first, the Turanian or Ural-Altaic 
languages have been characterized by a perspicacity *ind 
logical vigour, which enable us to understand hoi^' thoir 
speakers could have been the originators of the culture 
and civilization of Western Asia. In disregarding the 
distinctions of gender, in analyzing the forms of Speech, 
in making each word tell its own talc, and in assigning 
one definite signification to each element of their gram¬ 
matical machinery, the Tm;anian languages resemble 
Kngiish, and hke the latter mark a high level of intelli¬ 
gence and power. 

More involved and delicate is the mechanism of another 

11 

family of agglfltinative speed 1—the £)ravidian of India, 
It would seem that the Dnmdiaus entered India before 
the Aryans, but by the same road from the north-west, 
and, like the Aryans, successfully established themsehes 
among the Kolarian and other aboriginal races. The 
Dravidian dialects are twelve in number, six (Tamil, 
Malayalam, Tclugu, Kanarese, Tulu, and Kudagu) bcuig 
cultivated, ar,d six (loda, Kota, Kliorid or Ku, Guild, 
Oraon, and RajnmliAli) being spoken by barbarous tribes- 
Tamil literature is especially abundant, though a good 
deal of it is borrowed or adopted from Sanskrit sources. 
It is mostly in verse, moral poems and didactic saws 
constituting its most ancient portions, the lyrics, epics. 
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and dramas being of later date, UnHlce*Telugu^ Kana- 
rese, and Malay^lam poetry, Tarrril poetry is in lar^e 
measure free from foreign words, Dravidian phonology 
is chiefly distitiguishcd by the occurrence of cerebral 
letters, which Bishop Caldwell believes to have been 
lianded on to the Aryans ; €wery again, must be pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel, while a soft explosive cannot begin a 
word, nor a hard explosive stand as a single consonant 
iJi the middle of a word. Modifications of sense are pro¬ 
duced by suffixing the vowels h otherwise the rela¬ 
tions of grammar are almost entirely expressed by affixes. 
The power of agglomerating these suffixes one after the 
other into a single word far exceeds that possessed by 
the Turanian tongues, and reminds us of our own English 
conglomerates, such as " Employers' Liability for Injury 
Bill/' Thus in ancient Tamil poetry, sdnidAykku means 
to tlice that hast approached," composed of sdr^ " to 

approach," rf, sign of the past, Ay^ the verbal suffix of the 
* 1 . * 
second personal pronoun, and kut the postposition to/' 

TJiere is no verb to be '* or to have,” but any noun can 
easily be turned into a verb by means of the suffixed 
pfL^noun ; the Tamil iet^arir, for instance, is "you are 
God,” ievair being the honorific plural, and ir the termi¬ 
nation of the second persons of the verb. The verb has 
only three tenses—present, past* and in definite future,— 
and the indicative is its sole mood A ipasculme and 
feminine gender, however, are distinguished in nouns < 
which denote adults, and the accusative is marked by the 
termination -ai or -j'f, the genitive by the termiiiation 
As in Aryan and Semitic languages, a difference of sig¬ 
nification may be symbolized by internal vowel-cliangre ; 
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thus in Tulu, ^ndlpuv/ is I do/' but w;rf^Av^''(freqiicnta- 
tiveX ** I often do/' (causative), “ I cause to do/’ 

iftdUruv^ denoting the intensive, and mdlpdvuyi the nega¬ 
tive. 

In the Malayo'Polyncsian group, the agglutinative 
elements may be placed after the root, or even inserted 
in the body of it, but they are more commonly prefixed. 
Prepositions accordingly take the place oi postpositions, 
and a prefixed article occupies a prominent position. 
Reduplication, also, is largely employed ; tlius^ in Malay, 
it serves to mark the plural, as in Pusliman, and througli- 
out the Polynesian dialects the verb makes considerable 
use of it. I'he verb, however, properly speaking, has 
hardly come into 0x1 stciice; “his house Inis many rooms,” 
for instance, would be in Payak hunia-& bakaron ara^ 
literally ^'his-house witii-rooms many“thy boat is very 
beautifui," kotoh ka~halap-c literally “very its- 

beaiity thy-boat." Phonetic decay has played great 
ravages in the whole of this family of speech. The 
alpiiabet is reduced to the simplest elements, and every 
consonant must be accompanied by a vowel. The 
general resembiance pervading the scattered dialects of 
Polynesia proves that this decay must have set in before 
the brown race settled in'the Polynesian islands, The 
language spoken at the time, however, was not Malay, 
as has sometimes been supposed, but an offshoot of the 
same parent .speech as that from which both Malay and 
the idioms- of the Indian Archipelago are descended, 
I'he Polynesians present us with the spectacle of a race 
which has declined in civilization, of which their nume¬ 
rous songs and legends are a last relic. The Malays, on 
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the other hand, have enjoyed a considerable culture for 
generations* Their poetry, which* comprises epics and 
dramas, is indigenous, as arc also their romances, though 
their philosophic writings arc due to contact with Hindus 
and Arabs* Javanese Ijtcrature is similarly indebted to 
Sanskrit, but its pot try, fables, and traditions arc of home 
growth. 

The Bi-ntu family of languages in Southern Africa 
marks the relations of grammar by prefixes only. These 
were originally nouns, which in course of time became 
pronouns, and then mere classificatory prefixes, and their 
number, as well as the regular but delicate phonetic 
clianges which they undergo, render the Bfi-ntu dcclcn- 

I 

sionand conjugation at once rich and complicated. The 
noun is divided by means of them into a great variety of 
classes, called genders by Dr. BIcek, the same noun 
having a different prefix for the singular and the plural, 
and both the adject eve and verb with which it is construed 
being furnished with the same prefix, and so placed in 
the same class* Thus in Zulu Kafir we should have in 
the singular o-^\\}-khie l}-yci-banakala si- 

'si^tanda^ "man ours handsome appears, wc-him*lovc/' in 
the plural a-V^\^-ntn ’^s.-yadyanakaia 

iamhu Zulu ha^ of these classificatory prefixes^ 

while OtyihcTt:n> has as many as eighteen* As might 
have been expected in t group of tongues which displays 
so acutt; a perception of phonetic diflerenccs, a passive, ■ 
active, or neutraKsignification is frequently given to nouns 
by thdr terminating respectively in the vowels 

' Bleek : “ Comparative Grammar of the S, African Languages/' 
p. 138 {myie). 
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and in Mpongwe while tdnda means ** to love/' fdntia is 
'"not to love/' The^jgns of case are of course prefixed, 
like the signs of tense and voice ; in Zulu, for example, 
ng~omuntu is "with the man,** ng^abantn^ "with the 
men.” 

Many of the agglutinative languages are more or less 
incorporating; thus we have Just*seen that the objective 
pronoun in the Zulu si-m^tanda cornes between the sub¬ 
ject and the root, and several of the Turanian languages 
have an " objective conjugation,” in which the objective 
pronoun is intercalated between the verb and its subject 
pronoun. In Magydr, for instance, besides kaihk, “ I 
hear,” kalinsz^ "thou hearest/* hallf ‘Vhc hears,wc have 
vdr-om^ “I expect him/' vdr^od^ "thou expectest him/' 
vdr^jfa^ "he expects him,” where the objective pronoun 
may be either singular or plural. In Mordvin and Vogul, 
however, a difference is made between the forms sed&sa 
and kietikm with the singular pronoun, and sodnsaina 
and kieiidnem Tifitli the plurah Mordvin and Vogul al.'^o 
have special forms for the second personal pronoun when 
used as an object, sodaia and kistilem being " I cat thee,** 
sodatadds and kufammt " I eat y*ju/' ^ Mordvin is able 
to go even yet further in the creation of objective forms, 
s&dasa~m~ak being “ thou «atest me,” and sodatamdsL 
" thou eatest us.” But these forms can easily be decom¬ 
posed into amalgamation of the verb with two per- 
,sonai pronouns, one employed as object, the other as 
subject, and *so scarcely differ from the French je vous 
donm^ which, though written as three separate words, is 

^ Magyar can also incorporate the objective second person when 
the subject is tlie first person, as ** i await thee ” 

Ih P 
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pronounced as though it were one. Still more analogous 
are such Italian expressions as po 7 ^and&vei<?/'‘c^^XTyin^it 
to you*" ' There is nothing in all this which reminds us 
of the intercalation of a word or syllable into the middle 
of a root, such as meets us in the Malay k-nm^akan from 
to cat/' oV the join." 

It merely indicates a peculiar syntactical habit^ that 
is all 

But the case is altered when we find this principle of 
incorporation diaractcrizing not only two or three isolated 
verbal forms, but all the forms of the verb* and admitting 
also the intercalation of a syllable denoting plurality. 
The Basque or Escuara dialects are the sole living re- 
presentatWes of a consistently incorporating language. 
Four of these dialects—►the Labourdin, tlie Souletin, the 
eastern Bas-Navarra is, and the western Bas-Navarrais— 
are spoken in France ; four others—the Guipuzcoan, the 
Biscayan, the northern Haut-Navarrats, and the southern 
Haut-Navarrais—in Spain ; and Prince T-L. Bonaparte 
further subdivides them into twenty-five sub-dialects, 
among which may be specially mentioned those of 
Roncal and Irun/ The Souletin has borrowed the 
French n ; elsewhere the vowels are those of Italian, 
if is not allowed to begin a word, and l^rince L-L. 
Bonaparte has discovered what may be termed a 
law of vocalic Jiarmony. A hard final. consonant is 
dropped before an initial soft one, which then becomes 

* It is true that w {vf) is really the adverb since it is 

used here pronoinmally it may be rcg4rded, bO far as sense goes, as 
genuine .1 pronoun as are the dative pronouns in the Basque verbal 
forms to be noticed presently. 

^ Le Verbe Basque,"" p, 4* 
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hard ; double consonants are unknown; g-f d, 5 , «, and 
soft r disappear between two vowels, and and p 
before a nasal, The cases arc formed by postpositions 
which may be added one to the other, and in the modem 
dialects ^ the singular is distinguished from tha plural 
only in the definite declension, where the postfixed article 
is a in the singular and -ak in the plural, article is 

still used as a demonstrative in Biscayan, The singular, 
when used as a subject, also takes a final -k^ but the sin¬ 
gular jaundk^ '*the master,” is distinguislied from the 
plural jauJiakj ‘*the masters/' by the position of the accent, 
Tlie verb constitutes the great difficulty of Basque, and 
made Larramcndi entitle his Grammar “ imposible 
Vencido," ^ the Impossible overcome and this difficulty 
is occasioned by the incorpordtion of the pronouns which 
have been fused with the verb-stem into a compact whole 
by the action of phonetic decay. Although there are 
practically but Jwo verbs—** to be ” and “ to have "—all 
other verbs being generally used as participles, the 
number of forms possessed by these is almost endless. 
Not only is there a different form for each of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, whether in the objective or the dative 
case, but there arc also different farms for addressing a 
woman, an equal, a superior, or an inferior,^ Thus, in the 

* The analvsif of the verb shows that one way of forming the 
«plutrl was once by the help of the postfix See Vinson's 

sur la Liinguc Ijasque par M* Ribdry/^ p, 109. M, Van Eys by his 
discovery of the change of k into t has been enabled to show that 
this postfre t{€) IS identical with the old symbol of the pLuial -k 
■(“Grammaire compat^e des Dialectes basques " pp, 15, i6)- 

* The form which denotes respect incorporates the plural second 
personal pronoun and except in the second person is found only 
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indefinite conjugation, that, namely, used when an equal 
is addressed, we have det, " I have it/*- diti^t, I have 
them,” nuen, “ I had it,” nituen^ I had them,” izaitga 
fmkef “ I should have it/’ i^artgo nukean^ “ I sliould have 
had it/’ imn demdan^ I may have it,** i^an nemn, I 
might have it,” izan d£^aket^ “I can have it,” him neza- 
kcaUy ** I could have it,” isau nemkcy I could have !iad 
it/’ aiit, “ I have thee/* zaitut, zmiuzM, '' I have you,” 
ziHiiiizi^dan^ I had you/’ dizut, I have it for thee,** 
dizkizut^ I have them for thee/' diznUt, “ I have it for 
you/* dizkizulcty “ I have them for you,” diot^ ** I have it 
for him/* dtzkioiy I have them for him/* diet, I have it 
for 0 ^tm^ydiozkaUtd' I have them for them** 7 fazt£, '‘thou 
hast mCf'*gmiuzuy ‘'thou hast us/' didazUy *'thou hast it 
fur me,” dizkidazUy "thou hast them for me/* diguzu^ 
“thou hast it for us/’ dhkigazH^ “thou hast them for us/* 
When wc examine the few verbs, other than the two 
auxiliaries,' which arc still conjugated, fhe analysis of 
these multitudinous forms becomes plain* Thus, if we 
take ekarri or ekarten^ “to carry/' we shall find d-akar^t 
signifying “I carry It/’ d-akar-zuy “thou carriest it/’ 
where it is clear that the initial dental is a relic of the 
objective pronoun, / and being the affixed subject* 
pronouns* So, again, d^akar-zki^i is “I carry them/’ 
d^akar^zki-zuy “ thou carriest them where zki is the 
sign of plurality, Zki appears as zka^ tha^ and izi in 
other dialects ; thus, in Labourdin, d-aki-zka^t is “I know ' 
them/* in Guipuzcoan d^aki~tzi*t^ while Biscayan presents 

in the Souleiin and eastern Bas-Navarrais, which often s^scitiites 
it for the form used when addressing an equal (Vmson's 
p ic6> 
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US with the fortn d-aki^da~s^ in whkJi the plural suffix (j) 
occupies a different place/ 

The incorporation of the pronouns characterizes a 

■ 

language in which the intelligence of the speakers is still 
sluggish. A mere hint is not sufficient to convey the 
meaning; the object as well as tlic subj'ect must be 
empliasized in order to be clearly indicated. The e^n- 
phasis IS obtained by adding the pronoun'after the noun 
to wliich it refers ; it is not sufficient to say "'John killed 
the snakethe needful definiteness is secured by saying 
"'John the snake hc-killed-It'* The same usage charac- 
terisied the Old Accadian of Chaldea; here, too; as in 
Hungary and Northern Russia, the pronouns t:ould be 
incorporated, and by the side of gar-mu, ** I made/' we 
find the more common "I made it” Even 

Semitic was no stranger to the practice of plconastically 
repeating the pronoun; thus iu Assyrian it is by no 
means unusual for a noun in the objective case to be 
followed by a verb with the pronominal suffix -su, '' it *' 
or "'him/’ After alk the incorporation of the objective 
pronoun is only one step further than the incorporation 
of the subject pronoun which mceis us in the much-vaunted 
classical languages of our own family of speech, if the 
theory is right which refens the termination of the third 
person of the verb to a demonstrative pronoun. It seems 
more probaAale, however, that the third person of tlie 
Ai-yan verb is but an abstract noun, like the third person 
in Tatar-TUrkish, where"he strikes/' is really the 

1 Viffson's ** Ribdiy/ &c., p. tog. For the analysis of the verbal 
forms and tbe origin of the verbal roots &ee W, Van Eys : '‘Gram- 
mairc compar<?e des Dialectcs basques” (1^79). 
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participle “ striking,^’ and “he stnicki,” the abstract 
“a striking^/' or like the third perspntof the Semitic verb^ 
which similarly is a participle in the perfect and an ab¬ 
stract in the imperfect.^ But even so, in the first and 
second persons the Greek was obliged to repeat the per¬ 
sonal prbnouns if he would express the subjects and 

The Basque'Vocabulary confirms the inference drawn 
from the structure of the language* Here, too, there is a 
poverty of imagination, a backwardness of intelligence. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that two-thirds of the 
lexicon are borrowed from French and Spanish, or from 
the earlier Latin and Keltic, Abstracts of native growth 
are rare in'the extreme, and though there are names for 
various kinds of trees and ^ animals, there is no simple 
Basque word for tree and animal themselves. This is the 
more noticeable when we remember that Basque shoAvsa 
great facility for composition, and in some cases its com¬ 
pounds arc" welded together, as jn the ^ poly synthetic 
languages of America, by dropping parts of tlie com¬ 
ponent elements* Thus illabetit “ month ” seems to be a 
compound of illargi-hete^ “ full moon," illargi, moon," 
itself being composed of U or hil^ death,” and argi^ 

light,” and orzanz^ tliundei;is similarly derived from 
orj^f “cloud*” and ajsan:;, “ noise*" It is unfortunate that 
our knowledge of Basque is so recent, The^native songs 
and “ pastorals ” are of late date, and the oldest printed 
book, the poems of Decheparc,® was only published in 

' Sayoe ; “ I'be Tenses of the Assyrian Verb,** in tbe “ Joimal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,'^ Jan* 1S77. 

® See the “ I?dition Calais," Bayonne (1874)* 
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TS45- The Fitnch Basques appear to have crossed the 
Pyrenees since the Christian era, and though Wilhe 3 m 
von Humboldt endeavoured to find traces of the Basque 
language in the local names of ancient Spain, Southern 
Gaul, the Balearic Islands, and even Italy, liis facts and 
conclusions have been strenuousfy controverted by 
MM. Van Eys and Vinson/ It is certain that the trans* 
formations undergone by local names make it very un* 
safe to argue from them, and an inscription in an unknown 
language found at Castellon de la Plana, and written in 
a form of the Keltiberian alphabet shows no resemblance 
to Basque. But it must be remcinbercd that the modern 
dialects necessarily wear a very different appearance 
from their ancestors of two thousand years ago, and that 
the name of the colony ostabiished by Gracchus in 
Northern Spain— Graccurris, ** the town of Gracchus ’— 
implies that a language was even then spoken in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, which cojittjined a word 
for “city*’ resembling the modem Basque iri or Mru 
The ethnologists have unfortunately brought the term 
Iberian into disrepute by extending it to that unknown 
race which occupied Western Europe before the arrival of 
the Kelts; it can never be too often repeated that 
language and race are not convertible, and since Iberian” 
has now acquired an ethnological sense it should be care¬ 
fully shunned by the philologist. The Iberians of ancient 
Spain probably spoke languages allied to the dialects of 

* La Lailguc iWrienneet ta longue basque,” by W. Van Eys, 
in the “ Revue de Linguistlque,” vii. i (1B74); “La Question 
ihdrienrfe,” by J. Vinson, in the “ !M( 5 moires du Congris scicn- 
nfique de Fiance," iL p* 357 (1B74). 

^ The earlier name of the city, llurcis, has a very Basque ring. 
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the Eskuara, but we have little proof of ft^ and still less 
proof that all the tribes called IberfAn by classical writers 
shared the heritage of a common speech, 

The analogy of some of the Basque compounds to 

those of the polysynthetic languages of America has 
*■ * 

just been alluded to but whereas the principle upon 
which these compounds are formed appears only casually 
in Basque, it is the distinguishing feature of the American 
tongues. Polysynthesism or incapsulation may be defined 
as the fusion of the several parts of a sentence into a 
single word, the single words composing it being reduced 
to their simplest elements. It is, in fact, the undeveloped 
sentence pf primitive speech, out of which the various 
forms of grammar and the manifold words of the lexicon 
were ultimately to arise, atxd it bears record to the earliest 
strivings of language which have been forgotten elsewhere. 
The poly^nthctic languages of America, in short, pre¬ 
serve the beginnings of grammar, just as the Bushman 
dialects have preserved the beginnings of phonetic utter¬ 
ance. 

We will follow Steinthal' in selecting the barbarous 
liskimaux of Greenland and the cultivated Aztec of 
Mexico as the two extreme types of American polysyn¬ 
thetic speech. The differences between them are as great 
as the differences between Turkish and Kafir ; their sole 
resemblance to one another lies in their common structure. 
The Eskimaux, like the natives of America generally, t 
knows little of abstracts, but he has an infinity of termi¬ 
nations for expressing all the details of an action and the 

* ** Charakteri^tik der hauplsachlichstan Typen des Sprachbaues,** 
pp, 302, sgq* (i860). 
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individual objects that meet his gaze. Thus the affix 
~fia denotes the **trface" or '‘time" of doing a thing, 
-khshnaq^ “]argeness'‘smallness/’ ~inaq^ “nierely/^ 
Asiak^ "somewhat,” 4 iak, "made,” -sink, "possessed," 
~pait^ "several/' and there are other terminations to ex¬ 
press what is hateful, sufTering, juseless, poor, beautiful, 
pleasant, monstrous, numerous, new, old, divided, near, 
single. So, too, there are verbal forms ’ signifying to 
intend, to obtain, gradually, futurity, present, past, no 
more, to have given up, to seek, to go or come for, to 
hurry, to wish, to be willing, to be able, to be capable, to 

4 

assist, to be easily able, to be better able, to be always 
able, to be no more able, further, much, actiijcly, badly, 
well, better, merely, thoroughly, fully, too much, singly, 
continually, repeatedly, nsariy, quite, conjccturally, 
probably, expressly, &c. But practically there is no dif¬ 
ference between the noun and the verb ; both form but 
parts of a sentence u'hicli is here the wor<i and hence 
the same wwef contains at once subject, verb, and object- 
Thus siaiuk is "rain/' but ^iahigsiokhpok^ "be is outside 
in the rain,” Kakortok is the name of a place, but Kakor^ 
tuiiaklipok, ** he goes to Kakortok.” Objects are regarded 
as either the possession of another or as suffering some¬ 
thing from another, or, agaki, as active and as possessors. 
If the object is possessed it requires the possessiv^e affix, 
if a imticiit t^ic objective affix. The agent and the pos¬ 
ses take the subjective affix. The possessive affixes 
are themselves of a twofold kind, since though the object 
possesb^ed must always be the same as regards its pos¬ 
sessor, it may be either active or passive as regards 
anotlicr object or another action. Thus in the sentence ; 
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** the whale's tail touched the boat's stem,’' ** tail'' and 
‘"stem'" are equally possessed, faiSt whereas ‘'tail'' is 
active as regards "stern/" "stern"" is passive* Hence 
the Greenlander would say: akhfekhi(p sarpiata umiap 
suyiia agtorpdy where the final ~p denotes that ak/ifekhup, 
"the whale,'* is a subject, ~aia that his “tail"' is also a 
subject like umia-pi " the boat/' while the a of suyita, 
" stem/’ is a neutral possessive, and the d of agtmpa the 
objective suffix. Similarly the Latin distinction between 
€jiis and S7ms is observed in Greenlandish. Naturally, 
conjunctions and subordinate sentences are unknown; 
instead of saying : " I saw that a boat came to you/* the 
Greenlander would say : Kayak ishigdkha ortiik-diit, “ a 
boat aee-l-it coming-it*to-thce/' As Steinthal remarks, 
it seems a waste of time to tfie Greenlander to distinguish 
the tenses of the verb* In the rudimentary sentence the 
element of time is unknown. 

It will noticed, however, that the Greenlander has 
learnt to break up many at least of his sentences into 
words. If we go further south, among the North American 
Indians, wc shall find a closer adherence to the original 
form of speech. In Cheroki, for instance, nad-kol-i-inn 
means “bring us the boat/’ from naten^ ‘^to bring,*' 
amokhol, “ boat/'and^;^;, “ usf *' in Algonkin amaitganakh- 
kiminkhi is “ broad-leaved oaks," from amangi, "great/' 
nak^tkf “ the hand/* kihi affix denoting sbell-fruit, and 
akhpansi^ “trunk,” though even these compounds are sur- ^ 
passed by the Greenlandish auHsariartora^uarpokf “he 
hastened to go fishing/' from anlisar^ “to 
“to be engaged in something/* pinnesuarpok^ “he 
hastens.” 
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In EskimauK and North American Indian, the pro¬ 
nouns are affixed, kipivuttamu-akum-ayit in Cree, for 
example, signifying ** he is smothered in the snow/’ 
where ajfu is the pronoun, akum the noun. The contrary 
is the case in Mexican, Here the pronouns are^all pre¬ 
fixed, Thus ne-o^ni-k-umh is “ I have done it ** (literally 
" I-have-I-it-done ni^otsutemoa^ I look for flowers/' 
ni-vtit$-tsika%mkd‘^tlashiia^ " I-thee-much-love/' But like 
Greenlandish, Mexican has broken through the rigid rules 
of polysynthetic structure* While in the sentence nu 
sotsi-teMoa it incapsulatcs " the noun sotsi^ it can also 
substitute the objective pronoun for it, and use the 
noun as an independent word* Thus ni-k-ipiktia se~ 
tdtoHn^ I-it-kill a hen/' differs but little from a Basque 
sentence, except that the Mexican attaches the noun 
somewhat awkwardly at the end as a kind of after¬ 
thought, conscious of its departure from the normal 
form of speech. But it has gone even furthej than this. 
It can individualize a substantive, treat it, that is to say, 
as an independent and separate W'urd, by affixing the 
termination -tL Thus I roast the flesh on the fire '* 
would be ui-k-tk-watsa in nakatl ( “ I-it-fire-roast the 
flesh "), the songs are sought like flowers/’ sotsutemo- 
Iq in twlkail, whereis the passive suffix* Reduplication 
and vowel-change play a considerable part in Aztec 
grammar, and^in the adaptation of vowel-change to cx- 
*press a meaning which lies at the root of all inflectional 
languages wft may see how the different classes of speech 
tend to overlap one another* Ni-tla-saka, for instance, 
signifies “ 1 bring something along/’ 7ti-tia-sdsaka^ I 
bring something along vehemently,*’ ni-iia-sdsaka, ** I 
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bring something along vehemently from many quarters; ** 

so, again, kotdnai^ **to cut,'* kokatana, '‘to cut into many 

pieces/' khkoion^t^ “to cut many things/' Reduplication 

is largely used in forming the plural, though the afifixes 

^v\e and -tin are now commonly employed for the purpose, 
* ^ 

In fact, modern Aztec has changed a good deal during 
the last three centuries in consequence of the degradation 
of its speakers and their mixture with the whites. We 
must not forget that it was once a literary language, and 
that the Aztec civilization “ivhich was destroyed by the 
Spaniards and Christianity was, in spite of its unlikeness 
to the civilizations of Europe, of no mean order. The 
Mexicans, indeed,luid not attained the developed system 
of writing of their Maya neighbours in the South, who 
used characters that were partly hieroglyphic, partly 
syllabic, and partly alphabetic ; but the numerous MSS, 
written in Aztec hieroglyplitcs that existed at the 
time of thf Spanish conquest prove that the traditions of 
native literary culture were not without foundation. Few 
of these escaped the ravages of Spanish bigotry, and 
none of those we possess seem to contain any specimens 
of the poetry for which the ancient Aztecs were famous.' 
Of the Old Maya literature only three works remain, the 
“Second Mexican Manuscript" in the National Library 
at Paris, the “Dresden Codex/' and the “Manuscript 
Troans/' , 

Chinese is naturally the first example of an isolating^ 
language that occurs to the mind. Chinese cwiiization and 
literature reached back beyond B,c. 2000, how much be¬ 
yond we shall probably never know. It arose in the 
' See Bancroft ; Native Races of the Pacific,*^ ii. ch. xvit. 
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alluvial plain of the Hoatig-ho or Yellow River, perhaps 
at the same time thftt an independent civilization was 
arising in the alluvial plain of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Since those early days the language has changed greatly; 
phonetic decay has been busy with the dictionary, tones 
have been introduced to express relations of grammar, 
position and syntax have been replaced by ** empty 
words/' which have come to be mere gramniatical sym¬ 
bols [ike our Iff or o/j and the whole speech has grown 
old and weather-beaten. It is the Mandarin dialect 
which chiefly shows these marks of ruin ; here the initial 
and final consonants have been dropped one by one until 
every word save one^ ends with the same monotonous 
nasal Elsewhere, however, the dialects have displayed 
a more strenuous resistance. * In the north, indeed, the 
primitive seat of Chinese power, no less than three 
final consonants have been tost, but along the southern 
bank of the Yang-tsi-kiang, and through (^hekiang to 
Fuh-kien, Dr, 'fedkins tells us, the old initials are still 
preserved* As has been noticed in a former chaptcrj it 
is partly by means of these dialects, partly by the help 
of the ancient rhymed poetry, partly by a thorough 
investigation of the written characters that Dr. Edkhis 
and Prof* de Rosny have been enabled to restore the 
original pronunciation of Chinese words, and to trace the 
gradual decay of this pronunciation first in the long ages 
that preceded Confucius (B.c* 551-477), and then in the 
centuries that have followed. As sounds disappeared, 
and wofds formerly distinct came to assume the same 
form, a new device was needed for marking the difference 

' Eui^ tivo” and ** ear/' 
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between them. This was found in the multiplication of 
the tones, which now number eight^though only four are 
in common use, the tones playing a similar constructive 
part in Chinese to that played by analogy in our own 
family of speech. It takes about 1200 years, says Dr* 
Edkins, to produce a new tone. But from the first the 
words of Chinese are monosyllabic ; there may have 
been, and probably was, a time when polysyllables ex¬ 
isted, as they still do in Tibetan,^ but all record of it has 
perished. In spite, therefore, of the tones, the same 
word has often a great variety of meanings, as in Old 
Egyptian; thus^/^ is'*me;** '‘agree," "rejoice,” "mea¬ 
sure," “stijpid,” "black ox," and/«, “turn aside," “forge,” 
"vehicle,” "precious stone,” ‘'dew," "way,” 

"In Chinese,” says Prof.Stcinthal,* " the smallest real 
whole is a sentence, or at least a sentence-relation, or 
perhaps a group of roots, which, even if it is not yet a 
sentence, or a scntcnce^rclation, is still spmething more 
or other than a word. Thus while other languages can 
form words and sentences, Chinese can form only sen¬ 
tences, and its grammar really resolves itself into syn¬ 
tax.” In fact, when once wc know the prescribed order 
cf words in a Chinese sentence, we are virtually masters 
of its grammar. The subject always comes first, the 
direct object follows the word expressing action, and the 
genitive, like the attribute, precedes the notm that governs 

it. The defining word, in short, stands before the word ' 

« 

^ See Bdhtlmjfk: " Sprache der J^ikateo,^ p, xvii* noic^ 46, who 
observes that several Tibetan roots that are now monosyHabic can 
be proved to have once been polysyllabic. 

^ "Charakteristik,’'p. 113. 
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it defines, the completing word after the word it com¬ 
pletes* Nowhere Js the order of the Chinese sentence 
better illustrated than in the Ideographic use of the 
Chinese characters in Japanese, ^vhIcll are read as though 
they were Japanese. Thus, in order to express the 
words, “but I shall not see him to-day," in this mode pf 
writing, the characters would follow one another in the 
order required in Chinese, ** but not shall I see to-day 
him,” but they would be read by the Japanese in exactly 
the rex^erse order, “him shall I see to-day not but"^ It 
must not be assumed, however, that the order of the sen¬ 
tence follows one hard and fast rule. We have just seen 
that while the genitive and attribute precede the noun, 
the object follows the verb, to which it might be supposed 
to stand in much the same relation as the attribute to the 
noun. Sentences which express the purpose, again, fol¬ 
low the principal clause, as do also “objectivesubstantival 
sentences ” in giost cases, although adjectival; temporal, 
causal, and conditional ones precede it. Though each 
word has its own fixed place, that place depends upon 
logic and rhythm, and not upon a general law which 
forces every part of the sentence into the same mould. 
Literary development has doubtless had much to do with 
this result, and inversions 01 * the established order which 
were first introduced by the requirements of rhetoric 
have now made their way into the current speech. In 
* sharp contrast to this comparative flexibility of Chinese 
stands the stereotyped arrangement of the Burmese or 

1 The Chinese ideographs are called or won (Chinese yin)^ 
the ]*ipaiiese 1 eading of them, yomi or kun or See lIofTmann : 

“ japaneic Grammar,'’ 1st cduion, pp. 32, 46, 
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the Siamese sentence. Here no distinction is made be¬ 
tween the different grammatical reiations of a sentence 
or the different kinds of sentences \ in Siaaiese or T'hai 
every word which defines another must follovv it, in Bur- 
man it must equally precede. No account is taken of 
the fact tliat the nature of the definition cannot always 
be alike. I lcncc the inability of these languages to de¬ 
note th; various turns of expression, the various forma 
of sentence and syntax, that wc find in Chinese : hence, 
too, the greater need of auxiliary or ** empty*' words to 
avoid the uncertainty occasioned by the constant appli¬ 
cation of one unbending law of position. 

Not th^t Chinese, especially modern Chinese, dispenses 
with those symbolic auxiliaries which Prof. Earle has 
christened presentivcs ;** just as the Old English flee- 
tional genitive in is making way for the analytical 
genitive with so the Old Chinese genitive of position 
may now be replaced by the periphrastic genitive with 
ti or Ti, originally meaning '' place,” has now come 

to be merely a relative pronoun, marking the genitive, 
the adjective and participle, the possessive pronoun, and 
even the adverb as well. So, too, the plural, the dative, 
the instrumental, the locative, and tlie like, may all be 
denoted by particles instead •of by position only. These 
particles are merely worn-out substantives, twi, for in¬ 
stance, the symbol of the dative, having^»once meant 
"opposition,” the symbol of the locative, " tlie ' 

middle ” Similarly person and time may be expressed by 
pronouns, adverbs, and auxiliary verbs, not by syntax 
merely. In fact, the same tendency towards increasing 
Clearness of expression which has shown itself in the 
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modern languages of Europe^ has also shown itself in 
Chinese* Less has liceii left to suggestion j thought has 
been able to find a fuller and distincter clothing for itself, 
and requires less to be understood by another. Science 
needs to be precise, and it is in the direction of science, 
that is to say^ of accurate and forniuldtecl knowleSgCj that 
all civilization must tend* Language is ever becoming a 
more and more perfect instrument of thought; the vague¬ 
ness and imperfection that characterized the first attempts 
at speech, the first hints of the meaning to be conveyed, 
have gradually been replaced by clearness and analysis. 
It is true that language must always remain more or less 
symbolic and suggestive ; it can neither represent things 
as they arc, nor embody exactly the thought that con¬ 
ceives them ; to the last we must understand in speech 
more than we actually hear* As Chaignet has said/ 
“ Les rapports n^cessaircs nes'exprimcnt presque jamais; 
les plus grossiers d’entre Ics hommes sont encore des 
sages; iis s’enttndent 4 demi-mot; ils parlent par sous- 
entendus;" and Prof, Brcal has emphasized the fact 
under the name of the latent ideas of language/ 
calling attention to the manifold relations and senses in 
which a single word like company is understood according 
to the connection in which [t is found. 

Words, and the ideas which lie behind them, define 
and explain oach other. It is by comparison and limita¬ 
tion that science marclies forward; it is by the same 
means that |he dictionary is enlarged and made clear. 

Nowhere is this fact better known tlian in the isolating 

* 

^ La Philosophic do la Science du Langage dtudi^e dans la 
Fonnation des P- %■ 

IT. Q 
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languages of the far East, where each tword taken by 
itself may belong to any one of the parts of speech. 
Thus in Siamese mei^ "son + tree/' is "fruit” md 
ndj "mother -i- water,” is “stream,” chai plaw^ “heart + 
empty,” is " extravagance/* while in Bur man kny khyan^ 
“rescub + thing/* is “deliverance/* lu gak^ “horse + 
young/* is “boy,” rahprd^ “strife + make,” is “to con¬ 
tend/* ‘ But it is in Chinese that the principle has been 
carried out to its fullest extent Out of the 44,500 
words in the imperial dictionary of Kangdii, 1097 begin 
with (or are formed upon) sin^ “ the heart” So, too, 
thyan, “the sky/* in the general sense of “time/* serves 
to define a whole class of words. Chun thyan is “spring,” 
Eya thy anj “ summer/* chyeu tkyan^ “autumn,** iung thyan^ 
“winter /* tso thyan is yesterday, kin thyan^ “to-day. Tsi 
by itself is at once “finger” and “pointing/* but the 
combination with it of ihau^ “ the head,** renders its 
meaning at once unquestionable. No doubt can arise as 
to the signification of tau and which both mean 
"road” when they are joined together, any more than in 
the case of such combinations or compounds as khing 
suftgf “light-heavy/* “weight/* or fu-jnu^ “father- 
mother/' i,e, “parents/* Sometimes not only two, but 
six or seven words may be ^united, and the whole com¬ 
bination used as one word with a single meaning of 
its own ; thus in Kias’g-nan a man may say : phyau-iu- 
chi'-cliwen^ "pleasure 4 play -h eating -h drinking/* with 

^ So in Malagassy renidandy, mother + silk/' means the silk¬ 
worm," reniduntAyj "mother + honey," “the bee." « Van der 
Tuiik: “Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagassy Language," 
P‘ 7. 
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the common signification of the pleasures of Usage, 
however, detertnines#the order and employment of these 
compound expressions; thus the phrase just quoted 
would run an the northern provinces chi-Iio^hyau-tu^ and 
it would often be incorrect to use the determinative of a 
certain class of words with a word* which might seem 
naturally to belong to the same class. But it must be 
remembered that it is as impossible for an-isolating lan¬ 
guage to think of the single word apart from the sentence 
or context as it is for polysynthetic language to do so, 
and Steinthal'* remarks with justice that ^*thc Chinaman 
never uses the root [or rather word] m alone, but always 
in conjunction with an object/* 

Accentual rhythm is further employed to help out the 
'meaning of a sentence. Where one word is defined by 
another, or accompanied by an ‘‘empty" word, the accent 
rests upon it; where the two words are synonyms or 
mutually defining, the accent rests upon the second, 
though in som? dialects on the first Where four or five 
words are joined together, a secondary accent springs up 
by the side of the principal one, resting on the second 
word should the principal accent fall on tlie fourth or fifth, 
Chinese literature is at once extensive and ancient, in 
spite of the destruction of^it ascribed to the jumper or 
Clii-whang-ti (B*c 221), a destruction, however, that could 
in no case have been complete, and is very possibly as 
legendary as Omar's destruction of the Alexandrine 
Library/ all events, in the Shii-king, the clasi^iGal his- 

1 Edkifis : “ Grammar the Mandarin Dialect/ p, 111. 

s ^'Charakteristik/p, 123, 

* Only works on medicine, divination, and agriculture are said to 
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tory of China, we have a work of Confucius himself, and 
the nine other Chinese classies, cotiaisting of the five clas¬ 
sics and four books, claim an equal or greater antiquity,' 
In the Shi-king upwards of 300 odes have been preserved, 
many of them in rhyme, a Chinese invention which was 
rediscovered in Europe at a far later date, according to 
Nigra, by the Kelts. Besides the religious, or rather 
moral works,'of Confucius, Mencius, and Lao-tse, Chinese 
literature comprised books upon almost every conceivable 
subject, including the famous Tai-tsing-ye-tung-tse/' an 
encyclopaedia of the arts and sciences in 200 volumes. It 
was published at the instance of the Emperor Kien'lung 
{A.D. 1735-95), 3.nd 13 but one example out of many of 
the encyclopaedic labours of the Chinese savans. China 
has long since entered upon the period of its decrepitude; 
the perfection to which the examination-system has been 
carried has fossiUicd its civilization and dried up the 
springs of the national life; and if the Chinese people 
arc ever to expand and progress again, it^will rather be in 
the new worlds of America and Australia than in the 
effete Celestial Empire itself But we must not forget 
that the beginnings of Chinese civilization are lost in a 
fabulous antiquity; when our own forefathers were sunk 
in abject barbarism or struggling through the gloom of 
the Dark Ages, China was building up the fabric of an 
isolated culture, and inventing writing and printing, silk 

X 

have been exempted fiom the edict of destruction. A copy of the^ 
Shu-king, or ^ Book of History,” was, however, discovered sub¬ 
sequently in pullinfT down an old house, 

* Th^j earliest of these is the Yh-king, portions of whieh go back 
to the third millennium B.c. For an explanation of it see de la 
Couperie in the Journal R. A, S, xiv. 4 (1SS2) and xv. 2 (iSBj), 
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paper and tlie rtjmpass. In China we see a time-worn 
and decaying people, Snd smee the language of a people 
is but the outward expression of its spirit, we must equally 
see in the Chinese language a time-worn and decaying 
form of speech. 



^CHAPTER IX, 

t 

COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF 

RELIGION. 

“ For no thouglit of man made Gods to love or honour 
Ere the song withm the silent soul bogan^ 

Nor might earth in dream or deed take heaven upon her 
Till the word was clothed with speech by bps of man.^ 

Swinburne. 

i 

Every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mmd 
Carved out of Nature for itscll" 

Tennyson. 

Plato, in his PliJcdrus/* tells us how Sokrates, as he 
walked along; tlie banks of the llisus, was questioned 
by Ph^edrus rs^ardmg the local legend of lioreas and 
Orithyia. And the answer which he puts into the moutii 
of his master is one full of interest and suggestion. "The 
wise are doubtful/' says Sokrates, " and if, like them, 1 
also doubted, there would }>e nothing very strange in 
that I might have a rational explanation that Orithyia 
was playing with Pharmacia^ when a nortl^crn gust car¬ 
ried her over the neighbouring rocks * and this being the ^ 
manner of her death, she was said to havcJDecn carried 
away by Boreas, There is a discrepancy, however, about 
the locality, as according to another version of the story 
she was taken from the Areopagus, and not from this 
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place. Now I qwite acknowledge that these explanations 
are very nice, but he is not to be envied who has to give 
them; much labour and ingenuity will be required of 
him; and when he has once begun, he must go on and 
rehabilitate centaurs and chimseras dirCp Gorgons and 
winged steeds flow in apace, and numberless other incon¬ 
ceivable and impossible monstrosities and marvels of 
nature. And if he is sceptical about therrt^ and would 
fain reduce them ail to the rules of probability, this sort 
of crude philosophy will take up all his time.” ^ The 
fantastic world of mythology confronted the cultivated 
Greek of the age of Sokrates and Plato in a way "which 
it is hard for us to realize, and there were few equally 
bold enough to confess their inability to explain it. For 
it much needed explanation ; the popular mythology 
shocked the morality of the Greeks of the Sophistic and 
philosophic age, as much as it olfended their reason and 
experience. And yet this mythology formed the back¬ 
ground of their hrt and their religion ; it had been made 
familiar to them in their childhood, and every spot their 
eyes rested on recalled some ancient mytli. It was not 
so very long before the time of Sokrates that the old 
mythology had exercised a potent influence upon the 
politics of the day; the fivc^ Spartan arbitrators had ad¬ 
judged Salamis to Athens, when Solon had wrested it 
from the hands of the Megarians, on the ground that it 
,was to Athens that the sons of Ajax had once migrated. 
Unless the Qreek was prepared, like Xenophanes, to de¬ 
nounce Homer and Hesiod as the inventors of his mytho¬ 
logy and the “ lies ” it told about God, or to banish the 
^ ** Phiedrus/^ p. 229. Jowett's translation* 
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poets from the ideal state, like Plato in, his Republic, 
and forbid them to repeat their legends in the hearing of 
the youngs he was sorely tried to harmonize the belief of 
his manhood with the myths that had been bequeathed 
to him by the childhood of his race* 

T heagenc^ of Rhegium (KC, 520) is said to have 
first attacked the problem, and like the Jewish and 
Christian commentators of a later time to Ixave found 
the key in jillcgor y> The tales of Homer were but 
veiled forms beneath which the truth lay hidden to 
be revealed by the qualified interpreter. The myths 
had ceased to be fairy-tales belonging to another world 
than this, and constittitiiig no rule of action ; their abso¬ 
lute incorripatlbility, when literally understood, with the 
morality and science of a newer age, was brought out 
in full relief, and the doctrine laid down that the letter 
killeth, but the spirit givctli Iife/^ What, however, this 
spirit was, what the allegory was intended to convey, 
admitted of*dispute, and led to the formation of different 

•I 

schools of interpretation. Tliere were those who saw in 
them symbols of scientific pliaenomena, and regarded 
the old poets as wonderful physicists acquainted with' 
all the facts and phainomcna of nature ^vh^clt a later 
age had to rediscover. Thus we find MotEntdorus re¬ 
solving Agamemnon and the other heroes of the IVojan 
l^pic into the elements and physical agencies, the gods 
themselves not escaping the process oF transmutation. 
There were others, again, like the Ne o-Pl^ton ists, for 
whom the myths were moral symbols, and %vith them 
Helep became the soul of man, around which must fight 
powers of light and darkness, the reason and the 
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passions, the strivings after good, and the temptation to 
evil Plato, we ha\% seen, hesitated in his opinion on 
the matter. At one time he looks upon the myths as 
the misclnevous products of the poets, between whom 
and the philosophers there must be perpetual at 
another time he shrinks from prbnouncing sentence 
against them, and confesses that they embody feeling 
and religion* The more practical mind oT Aristotle ac¬ 
cepted the facts, and made no attempt to cxpIairTtlfiem 
away* Secure in his own conception of t!ie impersonal 
reason, of thought thinking upon itself, he was content 
to leave to the inultj^j^e their myths partly as 3delding 
an easy and popular explanation of the difhculjtics of life, 
partly as serving to satisfy their spiritual needs and pre¬ 
vent them from becoming dangerous to the State* The 
myths themselves, he holds, are the " waifs and strays 
which have come down to us fmin those earlier cycles of 
existence througJi which the universe has been eternally 
passing; how they survived the cataclysms ivith 

which each cycle ended wc arc not told* 

A ristotle was the last of the philosophers who saw in 
the old myths something more than the deliberate fabri¬ 
cations of an interested class of persons. Such belief 
as stili remained in the tradjtional mythology was rapidly 
^passing away : the educated classes had found a religious 
rcsting-place^n the atheism of Ej^unis, while the masses 
were eagerly accepting the strange and wonder-working 
superstitions which were pouring in from the East On 
all sides it was agreed that, if the gods of Hellas existed 
at all, they took no part in the affairs of this world. 
Their holy serenity could never be ruffled by the passions 
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and the miseries of human life. With tlicnij thereforCj 
the myths could have nothing to do, and the contrary 
belief was but otic of those Avom-out superstitions Avhich 
could not survive the extinction of Greek freedom. To 
Euhcmcrus was clue the great discovery that the gods 
and demi-gods of the’ancient mythology Averc butdpjfied 
men ; men, too, more immoral and dissolute than even 
the polib-hed coierics of Alexandria or Pergamus. Euhe- 
merus, it Avould seem, threw the statement of his doctrine 
into the form of a romance. In the Avords of Diodoms, it 
began by asserting that “ the ancients have delivered to 
their posterity two different notions of the gods; one of 
those that vyere eternal and immortal, as the sun, moon, 
stars, and other parts of the universe; while others Avere 
terrestrial gods that Avere so made because they Avcrc 
benefactors to mankind, ^as Hcrakles, Dionysius, and 
others," Euhemerus professed to have derived his infor¬ 
mation from inscriptions in Egyptian hieroglyphics on a 
golden pillar in an ancient temple of Zens at Panara, a 
town in the island of Pankhnea, off the coast of Arabia 
Eelix. Above Panara rose a mountain where Uranvis 
had once dwelt, and the inhabitants AA^re named TriphyU 
lians, being three Kretrm tribes who had settled In the 
country in the time of Zeus, buf were aftertvards expelled 
by Ammon. The inscriptions Averc Avritten by Hermes 
or Thotii, and recorded the lives and adventures of 
Uranus, Zeus, Artemis, and Apollo. 

Such Avas the framework into Avhich the rfltionalistic 
explanation of mythology, since known as Euhcmcrism, 
Avas fitted by its author. It suited the spirit of the time, 
and was transplanted to Rome by Ennius, the apostle of 
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Epicurean scepticism, where it found a ready welcome 
among an unimaginAive and rationalizing people* His¬ 
tories were now written in which the old mytlis, stripped 
of all that was marvellous in them, and therefore of their 
real life and essence, figured side by side with the facts 
of contemporaneous history* The primitive condition of 
the human mind, tlie character of the age in which the 
nayths arose, was grotesquely misconceived, and in de^ 
stroying the halo of divinity which encircled its ancient 
myths, paganism destroyed itself. The work begun by 
Euhemcrus was completed by the irreverent satire of 
Lucian, the Voltaire of the Roman Empire* 

But a new power was growing up in their midst, 
of which the wits and sceptics knew and thought 
but little. Christianity was slowly attracting to itself 
all those who" stniTclt that they needed a religious 
creed. And Christianity, not yet freed from the 
influences of its Jewish birthplace, waj prone to 
identify the deities of heathenism with the demons of 
Pharisaic ,j>hilosopliy and to turn tEe mytKoIdgy’of 
ancient Greece into a record of dcmoiiiac activity. The 
Christian was quite ready to accept the clement of the 
miraculous contained in a myth, but he referred it to the 
agency of Satan. In the h^nds of the Christian writers, 
therefore, Greek my thology lost all its beauty and attrac¬ 
tiveness ; r^iniscences of it still survived to mingle 
witii the legends—Jewish, Norse, or Arabic—which satis¬ 
fied the liteiary cravings of the Age s, but other¬ 

wise it was lost and forgotten, or else looked upon with 
dread and abhorrence. It remained for the Renaiss ance , 
for the new birth of Europe from the slumficiTof the 
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Dark Ages, to revivify the old myths of Greece and with 
them the paganism of which they hsM once formed part. 
^ But like most revivals, the neo-paganism of the Italian 

was forced and artificial The spell exer¬ 
cised by the Greek myths was due to their connection 

with Greek literature and art: it was not founded on 

« 

belief and education. Between the society of Athens in 
the day£: of Sokrates and the society of Italy in the age of 
Leo X., there was a great gulf fixed, and the scholars and 
humanists who believed they had crossed it merely de¬ 
ceived themselves. The old Greek, even though he were 
a follower of Epikurus> started Avith the assumption of the 
truth of his mythology; the traditions of childhood, the 


social atmosphere around him, made this a necessity. 

on the other hand, had to start with the 
assumption of its falsity; and the same impulse, the 
same contempt for the opinions of the uninstructed, which 
had rnadc Euhemerus a rationalist, made the humanist 
persuade himself that he Avas ajj^lievjng pagan . His 
attempt to revive a dead creed Avas necessarily a failure; 
all that he could do was to restore to Greek mythology 
its beauty and grace, lo excite once more the old ques¬ 
tions as to its orighTand its nature. < 

T he theprfVjj of mod<^rn t htpkers. hoAVever much they 
may agree Avith those of the ancient Greeks in method 
or conclusions, differ from them wholly in ope essential 
point. The modern European knows nothing of that 
feeling of reverence with which the myths < were once 
approached ; they are for him unconnected Avith the 
affairs of everyday life* The investigation of their origin 
and significance is a purely literary or scientific question; 
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it has no pracstical bearing or importance whatsoever. It 
was entered upon, too, ivlien Europe was still under the 
dominion of two ruling ideas. One was the lingering 
b^clief that the gods of the heathen were devils lu ^ose 
honour and interests the myths had been composed ; the 
other was the new idea so ejtpresscd by the 

Baconian term "invention," winch regarded the whole 
universe as a piece of clockwork whose Secrets were to 
be solved by discovering how it had been artificially put 
together. On no side ^vas there any doubt that the old 
Greek myths were cunningly devised fables; the only 
dispute %vas as to the purpose for which they had been 
devised, and who hiid devised them. The believers in 
the current theology, the students of the classical litera¬ 
ture, the disciples of the rising school of indvictive science, 
all alike saw in them artificial products and deliberate 
inventions. The philosophers reported to the old alle¬ 
gorical method of interpretation, the theologians pre¬ 
ferred the method of Euhemcrus, or else couvinced them- 
selves that tlip mythology of the ancient world was but 
an echo and distorted form of Hebrew tradition. 

The allegorical school of interpreters is best illustrated 
by L ord Bacon in his treatise "Ue Sapientia Vetcrum./ 
Its popularity is evidenced by the editions it rapid it 
went through, and by its translation into English and 
Italian, It was imagined to have solved the problem of 
mythology, to have penetrated into the inmost nacaning 
of the mytjis. They were the allegories of the priests of 
early time who veiled their deep knowledge of the mys¬ 
teries of nature in parables and similitudes wliich the 
uninitiated multitude interpreted as literal facts. Para- 
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bles were employed as a method of teaching, whereby 
inventions that arc new and abstruse and remote from 
vulgar opinions may find an easier passage to the under¬ 
standing." ''For/' continues Bacon^ “as hierc^lyphics 
■came before letters, so parables came before ai^uments/* 
The Egyptian priesthood was credited with the pro- 
foundcst wisdom, and m the Egyptian hieroglyphics was 
found a clear^proof of the doctrine of the allegorizers. 
As the figure of a vulture signified “maternity,”^ so 
Bacon makes C assandr a a symbol of plainness of speech, 
and converts the Cycl o pes into “ ministers of terror*" In 
Fan he sees nature itself, the shaggy hairs of the god 
being the rays which all bodies emit," his biform body 
denoting ‘^the bodies of the upper and the lower world,” 
his goat’s feet, " the motion upwards of terrestrial bodies 
towards the regions of air and sky/* his pipe of seven 
reeds, “ that harmony and concent of things, that con¬ 
cord mixed with discord, which results from the motions 

h 

of the seven planets," Qiflid* again, i^ the primmval 

atom, “the appetite or Instinct of primal matter; or to 

speak more plainly, the natural motion of the atom," 

His “attribute of archery” indicates “the action of the 

virtue of the atom at a distance,” while his everlasting 

youth means that “ the primary seeds of things or atoms 

are minute and remain in perpetual infancy.” Bacon, in 

his Essay, unites the two schools of alle^orizcrs, both 

those who held that the myths had a moral meaning, , 

% 

and those who interpreted them of the ph;pnomena of 
nature* It seems strange that so keen an intellect should 
never have asked itself how it could support and verify 
, ‘ Horapollo, i, 20, 
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the interpretation it put fonvard Upon Bacon's principles, 
the same myth could be ejcplained in a hundred different 
ways according to the fancy of tlie hicrophanti and his 
famous treatise remains a monument not of ingenuity 
merely, but also of the ease with which a great thinker 
wiil overlook the most obvious arguments against the 
prevalent ideas of his own time* 

The Baconian school of allegorizers was followed by a 
revival of Euhemerism, The rationalistic explanation of 
mythology \vas peculiarly acceptable to an age which 
had not as yet formulated the canons of documentary 
criticism, but was deeply corroded by a prosaic scepticism. 
The mechanical theory of the universe was in high favour, 
the conception of development was still to be struck out, 
and the past ages of the world were judged of by the 
standard of the present. Onoe more, therefore, an at¬ 
tempt was made to extract a pseudo-history from the 
Greek myths by stripping them of the supernatural and 
ascribing it to the inventiveness of an interested priest* 
hood. The*pages of Lempriire's Classical Dictionary" 
give a good idea of the success achieved by the school. 
Here we may read how Cjrce was “a daughter of Sol and 
Perseis, celebrated for her knowledge of magic and 
venomous herbs," how Inachus was “a son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, father of lo, and also of Plioroneus and 
jEgialeus," who founded the kingdom of Argos and 
was succeeded by Phoroncus B.C. 1S07, and gave his 
name to a,,river of Argos, of which he became the tutc* 
lar deity after reigning sixty years," and how Erichtho* 
nius, ""the fourth king of Argos, sprung from tlie seed of 
Vulcan," after being placed in a basket by Miiicrve^p 
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^'reigned fifty years, and died B.c. 143?.^' The Abb4^ 
Banier, the leading' authority in Fritiice on the subject of 
ancient mythology daring the earlier part of the last 
century, went even further. Tims he tells u^s that he will 
make it appear that Minotaur with Pasiphae, and the 
rest of lliat fable, contain nothing but an intrigue of the 

I 

Queen of Crete with a captain named Taurus and stuff 
of thh kind Was translated into English and served up 
before the English pubtic in six: large volumes, under 
the title of **The Mythologyaud Fables of the Ancients^ 
explained from History,” in 1737* 

The myths, however, fared no better at the hands of 
the theologians. Bochart saw in Saturn the Biblical 
Noah, and in his three sons Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto,, 
the three sons of Noah—Plam, japhet, and Shorn.* G* 
J. Voss, on the other hatrd, identified Saturn with Adam ^ 
with an equal show of reasoii, while Prometheus became 
Noah, and T ^^hon . Og, King of Basham^ Towards the 
end of the last century Bryam's learned book, entitled 
'* A New System, or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology " 
{1774-6), made a considerable stir in this country, his 
object being to show that the myths of antiquity were 
but distorted echoes of ^^the primitive tradition” re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament, and that idolatry was but 
a perversion of the original revelation vouchsafed to 
Adam and hfe descendants. This theological exi>Jana- 
tion of mythology is even now not quite extinct. Apart 

from second-rate theological literature, we find Mr. Glad- 

■* 

* Geogmphia Sacra,'’ I (1646). 

® ** De TheologiA genCiZi et Pliysbiogia Christiana, sire de Ori- 
^ine et Pragressu Idolatrisc,” pp. 71 * 73 * 97 (1668). 
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stone, in his “iStudics oti Hotncr,” endorsing the same 
views, and resolving Ceus, ApoUo, and Athena into the 
three Persons of the Trinity. Even the arbitrary expla¬ 
nations of the allegorizing school have more plausibility 
than those of the theological interpreters; at any rate 
they need fewer assumptions, and do not come into con¬ 
flict with the ascertained facts of history* The assump¬ 
tion of a primaeval revelation, and of the preservation of 
its shattered relics in the religious and mythological 
beliefs of the heathen world, is a pure creation of the 
fancy j while the mixture of Aryan and Semitic-involved 
in the theological theory is contrary to all that has been 
taught us by modern science and research. ^ 

It was Gm^who made the great step forward in tlie-" 
explanation Greek mythology* He first pointed out 
clearly the essential character of a myth, and the distance 
which separates it from history. To mix the two to¬ 
gether is to destroy both. The attempt to ^nd history 
and philosophy In mythology is to rob mythology of its 
innermost spirit and kernel; the attempt to link history 
lyith myth is to turn it into fable. Myth and history be¬ 
long to two diflerent phases of the human mind; what 
history is to the grown man and a cultivated age, that 
myth ts to the child and th^childlike society of the early 
world. There is a gulf between the two which cannot be 
bridged over ^ deal with a myth as we may, it still re-^ 

■ mains a myth, it can never become hhtory. And a myth 
must be dealt with as a whole; we must not take a part 
of it onlj?', and according to our own arbitrary judgment 
determine what we shall accept and what we shall reject* 
Those who would strip the myth of the marvellous and • 
11 . R 
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supernatural, take from it, not merely its. J^^uty and its 
poetry, but its very Kfe and essence as well. The my- 
Ihical age and the historical, age stand widely apart ; 
they demand a different mode of treatment, a different 
standard of criticism, a different attitude of mind. 

Here Grote was‘content to leave the problem, with' 
out making an attempt to discover how the mythology 
grew i*p, or what was the origin of the mythical age. 
Some myths, like the story of Ebosbus or Hyperign , were 
plainly symbolic, scarcely concealing beneath their lan¬ 
guage of metaphor the phienomcna of nature they were 
intended to express ; other myths, Grote allowed, might 
be based on historical tradition, though without the 
ordinary aids of the historian it was impossible to prove 
this; but speaking generally, the origin of mythology 
must be left unexplained, the key to its interpretation 
had been lost, and the endeavours made to find it had 
all ended in disappointment and delusion. 

At the very moment, however, that 'Grote was thus 
writing, the lost key was being found, the solution of 
the problem of which he despaired was being discovered. 
The same scientific method of comparison to Tvhich the 
secrets of nature have been made to yield, has been suc¬ 
cessfully applied to ihe old^riddle of mythology The 
world of mythology is the creation of language—of 
language that has ceased to be real and living, and has 
become dead and forgotten. A mytli. as a general rule.. 

ana misinterpi;eted expres¬ 
sion. The living signification it' once possessed has 
perished out of it, and a new and false signification has 
^been put into it. Language can at best express but im* 
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perfectly th^jdeas we wisb to convey. J[t k eugges- 
tton and, sunatfey. rather than by clear and definite state- 
ment, that we understand one another’s meaning. Ana- 
logv^is the chief instrument by means of which the 
vS^bulary is extended; spiritual, moral, philosophical 
ideas must all be represented l^y words denoting the 
objects of sense. At first but little distinction is drawn 
between the primary s ensuous siernific ation of the word 
and its metag horical ap plication; but gradually the 
original sense fades out of view, the meaning of the 
word becomes more scientifically precise, and it^passes 
from the realm of poetry to that of sober prose. The 
younger a language, the more primitive a sqpicty, the 
more numerous will necessarily be its metaphors and 
metaphorical expressions, the less scientific its phraseo- 
logy. And these metaphors arc the seeds out of which 
mythology has grown. When Tennyson writes :— 

** Sai^Hcsper o'er the buried suu, * 

And ready, thou, to die with him/' 

there Is no danger of our understanding the words ’ 
otherwise than as a poetical metaphor, but in the early 
days of humanity, before the birth of science or the 
growth of a scientific language, there was not only a 
danger but an inevitable necessity of such a misunder¬ 
standing taking place, ^The sensuous imagery in which 
a childlike society had Endeavoured to shadow forth its 
ideas and it^ knowledge became a snare and a false clue 
to the generations that followed. The ideas and know¬ 
ledge of mankind change with the centuries, and little 

* *‘In Memoriam," cxx. 
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by little the true meaning of the old words ^nd phrases 
is forgotten, new senses are put intc^ them, new concep¬ 
tions attached, and false interpretations imagined. We 
are all convinced that whatever exists must have a reason 
for Its existence* Words without significance are but 
the echoes of a gibber^h that fall upon the inattentive 
ear, and as quickly disappear* Such empty sounds can¬ 
not fa j ten themselves upon the memory, and there is no 
reason why tliey should* We assign to them a meaning 
which they seem to us most plausibly to bear, slightly 
changing their pronunciation if need be to suit the sense 
required. A housekeeper in one of the large mansions 
of the no^th used to point out a Canaletto to visitors 
with the remark that it was "a candle-light picture, so 
called because it could not be seen to best advantage 
during the day;” and what this good housekeeper did on 
a small scale, mankind has always been doing on a large 
scale* TIi^ heritage of names and phrases which has de- 
scended to us invested with all tlie reverence of antiquity 
must, we feel, be preserved; yet all natural sense and 
meaning has vanished out of them, and the only sense 
we can attach to them is one utterly strange and unreal^ 
which needs a commentator to account for it. One part 
only of the language we r^eive from our fathers ex¬ 
presses, however imperfectly, our present knowledge of 
the world about us; the other part is the enshrinement 
of dead and forgotten knowledge, a phantom-speech i 
which corresponds with no reality of thingi. Gorgeous- 
as may be tlie colours of this fairyland of mythology, the 
spirit that we breathe into them tVthja..spirit, of opr 
.^dreams* It is true that with the increase of our know- 
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ledgCi th£ limits of this fairyland grow more and 
contracted, and to find it in its full extent we must go to 
the barbarians of the^ag^, or the children and the 
uneducated of our own cotftitry. Nevertheless, so long 
as language remains strewn with metaphor and poetry, 
so long as it ia not reduced into a jaigon of scientific 
exactness, so long is a certain amount of mytliology in^ 
evitable even for the most sceptical and prosaic among 
us. We still personify “ nature in ordinary speech, we 
still speak of the sun as ‘‘rising" and ‘‘setting," of the 
world as growing old," of “ the spirit of an Lan¬ 

guage is the outward expression and embodiment of 
thought; but once formed it reacts upon that thought 
and moulds it to what shape it wills. 

A myth, then, cannot arise unless the true meaning of 
a word or phrase has been forg<1ttcn and a false meaning 
or explanation been fastened upon it Sometimes tJie 
false meaning has been the result of a simple blunder; 
as, for instanccrwlien the official recognition of the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the Pentateuch, by the seventy 
members of the AlcxgJig rian Sanh edrim, caused the un¬ 
known author of theEpisHeof Aristeas to imagine that 
the translation itself was made by seventy persons.^ 
Sometimes, again, it has originated in taking literally 
what was intended metaphorically, as when the Talmudic 
writers foun^ in two verses in the Psalms (xxii. 2r, 
cxxxii* I, &c,)^ a basis for their curious legend wteh 

^ Hitiig T “ 4 ieschichte des Volkea Israel," p. 341. 

■ Save me from the mouth ; for thou hast heard me from 
the hqtnJ of the unicorns" [wild bulls]; “ Lord, remember David, 
find all bis aMictions : how he aware unto the LORD, and vowed 
unto the mighty One of Jacob," • 
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told how David was once when keeping his sheep carried 
up to the sky on the back of a monstrous rhinoceros^ and, 
in return for the dcJiverance vouchsafed him by God 
through the help of a lioHjapromised to build a temple 
whose dimensions should be those of the animal's horn.* 
Sometimes it has resulted from the change of signification 
undergone by words fn the course of centuries* Thus, 
the silly sheep” of which Spense r speaks are objects 
not ofcompassion but of envyj siify being, like its German 
cousin selig-, “blessed” or “happy," Sometimes a myth 
has sprung from the attempt to assign a meaning to an 
unintelligible word by deriving it from words of similar 
sound. Such myths are created by those popular etymo¬ 
logies—that VoiLsctjfmoiogie as tlie Germans call it— 
which play so large a part in local names* A gardener 
has been known to speak of ashes-spili^ by which he meant 
asphalt^ a word utterly unintelligible to him* Familiar 
instances of such myths are the legends of the deer 
killed by liittle John, or of the suicide of Pontius Pilate, 
which have grown up from the attempts to explain the 
names of Shotover Hill, really a corruption of CkAUait 
*- The Green House/’ and of the Swiss mountain 
Pilatus, originally so called from the “cap” of 

cloud that often rests upon it. The latter legend is a 
good illustration of the way m which a myth, when once 

’ “Midrash Tillim/'fol. ar, coL 2 . A siTiiilar er*ample may be 
met with in “ PirkS R. Ehezer," c. 45 , where we are told that Moses » 
dug a deep pit in the land of Gad, and condned In ^ the evil angel 
KarUn, who was allowed to creep out of it end plague the Israelites 
only wiien they sinned. The real source of the story lu the fact 
that Karlin^ “anger,’’ is the Arabic form of the Hebrew name 
Koruh. 
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oument, will believed in against all evidence to the 
contraty* The smsrtl snow lake near the top of the 
mountain was transformed into a spot worthy of the 
remorseful death of the Roman proconsuh and natives 
and visitors, in spite of the testimony of their senses^ in¬ 
sisted upon investing it with a fictitious horror. Thus 
MejjjUiJii 1642 describes it as ** situated in a secluded 
spot, deep and fearful, surrounded by dartc woods, and 
enclosed to prevent the approach of man; its colour 
is black, it is always calm, and its surface is undisturbed 
by the wind,'^ It is remarkable that a French range of 
hills in the neighbourhood of Vienne bears the same name 
as the Swiss mountain, and from the same cause. Vienne, 
however, was actually the place to which filate was 
banished; and the accidental coincidence is a striking 
example of the impossibility of* oiir discovering historic 
truth *in a myth, although wc may know from other 
sources that it has accidentally attached it 5 <^f to a real 
event Close to Vienne is a ruin called the "Tour de 
Mauconscil/* from which,* it is said, Pilate threvv himself 
in his despair* But the value of the legend may be easily 
estimated when we learn that the tower is really a 
du-^pmt built by Philippe de Valois, The eponymous 
heroes from whom tribes an^d nations have been supposed 
to derive their names, owe their existence to the same 
popular ety^vologizing, and are as I it tic serviceable to 
the historian or the ethnologist as the legends of Pilate*s 
death* Thi^ Rome had to be supplied with a founder of 
the same name; and since the legends hesitated between 
two pronunciations of the word, Rmim with an and the 
diminutive Rgmuhts with an the conclusion was near* 
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at hand that Komulus and Remus were twiij-brothers^ to 
both of whom was due the foundatSon of the city, 

But these four sources of misunderstanding would not 
by themselves account for all the myths with w'hicli t^e 
early literature of our race is filled. They must be 
combined with the'inability of language to express the 
spiritual and the abstract without the help of sensuous 
imagery* The rich mythology of Greece and Rome, of 
Scandinavia and Germany, has, in large measure, grown 
out of the misunderstood words and phrases whereby 
our primitive forefathers tried to shadow forth their 
knowledge of nature and themselves* Like the child and 
the barbarian of to-day, they had not yet awakened to 
the distinction between object and subject^ between the 
thinker and that whereof he thinks, The nominative of 
the first personal pronoUn is later than the accusative; 
it was not a/tam, that was attached to the first person 
of the verbal form, but mat Heocc it was that human 
action and human passion Avere ascribed io the forces and 
phaenomena of nature, and conversely the attributes of 
inanimate objects to animate beings. And so men spoke 
of the sunu^ming out of his cliamber like a bridegroom, 
and rejoicing as a giant to run his course ; of the dawn 
mounting up from the sea with rosy fingers, and, mg 
from the sun as he pursued her with his burning rays; 
or of the fire devouring its victim and purifying the 
hearth of its suppliant. Partly because of this childish 
c<W3jy|ion^betwe^p^ and self, partlyr because all 

abstract ideas be expressed in the language of 
metaphor^ the seeds of an abundant mythology were sown 
,far future generations to nourish and mature* The sun 
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became a gia&t, whose chariot rolled daily out of his 
palace Jn the east; fte dawn was changed into Daphi^ 
and her pursuer into Apollo ; and the fire was exalf^ 
ip to a mighty god whose adventures were strange and 
manifold. Expressions which had fully represented the 
knowledge and conceptions of an earlier period’w-ere no 
longer adequate or applicable ; their true meaning, con-- 
sequently^ had come to be forgotten, and a vifrong meaning 
to be read into them ; and all that remained was to in- 
terpret the new meaning in accordance with the beliefs 
and prejudices of a later day. Mytlis, for the most part, 
embody the fossilized knowledge and ideas of a previous 
era forgotten and misinterpreted by those that have in¬ 
herited them. 


Just as there is a historic age, so also is there a mytho- 
pnRie ag e ^ ^W hen society bccoihes more organizedi^RST 
tite'&miiy passes into the tribe or clan, the fact is reflected 
in the language of the community and the^ ideas which 
shape and control it. The mere animal wonder of the 
savage makes way for inquiry: "La maraviglia Dell' 
ignoranza e la figlia e del sapere La madre,” And along 
with this awakened curiosity to understand and interpret 

the outw'ard world, goes the first striving of the intel- 

*1 

lectual instinct which take| the form of tales and legends, 
of hymns to tlie gods and songs of victory. Language 
is needed f^r something better than the mere acquisition 
of the necessaries of life; the society it has knit together 
and created works out upon it the fancies of its growing 
thougjjit, and finds leisure in which to gratify its spiritual 
and intcll^tual wants, and to fill its vocabulary with new 
words and meanings.. Language enters upon its cpithetip 
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Stage, upon the period when the newly vrakened mind 
and eye seize eagerly upon the analogies and resem¬ 
blances between things, and when, accordingly, the same 
attribute is applied to innumerable objects which agree 
together only in possessing it. The same imitative ten¬ 
dency that furnished language with its first raw material 
is now busy in developing it, in making it express the 
changeful ideas and feelings of thehumanmind. What* 
ever could be called by a familiar name seemed thereby 
to be brought within the bounds of comprehension. Wc 
know things only by their attributes^ and to call a metal 
rajatam^ argentum^ “the bright/' was to assimilate it to 
the sky and other equally well-known bright ** things* 
Now, it is just this eprthetic stage of language, this 
period when man was beginning to question nature, and 
embody his answers in speech, that is the most fruitful 
seed plot of mythology* An epithet tends to bcccftne a 
) name; there were many more bright tilings besides 
rajatam^ silver," but the term came m time to be 
restricted to silver alone. In other cases, however, it 
might happen that the same epithet was stereotyped into 
a name for two or more objects which the progress of 
knowledge showed to have nothing in common except 
their first superficial appearance* Or, again, the same 
object or the same class of objects might acquire two or 
more different names derived from different attributes» 
Thus tliC'‘*sky " might be called not only the “bright" 
spot* dyaus^ ZsiSf, but also the “azure," cmluni^ or, again, 
heaven, that which is “ heaved " up above the^ earth. 
Here, then, was every opportunity for future confusion; 
s^nd it was not long before the confusion took place. 
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Synonyms we(j& separated from one another and resolved 
into different beings, while homonyms that really referred 
to widely different objects were amaigamated into a single 
whole* Thus the dawn might be called riaSf, “ the 

burning-red,*'' or DaliaiiA^ Daplmi^ ** the flaming one,” * 
and the two synonyms affer losing their attributive' 
meaning and stiffening into proper names became tvfdr" 
independent personages, one the goddess of tJie morning, 
the other the timid maiden whom the sun-god pursues^ 
But the dawn was not the only object that could be called 
"the flaming one;" the same name was given by tlic 
early Greek to the laurel also, whose leaves blaze and 
crackle in the fire, and when the older application of the 


attributivchadcometo be forgotten, the name ifeplmfi was 
confounded with its homonym, iapvi, " the laurel,” into 
which the poets dreamed their Dftphnti had been changed.* 
So, too, rjx> mOthgu s was at bottom the pramantJias or 
fire-machine ” of India, the two sticks which arc rubbed 
against one an^Jthor to produce fire ; but transplanted to 
Greek soil the word lo st its original s igpTfir.artr<*, and 
became a mythological name for which a new etymology 
had to be sought* And the new etymology was readily 
found* Though pr€ Qnani! ^$ in the sense of a firc-machine 
did not exist in Greek, the same root had given rise in 
that language to the verbs and fjk^hfjuu with a mental 
and not a material signification, and in place of the 


Indian compound, the Greek spoke of "fore¬ 

thought,” aijd vfofAnSng, " provident.” And so Brom^theus^ 


’ Root afA, *^to burn*^' 

* Satisknt root dah (z=: dabK)^ " to bum.’* 

* Malt Muller: ** Lectures,” ii. pp, 548-9. 
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the fire-bring^er, was transformed into the#wge represen¬ 
tative of forethought, who stole the fire of heaven for 
suffering but finally victorious humanity, and had as his 
brother Epimetheus, ** Afterthought-” Myths are the 
creation of language, and whenever in the history of 
language expressioh outstrips thought, we shall have a 
mythopoeic age. 

The character of a consequently, cannot be 

uniform, any more than the language from which it is 
born. Language embodies the ideas and beliefs, the 
emotions and knowledge of the community that speaks 
it, and will therefore be as many-sided as the ideas and 
emotions themselves. Hence there will be a mythical 
^ g eogra phy and a my thical philos ophy as well as a r nythical 
thgfllQgy, or, if the phrase may be allowed, a ^m ythica l 
histor y. Man has to struggle through myth to science 
and history, to be the victim of his own speech be¬ 
fore he recognizes that he is its master. Just as tribal 
life precedes the recognition of the individual, so must 
language, as the product and mirror of the community, 
dominate over the individual until he has come to know 
his own freedom and liis o^vn worth. To the child and 
the savage words are real and mysterious powers; it 
needs a long training before they can become “the wise 
man's counters/' And so philosophy begins with its 
Eris and its Er6s, its Nestis and its Alddneus, as in the 
Epic of Empedokl^s/ while the OdJ;ssgyi^h5J6(g^e^ 
book of European ^^eograph y. The religious halo which 
surrounds the larger number of myths is mainly^due to 


4 


J See Plutarch \ “ De Piac, Phil."' i. 
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th« prominent place occupied by religion in fostering the 
earliest intellectual efforts of the race. Religious myths 
differ from others only in being more hallowed and 
venerablCj and, therefore, in being more permanent. Had 
it not been for the religious sanction with which they 
were handed down, there are numberless religious myths 
that would have quickly perished as soon as their incom- 
patibility with the axioms of existing knowledge became 
manifest It was only because of the religious truth they 
were supposed to veil and inculcate, and the sacred asso¬ 
ciations that had gathered around them^ that they were 
remembered and handed on, that violen^ attempts were 
made to reconcile them with the beliefs and science of a 
new generation, and that no process of interpretation was 
considered unnatural which proved them to be in har¬ 
mony with the spirit of a later 
Bu^ every myth, whether religious or otherwise, must 
have a setting in place and time. The fa^y-world to 
which it belongs is yet a world, with a history and a 
geography of its own* Hence old myths come to be 
fastened on persons or localities that strike the popular 
imagination, and are made the centr^ of tradition* 
Around the founder of a faith like *Sakya Muni Buddha 
or a king and conqueror lil^e Charlemagne, there gather 
the tales that have descended from the past, and form a 
mythical Buddha and a mythical Charlemagne by the 
side of the historical ones* The immemorial story of the 
storming ofi the bright battlements of the sky by the 
powers, of darkness, and the death of the sun at the 
western gate of heaven in all the glow of his youth and 
strength, was transferred first to the struggles of Boeotian^ 
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and Phoenicians round the citadc! of Thetes^ and then to 
the long contests waged on the coaAts of Asia Minor by 
the Greek colonists and the defenders of windy Troy/* 
To look for grains of history or ethnology in such tales 
as these is like the search for gold in the rays of the sun* 

^ The facts of history must be collected from ordinary 
^ historical sources, from monuments and inscriptions and 
contemporaneous literature ; the myth contain a his¬ 
torical kernel, may be based on a historical tradition* but 
we cannot knoxv this from the myth itself, nor can we 
separate from one another tlie elements of myth and 
history* The ©ne is a reflection of objective facts, the 
other of words and thoughts. Mythology will enable us 
to trace the growth of the human mind; its outward 
development in the world of action and history must be 
recovered by other mcarfe. It is not from the Homeric 
poems but from the discoveries of Dr. Schliemahn at 
MykensCj th^t we are assured of the existence of a powerful 
dynasty* and of a rich and civilized state in the old 
Achaean Peloponnesus; and it is jthe same monumental 
■evidence, combined with similar evidence from elsewhere, 
that verifies the^legend which brought Pelops from Lydia 
with the wealth of the Pakt61us, or ascribes the prehistoric 
culture of Hellas to strangers from the East The memoty 
of the past perishes quickly from the minds of the 
untrained and the uneducated ; the battle qf Minden in 
I7S9> little more than a hundred years ago, is utterly 
forgotten by the peasantry of the neighbourhood* and all 
that Skanderbeg's countrymen remember of hifn is a 
miraculous escape that never took place, while the oldest 
Albanian genealogy cannot mount beyond eleven ances- 
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tors.‘ S*r G, Q* Lewis reminds us of the game in which 
a story is whispered from ear to ear through a circle of 
players, and the first and last versions, when compared 
together} are invariably so unlike as to seem to have 
nothing in common. What the uninstructed man re¬ 
members is the tale told again and again round 'the fire 
in winter, full of marvels and prodigies, but reflecting in 
every detail the experiences of his own every day life. 
This is what tlie grandatn and bard ivill hand down 
from generation to generation, especially if adorned with 
verse or rhythm* From time to time a new incident or 
it new name taken from current events will be woven 
into it, to mislead the would-be historian of a later day, 

L 

and confound once more the distinction between history 
and myth* But for the most part the incidents and names 
belong alike to cloudland* It' is not the unmeaning 
names of living personages, but the significant epithets 
of venerable legend that imprint themselves upon the 
popular memory* The name of Cyrus, it is true, is a 
historical one, but not so that of his opponent Astyages, 
the Persian Af-dahdk or Zohak, '^thc biting snake of 
night and darkness, and the story which Herodotus has 
selected as the most credible of the various ones related 
-concerning the birth and bringing up of Cyrus, is but the 
old Aryan myth which is told of every solar hero. The 
William Tell of our childhood, who splits the apple with 
his arrow w'ithout hurting the boy on whose head it was 
placed, and successfully arouses *'the three cantons^' of 
Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, to alliance and resistance 
«igainst the German Empire, i$ but a double of the Falna- 
^ Von Hahn : "Sagwissenschafdkhe Studicn," i* pp* 62, 63* 
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Tokl of Norway, and the WiUiam Cloud^lef of English 
folklore. William and Tell are equally unknown names 
in the Oberland of the fourteenth century, no Gesler can 
be found among the bailiffs of Zurich; and when the 
Emperor Albert visited the Swiss he met with nothing 
but loyal hospitality. The confederation of the three 
Cantons was solely for defence and internal organization; 
they were thd steadfast upholders of the German Empire- 
in Uie person of Louis of liavaria, and the battle of Mor* 
garten in 1315 was fought in defence of the latter against 
the pretensions of Frederick and the Hapsburg House/ 
Equally instructive is the curious legend of Pope Joan,, 
which has been minutely examined by Dollinger and 
illustrates"the readiness with which a myth will spring up 
among an ignorant and uneducated multitude even in the 
midst of contemporary literature. But perhaps the most 
remarkable example is afforded by tlie NibelungeffLied, 
the great Epic of the Germanic nations, since here history 
and myth seem at first sight to have coalesced, and legend 
to have occupied itself with the names and fortunes of his¬ 
torical characters. The story of the Nibelungs or Cloud- 
children, as we find it in the German Epic of the twelfth 
century, can be traced back to the story of Sigurd in the 
Scandinavian Edda, and the old Saxon legend of Dietrich 
of Bern, Sigurd is the Siegfried of the Teutonic version, 

' See Rilliet : “ Les Origines de la Conf^d^ratigii Suisse/ tod 
edition (1869); Hunsecbiihler; ** £tude critique sur ks traditions 
relatives aux Origines de la Confederation Suissa" (1S69 ); 
Meyer: ‘^Die Tellsage” (in Bartsdi: “ Gennanische Studien/h 
pp. 159-70), 1875; Vtschet: “ Die Sage von der Befrefung der 
Waldstattc^* (1867) i Liebenau; “Die Tellsage ru dem Jahre 1230 
fiistorisch nach neuesten Quellen untersucht (1864}, 
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who gains posi^ssion of the golden sunbeams, the bright 
treasure of the NifluijgSj by slaying Fafnir, the serpent of 
winter, and after delivering Brynhild from her magic 
sleep is made by Gunnar to forget his betrothed and 
marry her daughter Gudrun or Grimhild. But his un* 
faithfulness is speedily avenged. ^Sigurd is niurclcrcd by 
Gudrun’s brothers, and Brynhild burns herself on tile 
funeral-pyre of Sigurd, like Hcrakles, the Greek sun-god, 
on tlic peak of CEta, Not yet, however, has the fatal 
treasure wrought its full measure of mischief Atli, the 
brother of Brynhild, takes vengeance on the murderers, 
and Swanhild, Sigurd's posthumous son, is slain by 
jormunrek. In the Saxon story Atli is replaced by 
Etzd, the younger son of Oi^id, the Fribian king who 
conquers Saxony from King Mdias, and lives in Susat, 
now Soest in Westphalia, while the Nibelungs or Cloud- 
childrin dwell at Worms, and Dietrich rules in Bonn, the 
earlier name of which was Bern- In the rctjactcd FZpic 
of the twelfth century the legend has entered upon a yet 
newer phase, Bern has become Verona, Dietrich Thco- 
doric, the famous Gothic conqueror of Italy, and Etzcl 
Attila the Ilun, The Jormunrek of the Icelandic myth 
is transformed into Hermanric* the Gothic king at Rome, 
Siegfried himself is identified with Siegbert of Austrasia, 
who reigned from 561 to 575,married Brunehault, defeated 
the Huns, and was murdered by his brother’s mistress 
Fredegond j while Gunther, the Gunnar of the Kdda, 
assumes the character of the Burgundian Guiidicar, the 
victim of Attila, The coincidences between the myth 
and actual history seem too numerous and striking to be 
the mere result of accident And yet such is the case., 
IT. S 
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The Attila of history died in 453, two yjars before the 
birth of the historical Thcodoricy. and Jornandes who 
wrote at least twenty years before the death of the 
Austraslan Siegbert, was already acquainted with the 
name and story of Swanhildj the child born after Sigurd's 
death* ' If more were needed, the Icelandic and SaKon 
versions of the legend would prove its mythic antiquity. 
The historical colouring thrown over it by the version 
of a literary age is but deceptive ; the old Tcutoinc 
story of the waxing and ivaning of the summer-sun was 
told and sung long before the time of Cundkar and At- 
tila,lorjg, in fact, before the beginning of the Christian era. 
Just as the untaught peasant will invent an etymology 
for a word or name he docs not understand, and connect 
it Avith Avhat is familiar to him, so the literary artist w'ill 
find a place in history for the personages of mythology, 
and identify their names tvith those of which they ecmind 
him. No ^oubt, as we have already seen, a popular myth 
will sometimes absorb the name and deeds of a historical 
character; no doubt, too, a real person may sometimes 
bear a name famous in legend, and essay to emulate the 
actions of his mythical namesake, thereby becoming him¬ 
self in time a figure of myth; but such cases lie outside 
the sphere of the Instorian; without other evidence he 
cannot separate the true from the false, the facts of his¬ 
tory from the creations of fancy 
The puzzle over which the philosophers of Greece ^ 
laboured in vain has thus been solved. Myths originate 
in the inability of language fully to represent our 
thoughts, m changes of signification undergone by words 
,as they pass through the mouths of successive gene- 
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rations, and^in^the consequent misinterpretation of their 
meaning and the gfbwth of a dreamland whose sole 
foundation are the heirlooms of bygone speech, I^an-^ 
guage, therefore, can alone explain mythology, and inj 
the science of language we must look for the key which 

A 

will unlock its secrets. It is by tracing back a word to 
its source^ by watching the various pltases of form and 
sense through which it has passed, that we can alone 
discover the origin and development of a myth. The 
workj in fact, consists in trackingout the true etymologies 
of words, as opposed to those false etymologies which are 
of themselves the fruitful causes of mythology and efTcc- 
tualfy prevented the scholars of the past from probing 
its mystery. The discovery of true etymologies has been 
made possible by comparative philology, and compara¬ 
tive philology, accordinglyj is the clue by the help of 
wliich*we can safely find our way through the labyrinth 
of ancient myth. Without its aid, it is unsafijto attempt 
the explanation of even the simplest mytli, and where its 
aid fails us, the solution of a myth is out of the question. 
It is only where the proper name^ are capable of interpre¬ 
tation that the source—tJie ctyjnology, as we may call it 
—of a myth can be discovered. Where tliey still resist 
analysis the myth must remain like tlic words of which 
the lexicographer can give no derivation. 

Like the lexicographer, too, the mythologist must group 
,atid compare his myths together. Just as a muititude j 
of words car; be followed back to a single rout, so a I 
multitude of myths, differing in form in their historical 
and geographical setting, may all be followed back to a 
single germ. An attempt has been made to reduce the , 
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Manifold myths and folk:tale5 of the A^an nations to 
alxiut fifty originals^ and whatever In ay be the value of 
the attempt, it is certain that the kaleidoscope patterns 
which the imagination of man has woven out of a few 
primtEval household tales are almost infinite. 

But care must be taken to compare together only those 
myths which belong to the languages shown by compa- 
^ rativc philology to be children of a common mother. 
W he re 1 angua ge dem onstrates ^ id ent h:y of ariginj there 
will be identity of mythsj^ but not otherwise. To lump ‘ 
together the legends of Greeks and Romans, of Fins^ of 
Kafirs, and of Australians, will lead only to error and 
confusion. It is but to repeat the old mistake of the 
" philologists " of the last century, who heaped together 
words from the most diverse languages of the globe 
because they happened ^to be alike in sound and sense . 
Th e mind of^ primitivc man is similar wherever Jituaiay 
qjmncc tojjyc, and the circumstances that surround him 
are much the same; his ideas, therefore, and his ex¬ 
pression of them, will present what may seem to many a 
startling resemblance; the same problems will present 
themselves to him, and his answers will be of the same 
kind. The likeness in form and sentiment between the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda and the hymns of the early 
Accadians of Babylonia is frequently surprising ; never¬ 
theless we know that there could have been no con- 

I 

tact between the Rishis of Ind ia and the poets^ .of« 
Chaldea, The h^^ is accounted unclean the Kafirs 
just as it was by the Jews and the Britons; but for alt 
that the belief must have fixed itself independently 
, among each of the three peoples. It is not more strange 
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to find a general likeness between the adventures of solar 
heroes, whether amcffig Indo-Europeans, Fins and Ta¬ 
tars, or South Sea Islanders, than it is to find the primi¬ 
tive races of the world explaining the phjEiiomcna of 
sunrise and sunset in the same way* Weeds will grow 
up cvetywhere, should soil and chmate suit* but we arc 
not obliged to assume that they all belong to one genus 
or one species, or have all come from due primaeval 
home* It is enough for us to compare the myths of a 
single family of speech ; to group together those of them 
that are alike, noting the points in which they difier, the 
transformations they have undergone, and the several 
modes in which they have been fashioned and adapted* 
The story of ^Baldvr is but the story of Akhillcs in a new 
form ; the sicge^fjj»y is but a repetition of its earlier 
siege by or of the tA^o sieges of Thebes by 

the sdven heroes and their descendants ; the legend of 
Cyrus and Astyages is the legend of Rpniulus and 
AtnuTiusT^oT"^^ and Akrisius, of Thu:scus and 

wEgeus, 

Now and then* it is true, the resemblances between 
TWO myths belonging to unalHed families of speech ex¬ 
tend to details which may seem to us of the most trivial 
character. But it does not follow that they were so in the 
oyes of the men of the inythopoeic age* The same train 
■of reasoningjrom the same set of supposed facts will ctid 
in the same conclusions, and a myth* it must be remem¬ 
bered* embcjdies the first childlike knowledge of tlie 
world about him possessed by primitive man* and the 
conclusions which he drew from it* Coincidences have 
been pointed out between the story of Tack the Giant-_ 
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Killer and the Kafir story of Uhlakanvan^ who tricks 
the crnnibal and his mother, to ♦whom he had been 
delivered tu be boiled,* but coincidences do not of them¬ 
selves point to a common origin* And the comparative 
mythologist, like the comparative philologist, must al¬ 
ways be on his guard against cases of borrowing. 
Myths and legends can be borrowed as readily as 
word‘d, and, ihdeed, even more readily, A large part of 
^ the mythology of ancient Greece, we now know, was 

h 

\derived fr om Babyloni^ partly through the fostering 
hands of the Phoenicians, partly along the great highway 
that led across Asia Minor* The Babylonian original of 
the myth of A phrodite and Adonis has been recovered 
from the* clay' iiorary oi Nineveh, and the story of 
H^rakies and his twelve labo urs may now be read in 
tlib fragments of the gteat Chaldean epic, which was 
redacted into a single whole about two thousand*- years 
befpte.-the-Jiirth .i>f, Qi/ist* It would^e"' 5 ^^rse"than a 
mistake to treat as a pure and native myth the hybrid 
conception W’htch resulted from the amalgamation of 
Herculus, the old Italian god of enclosures, with the 
Greek Sun-god Hcraklcs, or of Satumus, the patron of 
sowing” and agriculture, with Kronos, Avho owed his 
existence to his son Kronion (or Khronion), ‘'the ancient 
of days,” Nor is it so easy as it would appear at first 
sight to distinguish between what is native^and what is 
borrowed* When once a myth has been adopted from ^ 
abroad it is taken up into the popular mj^thology; its 
foreign features are gradually lost; the proper names 

' See Bishop CtiHawny i “Nursery Talcs, Traditions, and His- 
,lories of the Zulus,^^ i* i (iS66]. 
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about whiclj il^clustcrs arc changed or modified in form. 
It is not often that have to deal with so plain a case 
as the story of Mclikertes, whose name has remained the 
same as that of the Tyrian Melkarth, ^'the city’s king," 
or that of Aphroditd and Addnis where Ad6nis is still 
the Semitic ^atUnai^ the “ lord ** of heaven. Otfccr tests 
are more often needed for determining tlie home-born 
origin of a myth. Does it harmonize with the general 
character of the mythology? is a similar talc or group 
of tales found among an alien race, with whose mytho* 
logy it is in better accord ? can we trace its passage from 
one part of the world to another ? These are the ques¬ 
tions which wc have to ask ourselves. I'hc st ory of the 
Kjd£6gs in the Odyssey, adapted as it has been in both 
form and proper names to the genius of Greek speech, 
yet stands isolated in Aryan irtythology. Wc seem to 
hear In it an undertone which harmonizes but ill with 
the familiar cadcncc of Aryan m>th. And it is just this 
story of the IvyklSps which finds its analogues in the 
folklore of non-Aryan tribes.^ The oiic-cycd giant who 

‘r I _iiju I- ^ O 

lives on human flesh, and is finally blinded by a hero 
whom he entraps into his cave, but who escapes under 
the belly of a sheep or ram, and then taunts the mon¬ 
ster, reappears among the Turkish Oghuzians, where he 
is called or “ Eye-in-tlic-Crown,the hero 

himself bein£ named Bissat.“ In the P'innish version of 

^ See W, Gdmm, m the "Abh^tndlungca der Akademic dcr Wjs- 
senschaften z^i Berlin” (1&57); Rohde: “ Der gnech. Roman,” 
p. 173, note 2; and Sayce : Principles of Comparative Philology,” 
2nd educon, pp, 

* Diez; “ Der neuentdeckce oghuri^che Cyclop vergiicheii mit d. 
homcnschcn ” (1 Si 5), , 
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the tale as given by Bertram, the hero's jpart is played 
by Gylpho, a poor groom, the Kammo or Kykldps having 
a horn in addition to the one eye in the forehead, and 
being not only blinded but .be in 

Qghuzian t alc ; but no mention is made of the hero’s 
I escape by the Jielp of the sheep. In the Ka relian legend 
reported by Castrdn,^ the Kykldps is made human by 
having two eyes assigned to him, while the Esths have 
Christianized the myth, telling how a thresher once 
blinded the eyes of the devil under the pretext of curing 
them, and, as in the Odyssey, lost him the sympathy of 
his friends by giving his own name as /jjj or Self' In 
the Oghuzian version the story is amplified by a magic 
ring whicfi the K ykl6p s presents to the hero, and which 
in other versions clings to the latter's finger, or compels 
him to shout out, “I am here;” and this addition has 
apparently been rationalized in the Odyssey* *If so, 
there can be little doubt as to w^here we must look for 
the most primitive form of the story, and when we 
remember that the Turkish tale is also found among the 
Pi nnic members of the Ugro-Altaic %ppily . while it 
stands isolated in Greece, notwithstanding the three 
Graiai of jpscliylus with their one eye between them, it 
would seem that the Greek myth was a borrowed one, 

I 

and that its origin must be s Q_u^ht amo ng t he tribes of 
Turan, And yet a d.jubt is cast upon this conclusion 
by our finding that among the fastnesses of the Pyre¬ 
nees, the too, have preserved a Iqgend of the 

Ttrtaro or Qiic-eyod Ky kldps. which seems almost the 
sole fragment of their existing folklore that has not been 

, 1 ** Reseminnen fran aren" (1833-44), P- S?- 
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borrowed frpm abroad-' Among the forms assumed by 
the legend is one th« describes how the man-eater lived 
in a cave^ where he is challenged by one of three brothers. 
The latter lops off one of the arms of the Tartaro and 
renewing the challenge next day lops off his head, then 
kills several more Tartaros, fights a body without a soul, 
and delivers the three daughters of a king. It is ccr^ 
tainly more probable that the traveller's tafc recorded by 


the poet of the Odyssey wa s ]-ecciyed Jf^.i:3rfS in 

\Vcstern 

surviving relics^ than that it came from the interior of 
Asia, from barren lands where the Ural-Altaic hordes 


were settled But what is most probable is not tliereJore" 
a 1 \va'ys the most true. M. Antoine d'Abbadie has met 



with a story similar to tliat of the Kykl6ps and the 
escape of Odysseus under the lyfclly of a ram among the 
tribes of Abyssinia, and the story can be traced back to 


the far east of Asia long before the clays ip which the 
Odyssey took ^ts present shape* Herodotus tells us * 
how Aristcasof Prokonnesus, in his poem of the Arimas- 
pca, described the Arimaspi or One-eyed men/' who 
lived beyond the Issedoncs and the Scytliians in the 
extreme nortli-east, where they bordered on the gry¬ 
phons, whose task it was to guard the hidden treasures 
of gold. Now the Arimaspi of Aristcas must be iden¬ 
tical with tlje onc-eyS men of the Chinese Sh an H oi 
King/' an old book of Monsters, which claims to have 
b^elTwrittc^ in the tivelfth century B.C*, and the illus¬ 
trations of which, at all events, go back to the time of 


1 Webster and Vinson : '* Basque Legends * (1R77), 
" iv, 13, 27. 
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the Han dynasty* These onc-cyed men ate described as 
living beyond the western desert of Gobi, and the portrait 
of one of them which is given exactly represents thc^ 
Polyphemus of Greek Icgendj with a single eye in the 
centre of the forclica<lj and a general appearance of wild 
barbarism. Along witji this account of the Kykldps^ the 
Chinese writer gives a further account of certain small men 
covered with hair inhabiting some islands to the east, as 
well as of diminutive pygmies who come from the same 
neighbourhood as the KykI6ps, and have to walk arm in 
arm for fear of being picked up and eaten by the birds. 
The hairy men from the islands in the cast are plainly 
the Ainos of Japan, not yet it would appear colonized by 
Japanese when the “ Shan Hot King was composed, 
while in the pygmies we recognize at once the pygmies 
of the Iliad * and of Arisfotlc,* to whom, on the shores of 
the circumambient Ocean, the cranes carry slaughter 
and death/^, The primaeval source of the two old Greek 
stories thus becomes manifest: it was from the frontiers 
of China, through the medium of the Scythian caravan- 
trade, that the tales of the Arimaspi and the pygmies 
were brought to Greece, and just as the tale of the pyg¬ 
mies has been incorporated into the Iliad, so the tale of 
the Kykicips, in much the same form as that in which 
it has survived among Turks and Fins, has been incorpo¬ 
rated into the Odyssey. The tale is indeed borrowed 
one, but it was borrowed from the cast and not from the 
west* The Basque Tartaro, like the Kykldps of Abys¬ 
sinia, would have come in all probability from Asia, pos¬ 
sibly through the hands of the Greeks themselves, pos- 
^ ' iii* 6u “ H. A, vHi* 12,3* 
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sibly in som^e pther way. The strange idea of a body 
without a soul which^as been embodied in the Basque 
myth, js certainly of foreign origin. Miss Frere, in her 
“Old Dekkan Days,” tells us that she has heard the 
story in Southern India, and far away in the north the 
Samoyeds have a legend of seven robbers who hung up 
their hearts on a peg and were destroyed by a hero, 
whose mother they had captured, with fhe help of a 
Swan-maiden, whose feather-dress he had stolen, A 
similar legend was met with by Castrdn among the 
Fins, of a giant who kept his soul in a snake w^ich he 
carried in a box with him on horseback, and the Norse 
story of the giant without a heart in his body, given by 
Dr* Dasent,^ seems to have been derived by the ScandU 
itavlans from their Finnic neighbours. Before we can 
use a myth to establish the Common origin of those 
among whom it is found, we must be quite sure that it is 
not borrowed. Language is no test of merely of 
social contact, and so, too, the possession of a common 
stock of myths proves nothing more than neighbourly 
intercourse. 

We need not linger long over the objections that have 
been raised tc^ the method and the results of comparative 
mythology. All new things are sure to be objected to 
by those who have to unlearn the old. It is hard for 
scholars w'ho have spent their lives in extracting profound 
lessons of philosophy or science out of the symbolic 
myths wherein they had been wrapped by our highly 
gifted grandsircs, harder still for those who would dis¬ 
cover in these ancient legends facts of history or echoes 

' Norse Talcs,pp. 64, sg. 
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of revealed truth, to admit that their search and labour 
Jliave been all in vain. It has be*n urged on the one 
' hand that the comparative mythologist would assign too 
' high an imagination to primitive man, whom he transforms 
^ into a poet ever busied in contemplating the ceaseless 
changes of nature and life; on the other hand, that he 
makes the my tho peek age one of dull stupidity and feeble 
imagination, in which the pliaenomena of the atmosphere 
engrossed the whole attention of men who were yet too 
witless to understand the language in wliich they were 
described. Hut such mutually destructive objections are 
readily answered. The men Avho described the toils of 
the sun and the fading of the dawn in language that soon 
passed into myth were endowed neither with too high nor 
with too feeble a phantasy. The gods they worshipped were 
the gods that brought them food and waimith, and these 
gods were the bright an d the burning^im. E&gerly 
did they watch for me rising of the dawn and the scatter* 
ing of the black clouds of night and storci, because man 
goeth forth unto his work and his labour until the even¬ 
ing/' and the needs of life have to be satisfied ere then. 
It was not stupidity, but the necessities of his daily exis¬ 
tence, the conditions in which his lot was cast, that made 
man confine his thought and care to the powers which 
gave him the good gifts he desired. Winter, according to 
the disciples of Zoroaster, was the creation of the evil one, 
and among the first thanksgivings lisped by our race is 
praise of the gods as "givers of good thing^.” As Von 
Hahn has pointed out ^ the small part played by 
in mythology is due to the little share it has in providing 
^ Sagwissenschafblicbe Studien,” p, 92. 
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for human wa^ts. It is only among the Accadiaiiii of 
Chaldea, that nation astronomers and astrologers, that 
the moon takes the place denied to it elsewhere* Though 
Accadian mythoIogy,likeall other mythologies, is largely 
solar, it is also largely lunar. The Moon-god stands 
above the Sun-god, whose father he is held to bd; it was 
from him that the royal race traced its descent, and to 
him were erected the lofty towci^s which setved at once 
as temples and obsen atorfes. What clearer proof can 
we have that the character of a mythology is determined 
by the material needs and circumstances of those that 

•V 

formed' it, or that the mythopceic age is one in which 
those needs are still keenly felt ? 

The men of the mythopoeic age, however* were not 
savages, nor were those who interpreted to them the 
mysteries of the world mere stolid boors blind to the 
beauties of nature. The powers that seemed to give 
them the blessings they asked for were invested with 
human action and human feeling. But it was because 
they could not do otherwise. The language in which 
they spoke of their gods may appear to us imaginative 
and poetical ; but it was the only language they could 
use. Man attributed his own passions, his own move¬ 
ments, to the forces of nature, not because he was a poet, 
but because he had not yet learned to distinguish between 
the lifeless and the living, lie clothed the deep things 
of the spirit in sensuous metaphor and imagery; but it 
was becaus^ he had not yet rcalited that aught existed 
which bis senses could not perceive. The objects of his 
thought and its expression were limited, because the 
objects of his worship were limited; but few as they were. 
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they were more than enough far the rich outgrowth which 
reached its noblest perfection in the gorgeous mythology 
of Greece. The hymns of the Rig-Vcdai the oldest 
monument of our Aryan race* which have founded the 
science of language, have founded also its younger 
sister, the science of mytliology. Here, at any rate, 
we have the touchsKJnc^y which we can test the 
soundness of' our theory; here wc may see the names 
and phrases^ not yet emptied of their earliest meta¬ 
phorical meaning, beginning to pass into the myths 
of a later day. As words and grammatical forms 
which had lost almost all trace of their original sense 
in the idioms of Europe suddenly received new life and 
sigtiificaniy w^hen compared with the language of the 
Rtg^Veda, so the myths and folklore of Greece and 
Rome, of Germany and “Gaul and Slavonia, yielded up 
their secrets and revealed their primitive meaning nvlieu 
read in the light of the epithets and utterances which the 
old Hindu bards addressed to the Sun-gdd or the Dawn. 
Why must every myth, it has been asked, be resolved 
into a s olar he ro or a daw^-maiden ? Why this weari¬ 
some monotony of subject, this vague and indefinite 
sameness of adventures } The answer is an easy one. 
Apart from the fact that there arc many myths which 
have been shown by a scientific analysis to have nothing 
to do Avith either the or the dawn, and many more 
Avhich as yet defy our cflTorts to analyze them, primitive 
cared to coin epithets for none but ^lose bright 
'^^owers of nature from whom he believed his benefits to 
v'come, and the RAgi^fidfl^^^^cordingly, demonstrates be- 
f^ond dlspp^that the greater part of the myths of our 
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Aryan race are derived from the faded metaphors applied j 
to the sun dfnd the dj-wn, and from no otliers. And not 
the Rig-Veda only^ but the mythologies of other nations 
when closely questioned testify to the same fact. Whether] 
we turn to the myths of P olynesi a/ of Fms^Utl Tatars/ 
or of ancient Chaldea, we find them centering round th^ 
same or similar pli£cnomena of nature, and taking upoii 
them similar forms* And thanks to the agglutinative^^ 
character of the languages, the proper names In these ' 
cases have generally remained clear and transparent, 

r 

preventing all mistakes as to the fii'st origin and meaning 
of the myths* 

But there Is always a danger that a hobby may be 
ndden too hard* The solar explanation of foyths has 
been extended by some writers far beyond its Icgitlmat^ 
limits* We may admit that a Aarge part of the mythp 
we can analyze have a solar urigin, and yet hold that 
there are many to which such an explanation does noj: 
apply. If mythology Is the misunderstood summary ot 
^hc beliefs and knowledge ofpriiiiitive man, it will Includej ^ 
much more than his conceptions of solar and atmospheric^ 
pha^nomena; wc shall find it a record of all his ideas 
regarding the world around him, As a matter of fact, 11 
there are numberless myths, both Aryan and non-Aryan,! 
which can be proved to IiaVe another origin tlian a solar f 
one* There are myths relating to the stor msIg uds, to 
th e star s, to^eclijiscs of the.pioon, even to the c reation o f { 




the earthandsca and living beings, from which the solar t 


’ See the New Zealand stories of Maui, the Sun-fjod, in TyloPs 
Primitive Culture,"' pp* 302, 309, and Gill; Myths and Songs 
from the South Pacific" (rSyfi), 
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element h altogether absent* To confound the so-called 
Solar Theory^" with compara^e^nythology^, is to sliow 
an entire ignorance of the method and results of the 
latter- Nor must it be forgotten that there are many 
myths of which we shall never know the true source and 
derivation. We may ^uess at it in f^ome cases, but like 
doubtful etymologies, our guesses can never become 
certainties- And where comparative philology sheds no 
light on the meaning of the proper names, even a guess 
is inadmissible, 

Two more objections still remain to be dealt with. 
On the principles followed by comparative mythologists^ 
it is said, any story of life and death and marriage, any 
tale in which the hero migrates from east to west, or dies 
in the prime of his career, ought to be received into tlic 
circle of solar my ths* 'St) vague and general are the 
features attributed to the myth, so elastic the by 

which it is ^confined, that it is possible to transmute 
^almost any individual into an image of the sun, But 
here, again, the objection lies not against comparative 
mythology, but against a misuse of it Comparative 
mythology is but a branch of comparative philology, and 
must be content to lollow, not to lead. Only where a 
scientific angdys is of the pr oper naniesxptealsJtheir original 
chaxaclet may wc compare two or more myths together 
within the same group of languages^ and determine thcii 
primary form and significance* Herdktes is a solar hero,, 
not only because his life and labours are those of other 
solar heroes, but because his own name discloses his 
derivation from s wara ^ *^the splendour of heaven,like 
that of the goddess Herd, while the names of those with 
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whom he cprups into contact^ Au geias^ De ianeirx lolt^ 
have equally to do wtth celestial ph^enomcna. 

The other objection is based on the fact that a mytli/, 
is frequently peculiar to a single locality or met with only ‘ 
in writers of late date. But from its very nature a myth J 
will clothe itself with an infinity of different forms, adapt- j 
ing itself to the conditions of place and tinie^ and taking \ 
the colour of each country and age. Just as some old 
word or old form of the highest value to the etymologist ' 
may linger on in some sequestered corner, so an e*\rly 
form of a myth may survive in the mouths of a few 
illitenite peasants to be discovered by the antiquarian or 
book-maker of a late date. The Greek legend o^Kcphalos 
and Prokris is not found m literature before the time ( 9 [ 


Apollodorus and Ovid, and yet the scientific analysis of 
it shows that its roots must go back to a hoar antiquity 
Prof Max Muller has explained Prokn\ by the help of 
“a dewdro[^" and the Sanskrit rootsand prusli^ 
“to sprinkle/' and when we know that Kephalos, the son 
of Hers(}, “ the dew,” is but an epithet of the sun, as is 
“ the head ” of the horse in the Vt::da, the signification of 
the whole story becomes clear, Prokris is sUdn uninteu- 
lioimlly by Kephalos while jealously watching him 
through fear of her rival just as the dew in the early 
morning is parched up by the first rays of the rising sun,* 
in modern Qfcek folklore we seem to find fragments of 
tales which the Greeks brought with them to ffellas, and 
which yet wfro never noticed by those of their writers 
whose works have come down to us, tales like the 
which Amphitryon advises to be told to the children in 
' Max MuUer : Chips from a German Workshop,” ii, 87-91, ' 

If T 
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the ** Hercules Furens’' of Euripides/ or ^^lnch. Aristo¬ 
phanes once q notes the opening formula.“ In this modem 
folklore Kharon is the god of death, not the grim ferry- 
tnan of the Styx, and when we remember that he performs 
the same functions in the paintings of the Etruscan 
tombs, It becomes probable that side by side with the 
literary representation of liiin went another, possibly 
inorc pop LI 1 a r, possibly provincial in which he took the 
place of Aides. 

If the mythopceic age is one through which all races 
of men must pass who have lifted themselves above the 
lo\vcst savagery, it is evident that it cannot be confined 
to those languages in which gender and sex are denoted, 
ts Dr. lileek maintained.^ The indication of gender is 
an accidentof language, the creation of myths a necessity. 
No doubt the process is lai'gcly aided by the existence of 
gender: personification becomes much easier, the tran¬ 
sition of an epithet into a proper name mpeh simpler. In¬ 
deed, to indicate sex is of itself to mythologize ; the sailor 
who speaks of his ship as is using the language of 

myth. The very fact that Frokris was feminine caused 
the word to be regarded as a woman's name when its 
original meaning was lost; and llleek may be right in 
holding that tile beast fables of the Hottentots have some 
connection with the scx-denoting character of their 
dialects, liiit the connection cannot be a ’^ecessaryone, 

' II. See aho Plutareli i 33; PJati> : “Gorg.” 

p. 527 A. 

“ “Wasps,” 11S2. Cf, SchniiJt: “Griechische Maichen, Sagen 
und Volksliedcr (iZy'jjj Introa,, especially pp* t r-13. 

"* See “A Com pa rathe Griim mar of South African LanftLicig:es,” 
i, (1862), pp !>!: 'XI,, and “ Report-^^ 
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since the Buehmen, who above all tlie races of Southern 
Africa are distinguished by their love of the beast fable, 
know nothing of the distinction of genderi while the 
gendcrless Accadian possessed a ridier and more developed 
mythology than the Semite, who divided his nouns into 
masculine and feminine. In fact, we now know that 
much of the Semitic mythology was simply borrowed 
from the older mythology of Accad, Go where we will, 
all over the world wc find mythology ; it is inseparable 
from the growth of language, whose offspring it is. The 

9 - 

grammar of a language can do no more than determine 
the proportions the mythology will attain and the exact 
forms it will assume. ► 

Myth, folklore, fable, allegory—all these are related 
terms, but terms to be kept care/ulh" apart, A myth is 
the m hi in ter preted answer given by the young mm3* of 
man to the questions the world about him seemed to 
put. It is the speculation of a child which* the grown 
man has treated as though it were tJic utterance of liis 
own mature thought The term folklor e is of vaguer 
meaning* It embraces all those popula^torics of which 
the fairy talcs of our nursery are a good illustration, but 
from which the religious clement of mythology is absent 
Their proper names, too, are^for the most part incapable 
of analysts ; the distance that separates them from their 
orig^hial souroc and centre is too great to be spanned even 
by the comparative philologist. Popular etymologies 
doubtless abtiund in them, but such etymologies remain 
comparaJCivdy unfruitful, changing or modifying only an 
unessential portion of the story, and not its whole cha¬ 
racter The attempt to explain nature which lies at the ' 
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bottom of a myth is altogether wanting, oar iS it were ever 
present has been so obscured and effaced as to be utterly 
unrecognizable. Though the figures of mythology may 
move in the folklore of a people they have changed their 
form and fashion; the divinity that once clothed them 
is departed ; they are^‘become vulgar flesh and blood. 
It is true that it is often difficult to draw the line between 
f'folklore and mythologiy . to define exactly where the one 
eiins and the other beginSj and there are many instances in 
which the two terms overlap one another ; but this is the 
case in all departments of research^ and the broad outlines 
of the two types of popular legend stand clearly distinct. 
It is a TRcre misuse of the term to include myths, as is 
sometimes done, under the general head of ^'folklore.’'^ 

The precise relation of mythology and folklore is still 
a disputed question. There is much folklore which can 
be traced back with ceitamty to faded myths. The tale 
of the s leepin g b eau ty, for example, is hiiit a far-off echo 
of the old myth which described the sudden awakening 
of nature at the approach of the spring sun, and the 
mytli of the Kykl&ps can only be excluded from the 
category of folklore by seeing in the name of the mon¬ 
ster a living remimsccnce of the sun, *^thcjround eye*' of 
h^a^en. A talc collected by6chmidt in Zante,® recounts 
how an armed maidc.^ sprang with lance and helmet 

^ The two Gnmms, in their Preface to tlie ** Ueulschc Ssigen 
(i 3 i 6 }, p. V,, sute that the peculiarity of a myth consists “in its 
referring to something known iind Consciously corfeeived, to some 
place or ^ome name which is verified by history but this defini¬ 
tion does not hold good in al! cases (see Bechstein : “ Deutsches 
Marchenbuch/^ ist edition, 1S47, p, m.). 

* * “Griechische Marchen,’^ &c., p. 77, 
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from the swpll^n calf of an unmarried king, and in this 
we cannot refuse to*sec a survival of the story which 
made Athen a, the ^ dawn-^oddcs s, spring from the head of 
Zeus. But there are many other nursery tales which can 
be forced into a connection with known myths only by 
arbitrary and unscientific theorizing. And among these 
nursery tales we find the same resemblance, the same 
apparent bond of union, as among the myths by which^ 
they arc accompanied. Not only can the same kind of 
likeness be pointed out in the folklore of allied languages 
and dialects, but also in that of unallied families of 
speech. The fact which the comparative method has 
shown to hold good of mythology, holds good of folklore 
also. And the fact has to be explained in the same way 
as in the case of mythology. When, for instance, we 
find Kafir legends of U hlakany iiia which present nume¬ 
rous points of analogy with the story of J ack-thc-Gian N 
kjltcr, o r when we come across talcs among E skimos, 
Jtlongols, and the Karens of Further India which rc^ 
scmble what the Greeks told of the Symplegadcs, or of 
Kharybdis and Skyila, we must remember how much 
alike are the minds of half-civilized men, and the cir¬ 
cumstances amid which they live. When, again, we find 
a compact body of foiklorc^exLsting among the scattered 
members of the Aryan family, and by its close agreement 
pointing to j. common origin^ wo arc justified in holding 
that it must have gi-own up before the division of the 
Aryans, and |been carried by them far and wide into their 
new settlements;^ But as in mythology, so in folklore, 

'For arguments in fiivour of the priority of nursery tales to 
myths, hcc A. bang in the ** Fortnightly Review,'* May, JS73- , 
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we must be on our guard against assuming that to be 
native and original which is reailj borrowed. Benfev^ 
indeed, has gone too far in affirming that almost all the 
folklore of modern Europe has migrated from India since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and the existence in 
the eighth century of the romance of SS. BarJaam and 
T osaphai. the latter of whom is but Buddha in Western 
disguihOj has obliged him to modify his first theory, which 
placed the introduction of it as late as the tenth century 
and the closer contact of tlie Mahommedans with India.' 


Some portion at all events of the talc of Love and 
Psych^^ in Apulcius, which Fdcdlandcr has successluTr^ 
conipafed with modern German and Hindu tales of the 
same kinmust go bark beyond the time when there 
was any intercourse beUveen India and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Nevertheless, 'there can be little doubt that 
folklore travels more easily than mythology, and tliut the 
literature of^ the nursery, and we may also add of the 
monasteries^, ivas lai^ely enriched by thc*'Crusades, The 
Gesta Ro mannriim '' or the Romance of Dolopathos,’' 
translated from a Latin work of Jolifi the Sfdhk into 


French verse iibout A.D., will illustrate the extent to 

which the borrowing went on, and the “ Dccamc rone of 
Boccaccio, like the Fables of La Fontaine, bear on almost 
every page the stamp of their eastern origin.® The fables 


^ See his Preface to the translation of the Pancha.antra^' (j 859), 
pp. xxii. sq. 

* ** Dissertatio qua fabula Apuletana de Psyche et Cupidine cum 
fabulis co^jnatYs comparatur,” in two University Theses (Koiugsbcr^, 
i860), 

* See Max Miiiler t On the of Fables,*' in “ Chips 

from a German Workshop,’" iv, pp- 145-209, 
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of the Hi ndu P^nchat antra or “ Pentateuch/’ a collection 
which owed its exisfcnce in the first instance to the 
Buddhist teachers^ and is at least as old as the third 
c entury of our era ^ have been carried not only into 
Eiiropi^ but also^irito Tibet and Mongolia^ among Tatars 
and Ugrtc tribes. The Ba ^cjuc Legends/' published by 
Webster and Vinson, are equally for the most part im¬ 
portations from abroad. There arc few 'among them 
which we cannot recognize in a more primitive form 
among the inhabitants of Southern France, the Slavs of 
Eastern Europe, or even the Keltic population of the 
Western Highlands. The readiness with which a folk¬ 
lore passes from country to country, is a fresh proof of 
the avidity with which the mind of the uninstructed man 
seizes upon such intellectual food, and the fidelity with 
which it remains stored up in ^lis memory. What 
good ■story" is to the lounger in the clubs, a nursery 
tale is to the untaught peasant. Like ‘'gpod stories/' 
nursery talcs, of course, are modified by those who 
borrow and repeat them. They have to adapt them¬ 
selves to their new abode, to c.itcli the colour of the 
scenery and the life in the mitLt of Avhich tliey find 
themselves. The elephant of the Indian tale becomes a 
horse, the founder of Buddhism a Christian sainb 

The fables of the Panchatantra have been necessarily 
included under the head of folklore. But there are many 
fableswhich could not be so included, and in any case fables 
constitutp flass of popular tales apart by themselves. 
It is only when the fable is, so to speak, unconscious, 
wlien it has not been composed with the deliberate pur¬ 
pose of conveying a lesson, that it ought strictly to be 
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regarded as a part of folklore. The consciously devised 
fable is a curious product, whicif stands on the very 
threshold of the literary age, or else is the form of 
(political satire most conveniently resorted to under a 
despotic government But the consciously-devised fable 
is an afiergrowth, an imitation ; it is but the later adap- 
i^tation of an aboriginal species of popular tale. The fable, 

! in fact^ differs from other popular legejids at the outset 
I in nothing save its introduction of brute beasts as speak- 
ping and acting Hkc men. It is only by degrees that its 
didactic usefulness becomes manifest, and it is made “ to 
point a moral or adorn a tale,’’ The most primitive 
beast-fables, such as those of tlio Bushm en and the H.ot- 
tentots, rarely have any more didactic purpose than an 
ordinary myth. Human attributes are assigned to the 
brute creation for the same reason and m the same way 
that they are to the objects of inanimate nature; indeed, 
no distinction is drawn in the South African fables be- 
tween the animals and the celestial bodies ; the same 
peculiar pronunciation is ascribed alike to the moon, the 
anteater, and the hare. Elsewhere, as among the Poly¬ 
nesians' and the Australians/ the heavenly bodies are 
turned into beasts, and the word Zodiac^ "the circle of 
animals/' perpetuates the same confusion of ideas even 
among ourselves. But the cause of the confusion is the 
cause which tindethes all mythology. The only Tvay in 
which primitive man could account for the motions of 
the sun and moon and stars, was by endowing them with 

^ Gill: “ Myths and Songs from the Sooth Pacific/ pp.'40-51, 

^ Ridtey: “ K^milardi and other Australian Languages (2Jid 
edition, iS75), pp. 141,14a. 
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his own life and powers. As yet no distinction was 
drawn between the oliject and the subject; nor could it 
be until the mythopoek age had passed away. Hence it 
was that the brute animals were made to talk and behave 
like man himself, and the same tendency which gave to 
the myths of one race a physicaj character, threw the 
myths of anoUjar race into the form of beast-fabies. It 
is not a little curious that the chief home bf the beast- 
fable should be Africa, and especially those backward 
tribes of Southern Africa whose languages contain in 
their clicks the bridge that marks the passage of inarticu¬ 
late cries into articulate speech. It seems as if the same 
conservatism which has preserved the animal sounds out 
of which language was developed, .h<is preserved also a 
sympathy with the animal world, a memory of the close 
ties which unite m with it Pn^essor Mahaffy has sug- 
gested that Africa, pre-eminently the land of animal- 
worship, was the first birthplace of the fable, and he 
reminds us that*thc first 1 iterniy essays made by the Vei- 
negroes after Doalu’s invention of a syllabary, were fables 
about beasts,' But the Vei-iiegrn-. ^ arc not alone in their 
employment of them. Go whcie we will among the 
native races of Africa we sbali find the beast-fable occu- 
pying a peculiar and almost isolated place. Such litera¬ 
ture as they possess consists almost wholly of beast- 
fables. Beast-fables were known among the Egyptiansj 
at least as early as the reign of Ramses III., and used by 
them to satirize the government and caricature the kings. 
But it is possible that, like the clicks, the beast-fable 
also radiated from one source—the race now known as 
* to Ancient History,” p, 391* , 
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Bushjjied. It is among them that it exists in its fullest 
and most original form, and it is asnong them, too, that 
the art of drawing animals with considerable skill has been 
cultivated from time immcmorialj as is evidenced by the 
r ock painting s of Southern Africa. Even with the im¬ 
perfect materials we possess at present, it is possible to 
trace the diffusion of certain fables from a primitive 
Bushman sotirce. Thus the hare plays much the same 
part in these African fables that the fox docs in our 
European ones, and fables that illustrate thfe superior 
cunning of the hare can be traced from the Bari of Cen¬ 
tral Africa^ througli Malagasy, Swahili, Kafir, and Hot¬ 
tentot back to the Bushmen, where he is associated with 
what Dr/Bleek calls most unpronounceable click,” “ 
not otherwise found in the language. But though we 
may regard the Bushmen as disseminators of the beast- 
fable through the continent of Africa, it im p ossfele to 
do ubt that up indepemdently ehsewhere also* 

TIius among the remains of the library’^of Nineveh are 
fragments of fables, one of which represents the conver¬ 
sation of a horse and an eagle; and these fragments 
mount back to the A ccadia n epoch. The Hindu fables, 
again, cannot be connected with Africa, and when we 
compare the collection of the Panchataiitra with the 
fables of A^sop, it becomes* probable tliat the Arj'aiis 
were acquainted with this class of fictitious composition 
before the age of their separation. All over the world 
indeed, we find animals endowed with the language and 

^ See the specimen given by Mitterrutzner ; “ Die Sprache der 
Bari in Central-Afrika,'^ p, lO. 

* ** Second Rcpoit concerning Biishm.nn Researches” {iS75),p, 6. 
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powers of men. Thus among^ the Polynesian myths col¬ 
lected by Mr. dili, \vm are told of a shark that speaks 
and acts like a human being/ and an Australian legend 
reported by Mr. Ridley ascribes human speech and 
action to the pelican and the musk-duck.^^ The fable is 
an integral part of mythology ; it is not until \ve reach 
the literaiy age that it ceases to be the spontaneous 
utterance of a childlike people and becomes the vehicle 
of a moral or a satire. As wc shall sec, there is 
no necessary connection between totem ism and the 
fable. 

Allegory and parable are the products of an era of 
cultivation. Wc have left the childhood of mankind 
behind us ; wc have passed to the time of consciStis reflec¬ 
tion and religious or moral propagandism. Artificial it}' is 
the essential characteristic of bt>th. The parable is the 
germ »f the romance. It draws an analogy between some 
truth the speaker would press hi>mc and a story framed 
from the occurrences of simple everyday life. The allegory 
is more elaborate. Its language is consciously ambiguous; 
its form is longer than that of the parable ; it describciJ, 
not some simple event of ordinary Ufe, but a strange ana 
often bizarre history, filled it may be with the marvellous 
and the supernaturaL Quite different is the ddibenUe 
fiction, such as the monk of*the Middle Ages palmed off 
as bygone histoiy. In the silence of his cell he could not 
distinguish Between the real and the imaginable, and 
tissues of fiction like the history of the Trojan kings of 
Britain or the Iberian monarchs of Spain deceived their 

A 

^ Myths and from the South Pacific,^* p. 93* 

» " KdmikrtSi/^ 5:c., pp* 143, 144. 
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inventor as mucli as they deceived his readers.* But 
though we may acquit the monkish chronicfers of moral 
guilt in thus forging fictitious history^ it is of the utmost 
importance not to confound such curious specimens of 
morbid imagination with tJie early myths of young and 
h ea 1 thy h ti m ani ty. 

Mythology is so closely bound up^ith teHgion that 
the comparative pliiiologist cannot escape from the study 
of those religions and religious systems which have their 
■ root in the mythopoeic age. Side by side with the science 
of mythology^ stands the new science of religion orDog- 
inatology. Like the science of m^iolo^, the science 
of religion is comparative, comparing the history and 
dogmas of the various religions of the world ; and like the 
science of mythology, too, it has to turn for help at almost 
every step to comparatfve philology, Roughly speaking 
the religions of man may be divided into two bv 0 «l-d classes; 
those that have been organized into a system, and those 
^that have not Those of the second'class rest upon 
mythology, and tile same key that has to be applied to 
mythology has also to be applied to them ; those of the 
fir>t class are supported upon sacre d book s, written in 
sacred and extinct languages, the meaning of which has 
to be recovered by comparative pliilology, tliough they, 
^tOD, have for the most part a^background of myth, Com- 
[parative mythology and the sci^^^^oLicligion, therefore, 
ire the twin offspring of the science of language. Lan¬ 
guage is a record of the past thoughts and yearnings of 
society, and the strongest of these yearnings, the deepest 

V 

^ An account of many of these wiU be found 111 Buckle j ** ilistoiry 
of Civilization,” i, ch. vi. 
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of these tho^^g}^ts, are those which have to do with reli¬ 
gion, As we restore the old sense and life of a myth by 
discovering the first meaning and import of its key words^ 
so we can trace step by step the phases through whidi a 
creed has passed^ and determine the germs out of which 
its dogmas have developed, by asc;prtaining the exact sig- 
nificance of the language wherein tliey were expressetb 
The application of the scientific method has shown that 
the Rig-Ve da kjiows nothing of a pricstl j higrarch y, of a 
syste m of c aste, of the burniiig^ofjyiigws, and tliat the^ 
introduction of all tlicse things was the slow work 6f later 
centuries. We have only to examine the language in 
which a dogma of the Christian Church has been embodied 
at different periods, and ascertain its exact meaning to 
those who employed it, to see how strangely it has 
changed and shifted^ how continuous has been that 
'"Dcvelopmcntof Christian Doctrine/' which Dn Newman 
has described. What misery and hatred woujd have been 
avoided had men known how vague and shifting were tJie 
words and phrases over which tlicy fought, how coloured 
by the ages through which they passed and the know¬ 
ledge of the men who used them \ It is with this outward 
shell, this external form of religion that its scientific 

student is concerned ; with ** the letter that killcth/' not 

* 

with "the spirit that giveth life.” Questions of orthodoxy 
and heresy, gf the truth or falsity of particular religions,, 
must be handed over to the theologian. That intuition 
of the Diving, whether we call it the religious instinct, 
the sense of the Infinite, or the grace of God, which is the 
soul, the life and the preserver of all real religion, nay, 
of all real mythology also, lies outside the sphere of the* 
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science of relig^ion- The object of the iatt-^r is to compare 
and classify the faiths of the human racc^ to trace their 
ijrowth coll ectivel y and se veral ly, to analyse the changes 
^^^iteyhave undergone and tSe Shapes they have assumed, 
':^d to restore the first sense and meaning to their sacred 
books. The work is a vast one, and it will need the 
iabour of many minds and many years before It can be 


completed. But already something has been done. We 
are even now beginning to sec that there is no faith, 
however degraded, which does not contain some ray of 
light and truth; no creed, however pure and exalted, which 
has not passed through many phases of existence, and 
gathered .to itself additions of which it may well be rid. 
A religion, even if revealed, must be communicated to 
man, and handed down through human channels ; its^ 

therefore, will be shaped and moulded by 
the changing years, and be subject to all the conditiomL 

It will be conformed not only to 
'the necessities of time and pla^but also to thec ham eter 
and instincts of the races by whom it is professed* The 


Christianity of the Negro is not, and cannot be, tlie 
same as the Christianity of the Englishman, so far as its 
outward form and fashion is concerned, and the various 
shapes assumed by Christianity in different ages and in 
different countries, are not more remarkable, more seem- 
ingly incongruous, than the various shapes similarly 
assumed by Buddhism, All organized religions have a 
history, and that history is written in the laiguages they 
have used. 
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civilization ajidjitfirary culture* It presupposes long ages 
of previous preparation, beliefs and prejudices, ideas and 
imaginings, which are worked upon by the founder or the 
founders of the new creed* Buddhism was but a reaction 
against the tyranny of tlie Brahinanic priesthood, whose 
first principles and philosophy it accepted, and the dualism 
of the Zend Avesta can be traced back to the concep¬ 
tions which lie latent in the Rig-Veda of India* What 
Buddhism is to Brahmanism, Christianity may in one 
sense be said to be to Judaism, and just as the tenets of 

V-P -h -rj 

early Cliristianfty have been ascribed to Essencs, so Mr. 
Thomas would now ascribe the tenets of early Buddhism 
to Nor docs the parallel end here: buddhism 

started with being an Ar yan rel igion, and ha*s ended with 
being extirpated from its birthplace and becoming the 
faith of non-Aryan races, just as Juvisl^ Christianity was 
merged in Gentile Christianity aifcTdrivcn from its first 
home in ralcsthic. Tlie grcai,XOW*«il' v\diich settled the 
creed of Buddhism \vas convened \y ^ A^sok a, the first 
royal convert, about three centuries after the Buddha's 
death, as the Council of N^xa. which drew up the 
T^icene Creed, was Wmmoned by Constantine in 
A.iJ. 325* The sublime morality and simple life and 
teaching of tlie first Buddhijt missionaries are not more 
AVKlely separated from the elaborate ritual, the worship of 
saints and rejics, the praying-machines and rosaries, the 
priestly hierarchy, and the Lama-Pope of the modern 
faith, than ane the precepts and history of the NewTcsta- 
rn?Rt from the constitution and practices of the Latin. 
Church* And as Zoroastrianism was a protest againsT 
tKcT^lytheism of the Veda, so did Mahommedanism pro- 
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fcss to be a protest again^st the Christian i 4 platry of the 
sixth century. Indeed, tlierc is much in common between 
these two great Puritan religions of the Aryan and 
Semitic world. 

The variety and many-^idcdness of the religions which 
^rc not yet organizeeV might seem to defy clasisificatioii 
^and record. Even here, however, it is possible to bring 
order and arrangement into the apparent chaos, and to 
sketch in broad outline the development of religion and 
the religious consciousness. Man shares with the animals 
the instinct of imitation and conservatism ; and in the 
most developed forms of faith we may often detect sur¬ 
vivals wdych go back to a remote past. Sonic phase of 
r ^dous tho ukdit through which a people may have 
passed millenniums ago, may be fossilized in words and 
phrases, the key to the original meaning of which is fur« 
nished by comparative philology. Few of us wlien we 
speak of think that the word btjprs witness to a 

time when our forefathers looked up to the “bright 
heaven " as the source and giver of all good things, and 
the Welsh crrfjdd^ "religion/' the Irish crmbkdlngh^ 
“people who morthy the flesh/' when compared with 
^srafHy “ to chastise oneself/’ and 'srdnta^ “ asceticism/' 
point to the practice of self-piflicUd penance.' 

The existence in religion of beliefs, practices* or 
cusLoiiis which are no longer in harmony witii the religion 
itself is as clear a proof of their having preceded that 
religion as are the names wc give to the da)fsof the week 
of the gods worshipped by our heathen ancestors. If we 
find ancestor-worsliip or fetishism prevailing among a 

’ Rhjs : “ Lectures on Welsh Philology/' pp. 14, 15 (lat cdiuon)^ 
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people, we assume that ancestor-worship or fetishism 

are stages of religious thought m the past history of the 
people. Now, a comparison of the variou>s religious 
beliefs and customs of mankind sJiows that there are no 
less than, aiy ^ whirh the religious consciousness 

of man has endeavoured to embody itself before the rise 
of organized religions, or the conception of ^the Unity of 
GocL These arc aticestor-\vorshiD. fetishism, to tern ism. 

sha^uiuamu gJoUfj U these six 

forms can be proved to have been successive stages of 
growth, or If a relation can be pointed out between them, 
we shall have gone far towards sketching the history and 
development of unrcvcalcd religion. But a» yet our 
matcriais are too scanty and imperfect for such a work, 
and though attempts have been made from time to time 
to accomplish it, they are all mr^re or less open to criti¬ 
cism* The theory that fetishism is the first in the chain 
of development started by Dc Brosaes in the last century 
has been rudely shaken by Prof Max Muller/ and can 
never again be maintained in its old form. The fetish, so 
called from the Portuguese feitiqo^ an amulet/* the Latin 
factitiHs^ implies a belief in the divine or the superhuman, 
and hence to regard fetishism as the starting-point of 
religion is like making the tj^sk of a seed, and not the 
kernel within, the primal germ of a tree* Nevertheless 
the nature ofcfetishism, coupled with the fact that its pre¬ 
sence always marks a degraded condition of mind and 
religion, tendi to show that it belongs to the childhood of 
religious thought. The Christianity of modem Spain may 
be disfigured by fetish-worship, but that is because the 

1 “ Hibbert Lectures,'’ ii. (137S)* 

TL U 


i 
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religious and mental state of the fetish-^vorshippers re 
presents that of the first men. 

Ancestgtsjiitfisdftip would seem to be the first form in 
which the religious instinct struggled to clothe itself The 
State came before the individual, the tribe before the 
StatOj and the family before the tribe. The individual 
had no existence as such apart from the family or clan 
to which he belonged. 11 is religion in its outward form 
was made up of rites and ceremonies which could only be 
performed collectively, and it is a curious proof of the 
deep-rootedness and antiquity of this belief that it lingered 
on into the historic age of Greece and Rome. iLach 
member pf a family, liketlic bee in a hive, was but part of 
a single wdiole, and in its relations to every one and cvery’- 
thing outside the family, that^vholc alonccould originate 
and act, But the family consisted of the dead as w^ell as 

i 

of the living* The savage could, and can, draw no clear 
distinction between his waking realities^and the images 
of ]iis dreams. lake children, the first men wondered 
whether they slept or wakened, and the unpractised 
memory could give them no reply. The figures of dream¬ 
land Avere to it as real and vivid as the events of the day 
before. And in his dreams the dead appeared to the 
sleeper once more living anfl clothed in corporeal form. 
There was but one explanation of the fact w-hich could 
suggest itself to him* Man had two Iivea> one in the 
world of lights and shadows, the other in. a world which 
we should name tlie spiritual. ^ 

The conception of this refiected life once obtained, it 
was not difficult to find traces of it even in the world of 
objects itself. The voluntary or involuntary fasts of the 
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savage prodyc^d visions indistinguishable from the dreams 
of night, while the shadows thrown by the things about 
him were so many immaterial second *' seifs*” The con¬ 
ception of a continuedj superhuman life enjoyed by dead 
ancestors combined with these to create the copception 
of spirits or ghosts; and with* this new conception 
the religious instinct took a new departure. The dream 
or waking vision had portrayed tlie disembodied ances- 
sometimes as a friend, sometimes as an enemy, 
sometiipcs bringing benefit and blessing, sometimes 
disease and pa in ; and the human passions thus reflected 


in him were now transferred to the new conception of 
ghost or spirit Uut just as every object has itj shadow, 
so, too, the spirit may take up its abode in animals and 

material things* The Hurons of North America believe 

* 

that the souls of the departed tuiTi into turtle-doves ; the 
Zulus*see the spirits of their ancestors in certain green 
and brown liarnjless snakes, and accordingly offer them 
sacrifices. The worship of anccstorspasscs by insensible 
-degrees into the worship of animals and trees. And pre¬ 
eminently among animals, the s erpen the most subtle 
-of all the beasts of the field, attracted the fear and the 
adoration of man, The crawling serpent, the solitary 
occupant of tombs and cmpjy houses, seemed the natural 
habitation the dead had chosen for himsdf, and the 
th^aggjgaj;! Sluing that the human marrow after death is 
changed into a snake, is but a later form of the old idea. 
The terror inspired by this venomous foe of man was 
another^ pbtent cause that brought about the wide pre-/^^ 
valence of se rjgent-wo rship. 

For necessity is the mother not of invention merely,* 
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but also of religious ceremonies* We have sLlready seen 
how the chLiracter of a mythology is the work of the 
daily needs of man; and it was the same daily needs that 
were the source of his earliest adoration and prayer* It 
was for fhc sake of earthly good and success, or to avert 
a threatened evil, that his offerings were spread to the 
manes of the dead and the spirits that moved about him* 
The angry ghost he had seen in his dreams, or whose 
gnawings he felt in his aching tooth, had to be propitiated 
and appeased, '*The Redskin/* says Carver/ "lives in 
continual apprehension of the unkind attacks of spirits, 
and to avert them has recourse to charms, to the fantastic 
ceremonies of his priest, or the powerful influence of his 
manitous. Fear has of course a greater share in his 
devotions than gratitude, and he pays more attention to 
deprecating the wrath of the evil, than securing the favour 
of the good beings/* Fear of pain and the desire of food 
were the two main motives that drove n to the practice 
of religion, and the sense of their dependence on a power 
beyond themselves* 

Out of ancos^ar-yror5liip.»Wft*dd^iwiB.j43^^ soon^ 

as. the conception of an indwelling spirit in material 
objects had been formed and the idea of worship been 
associated with the desire of satisfying man’s daily wants, 
or warding off sickne-^s and other ills* Fetishism is a 
worship of stocks and stones; the mani^iate objects 
which minister to human needs are invested with a tran¬ 
sient divinity, and adoration is paid to thc|n so long as 
they excite terror or satisfy desire* The spi|-itual is 
localized in the bow, the spear, or the fruit-tree; but it is 

' « Travels,*' p. 388* 
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localized onl^ so longf as these objects are of use to the 
worshipper. An amtiet loses all its virtue as soon as 
the owner believes that it will no lonp^er sliield him from 
harm; the Indians of Columbia beat their idols when 
a.ny one is ill^ ‘^and the first which loses a tooth or claw 
is supposed to be the culprit'*Like tlic PallaSium of 
Troy, the l^atrv>yol or Beth-cls of tlie Semite, or the Ephe¬ 
sian stone wlildi fell down from heaven,” llie ^ 

of 

VC 

fetishism, 

In^ ^hania nism. so called from the Shaman or Siberian 
sorcerer, who is himself but a transformed \\rihnaNfr, or 
Buddhist missionary priest, w^e rise to a hi^licr concep- 
tion of religion. All the objects and forces of nature have 
alike their indwelling spirit, \v 1 k 7 (a no lunger the tran¬ 
sient <jrcalion of self-interested superstition, but represents 
the permanent substance, the thing-in-itself ” of German 
philosophorSjbefievcd to reside in things and produce their 
pha^nomcna. It is no longer in the power of man to make 
and destroy his deity; the innumerable spirits by whom 
he is aLirroiinded have a world of their own, and can only 
be approached by a special class of persons wbo stand 
between them and the rest of mankind. But these spirits 
are, after ail, tlie mere rcficctions of the objects and forces 
to which they belong, and like the object's and forces of 
nature are either beneficial or harmful to man* The 
work, therefore^ of Ihc Shaman, or Aiigckok, as he is 

termed in Greenland, is to neutrali^cc the action of the 

■ 

* Durui: “Oreyron/' p. 125, quoted by Lubbock ' “ On the Oiigm 
of Cmlization*' (lat pdiUon), p. 246. . 


rrm tnother symbols 
the Greek divinities arc but the survivals of a prinriti 
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evil spirits and to compel the action of the good spirits by 
various incantations and magic caremomes. Of course 
the same spirit may be at different times mischievous and 
beneficial, like the object or phaenomcnon it represents,, 
and the Shuman can not only avert evil from one man* 
but brirfg it down upon the head of another. Shamanism 
is the form specially assumed by the religious instinct 
among the tribes of the family, and even the 

cultivated Accadian of ancient Chaldea continued to be 
under its influence Jong after the development of a con¬ 
siderable civilisation* 

Quite distinct from shamanism Is totemism , which 
bears the same relation to the Indians of^orS America 
that shamanism does to the nations of the Ural-Altaic 
stock* The totem, which is generally an animat, is the 
symbol or bu 3 ^e oi a tribe, and, consequently, the object 
of worship to every member of that tribe* Totemism is 
therefore tribal i it is defined by Sir John Lubbock as 
the deification of classes/ which correspond to the tribes 
they symbolize and protect. The same sort of rational¬ 
istic explanation has been given of totemism as was 
given of mythology in the last century. It has been 
said that the totem was originally the name of some 
animal applied to an individual from his supposed resem¬ 
blance to it j the name then'became the surname of his 
descendants, while the animal it denoted was invested 
with a sacred chardeter. But such an explanation forgets 
that the individual does not precede but follow the family 
and the tribe; it is only at a later time that the indivi¬ 
dual founds a family and hands on his name to those that 
come after him* The eponyn>ous heroes of antiquity are 
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the creations of a systematizing mythology. It is simpler 
to trace toteftilsin to t^at embodiment of the dead ances¬ 
tor's spirit in some living animal of which we spoke 
above. Here, perhaps, we may see the germ out of 
which it grew. There is, however, a dose connection 
between totemism and mythology. The tribai age is 
also the epithetic age of language^ fhe age when epithets 
are coined and handed down to future generations. It 
was only needful for the objects of tribal worship to be 
compared to animals for the animals first to be substi" 
tuted for them, and then to be u^orshipped in thejr stead, 
DnBrinton' tells us of Michabo, *'thc Great Hare," from 
whom the various branches of the Algonkin family, from 
Virginia and Delaware to the Ottawasof the North, traced 
their descent. But Michabo was really a solar hero, like 
Quetzalcoatl of Mexico or Huayiia Capac of Peru* FI is 
honnj was on the marge of the cast,, whence he sent forth 
the lights of heaven on their daily journey, and his iden¬ 
tification with the hare was simply due to the ambiguity 
of the word waho^^ which enters into the composition of 
his name, and properly means ** white," and thence on 
tlie one side morning," ‘"cast," “day" and “light," and 
on the other side “ the hare." But the adoration which 
was intended for “the great light" of sun and day would 
never have been extended to “the Great Hare," had not 
the way been prepared by an earlier cult of animals and 
the old belief in their embodying tlie^souls of the dead. 

It is, however, witli polytheism, and what Professor 
Max i^Iuller'has christened hcnotlieism, that mythology 
stands* in the most intimate relation. rolythcifiin 
^ Myths of the New World,^^ pp. i6r, sq. 
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and hcnotheism are but two phases of the same 
form of religious faith, the two sidc^, lis it were, 
of the same prism. It matters little whether a mul¬ 
titude of gods arc worshipped together, or whether 
the worshipper addresses but one of them at the time, 
makiiig‘him for the moment the supreme and single ob¬ 
ject of his religious reverence* In cither case we have a 
plurahty of j^eitics, confessed explicitly in polytheism, 
implied in And these deities arc necessarily 

suggested by nature; the variety of nature overpowers 
in an infantile state of society the unity for which the 
mind of man is ever yearning. Gradually, however, the 
attributes applied to the objects and powers of nature 
take the place of the latter; the sun becomes Apollo, 
the storm Ar^s* Deities arc multiplied wdth the multi¬ 
plication of the epithets which tlic mythopocic age 
changes into divinities and demi-gods, and side by side 
with a developed mythology goes a developed pantheon* 
The polytheism which tlic infinite variety? of nature made 
inevitable continues long after the nature-worship that 
underlay it has grown faint and forgotten* A time at 
last comes when even abstract names have to submit to 
the common process ; temples arc raised to Terror and 
Fear, to Love and Reverence; and the doom of the old 
polytheism of nature is at hfUid. When once the spirit 
of divinity has been breathed into abstractions of the 
human mind, it cannot be long before their essential 
unity is recogniaed, and they arc all summed up under 
tlie one higher abstraction of monotheism. ^ 

But the gods have first been cloUicd with human form. 
The worship of man, with all his crimes and meanness, 
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by his brother-man, is impossible so lon^ as the element 
of divinity is not abstracted from the original object of 
^vorship- But as soon as polytheism maltes it possible 
to dissociate the god from the image and symbol that 
enshrine or represent him, there arises the cult of man 
himself, the apex and crown of created natufe. The 
human attributes with which the gods have been en¬ 
dowed assume concrete shape ; Vishnu is provided with 
arms and legs, Mcrodach with the form of an armed 
warrior. At first idealised humanity is supra-human 
humanity as displayed in Titanic strength or superna¬ 
tural wisdom ; it is only in the hands of the Greek artist 
that it becomes idealized human beauty. As the doctrine 
of force is older than the doctrine of art, the ascription of 
the attributes of strength, of swiftness or of wisdom to 
the divine is older than the asedpLioii of beauty Philip 
of Kiotona was deified by the Greeks of Egesta because 
of his beauty;^ elsewhere it has been other qualities 
that have gallic?! for men apotheosis or saintship. 

In bringing tlic gods down to earth in the hkeness of 
men it was inevitable that the men should in turn be 
raised up to heaven in the likeness of gods. Anthropo- 
jnorpliic polytheism is almost invariably accompanied by 
the deification of men. The relics of ancestor-worship 
that still survived would at'first cause the deification to 
take place after death, and it is curious to find in the 
practice of*the Roman Church the'same echo of the 
influence once exercised by the worship of the Maim as 
in the sirpcr'itition that forbids us to speak evil of the 
dead/^ * But in course of time the apctheosis took place 

* lit. V. 47‘ 
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during a man's life. As might have been expected, this 
first occurs in the case of the Chaldean* and Egyptian 
monarchs who lived apart from the mass of their sub¬ 
jects, and were to them like invisible and beneficent 
gods. The apotheosis of the Roman Emperors was due 
to a varictyof mixed causes, and rested primarily on the 
fact that each was supposed to represent the unity and 
omnipotence*of the State, As Mn Lyall lias pointed out 
in an interesting article, we can still watch the process of 
deification among certain of our Indian fellow-subjects.'^ 
Not long ago, for instance, the Bimj^ra'S turned General 
Nicholson into a new god, to be added to the many 
existing soldier-divinities at whose tombs sacrifices and 
worship \frere regularly offered. It is clear that deifica¬ 
tion cannot be without influence upon the mythology in 
the midst of which it is found. Deified heroes and their 
deeds will become blended with the heroes and deeds of 
myth ; and the natural course of a myth may thus be 
interrupted and turned aside. The same* disturbing con* 
sequences that accompany the localization of an ancient 
myth, and its attachment to a figure of history, will ac¬ 
company its intermixture with tlic name and adventures 
of a deified English general or a canonized Christian 
saint. 

Like the Zeus of its poets* polytheism gives birth to 
its own destroyer. The further it is removed from its 
original basis in outward nature, the more spiritualized 
and reflective it becomes, the more does it tend to pan¬ 
theism on the one side and monotheism (fn the other. 

t 

* Religion of an loclian Province,'* in the “Fortnightly Review,” 
xL pp. 131-40 
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Its deities cease to be more than mere abstractions, and 
these abstractions ara soon resolved into a higher unity* 
Already in the days of the Accadian monarchy the 
religious hymns of Chaldea speak of '‘the One God,”' 
and even before them the Egyptian priests had been 
busy in proving that the manifold gods of tlid people 

1 

were but manifestations of one and the same Divine 
Essence. Xenophanes asserts that ‘'God is*one, greatest 
among gods and men, in no wise like unto men in form 
or thought,” and the language of jEscliylus is full of the 
same faith/ With Aristotle the Divine becomes l«V^s 
thought thinking upon itself, that Impersonal 
Reason which Averrhoes essayed to harmonize with the 
clearly-cut, sharply-defined God of Mohamine3, As the 
generations pass, our conception of the Godhead becomes 
more abstract, more worthy; au^l thougli we may not 
acquiesce in the definition of the modern writer who 
declares rt to be ''that stream of destiny whereby things 
fulfil the law of*their being,” we may yet Icam from the 
science of religion and the study of comparative philology 
what strangely different meanings men have read into 
the terms they use to express the centre of their highest 
hope and faith, and how, stage by stage, their thoughts 
''have widened with the process of the suns/* 

' W. A, I. iv, 16, I, 7, S. 

♦ Comparej" Prom, VjnctV' 49, 50; “Ag/ 160-78; SuppL^ 
574 ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

w 

THE ORIGIN', OF LANGUAGE, AND THE RELATION OF 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE TO ETHNOLOGY, 
LOGIC, AND EDUCATION, 

“ Der Mensch i^t nur Mcnsch durch Sprarhe ; hitl abcr die 
Sprache m ctfinJcn, miiiisto er schon Mcn^ch 
HtmhoidL 

One be tempted to call language a Tcind of Picture of the 

Universe, wliere the words are as the figures and unages of all par¬ 
ticulars,”—Heiines,” p, 330)* 

Es ist em Factum dcr Monumontc, dass die Sprachen im unge- 
bildctcn ZusiancIederVolkcr, die siegesprorhcn^ hoebst ausgcbildct 
geworden siud, dass der Vcistand sich sinnx^oll entwickcfrPJ aus- 
fdhrlich in dicson theorHischen Uoden geworfon liattc,”— 

'^Daa Lebcn eines Volks bnngt eine Fnicht lUT Kcife; denn 
seine Thatigkeit geht dabin, sejii Frmcip zu vollfahicn*’— 

To understand a thing; aright we must know its origin and 
its history. Tlianks to the coinparativc method of science, 
we can now trace witii tolerable fulness the history and 
life of language , will the same method enable us to dis¬ 
cover its origin also ? Can we follow language up to its 
first soutccj and set bclore us the processes whereby man 
acquired the powor of articulate speech ? ' No single 
science, indeed, can reveal the origin of the facts and 
phsenomcna upon which it is based j these ft has to take 
for granted and content itself with discovering the rela¬ 
tions they bear one to another, the laws which govern 
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them, the transformations which they undergo. But the 
single sciences are suliordinated one to the other, and it is 
the province of one to explain the origin of the facts from 
which another has to start Comparative philology may 
be powerless of itself to dispel the mystery which 
envelops the first beginnings of a^rticulate speech; with 
the aid of the master-science of anthropology, however, 
the mystery ceases to be insoluble, and tlfe origin and 
exercise of the faculty of speech become as little mys¬ 
terious as the origin and exercise of the other facul¬ 
ties of civilized man* 

We have already reviewed in the first chapter the 
various attempts that have been made in ancient and 
modern times to solve the riddle of language, and have 
seen how each fresh attempt has advanced the solution 
in a greater or Icssdegrce. Fa I s'e explanations have been 
gradftaily eliminated, approximately true ones have been 
corrected and defined. Here, as elsewhere, no single 
key will suffice to turn the lock; language is the product 
not of one cause, but of a combination of several. Gram¬ 
mar has grown out of gesture and gesticulation, words 
out of the imitation of natural sounds and the inarticulate 
cries uttered by men engaged in a common work, or 
che moved by common emotions of pleasure and pain.* 
Language, in fact, is a social creation; we may term it 
if we like, human invention, but wc must remember that 
it is no deliberate invention of an individual genius, but 
the unconscious invention of a whole community* It i'^, 
as Professor \Vhitney has observed, as much an institu- 
tion as is a body of unwritten laws ; and like these it has 
been called forth by the needs of developing society. 
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Nowhere has the old proverb that "Necessity is the 
mother of invention ” received abetter illustration than in 
the history of speech ; it was to satisfy the Gi ants of daily 
life that the faculty of speech was first exercised, and the 
cries which were as natural to man as songs to birds, 
first adapted to the (Expression of articulate language* 
The clicks of the Bushman still survive to show us how 
the utLeratices of speechless man could be made to embody 
and convey thought. And the same process that slowly 
transformed the b< 4 ast-Iik:c cries of our earliest ancestors 
into articulate sound‘d, slowly transformed the vague and 
embryonic thoiigJit enshrined in them into grammatical 
sentences* Like the beehive community to which modern 
research refers the first beginnings of society, t he firs t 
essays at language were undifferentiated units, out of 
which the various parts of the sentence w^ere eventually 
to come. The whole precedes its parts historically, If not 
logically, and it was only by setting sentence-word against 
sentence-word that the relations of grammar were deter¬ 
mined, and means found in the existing material of speech 
for expressing them. 

But in speaking of the origin of language w^e must be 
careful to distinguish between the origin of the faculty of 
speech and the origin of the exercise of it So far as the 
origin of the exercise of it is concerned, it is not more 
difficult to explain than the origin of the exercise of our 
faculty of locomotion* We walk because we have the 
muscular power to do so, and this power must be exer¬ 
cised if we would satisfy our healthy desire to move the 
limbs and would supply the needs of our daily existence* 
The question as to origin of the faculty of speech falls 
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under the province of bjology^ and M, Broca^speaking in 
the name of biology has endeavoured to answer it.’ 
Whether the endeavour has been successful must be 
decided by future observation and experiment 

According to his researches the faculty of sppech is 
localized in “ a very circumscribed portion of the [two] 
cerebral hemispheres, and more especially of the left'*^ 
These hemispheres, into which the brain or cerebrum is 
■divided, arc distinguished on their under side into three 
lobcs^—th e posterio r,ovcrlapjMng the cerebellum, on which 
the cerebrum partly rests, thc _midd Je, and tlic a nterio r, 
the two latter being separated from one another by the 
Sylvian fissure. Below this fissure is a triangular pro¬ 
tuberance called the island of Rcil, marked by small, short 
convolutions or opmi^ ^vliich are among the first to 
be developed, and arc surrounded by a large convolution 
formfng tiie lips of the Sylvijii fissure* It is on the 
upper edge of the Sylvian fissure, and opposite the 
island of Rcil, that M, Brocu places the scfit of tlie faculty 
of speech in the posterior half of the third frontal con¬ 
volutions of the l ight or left hemispheres. Aphasia, he 
finds, is invariably accompanied by lesion or disease of 
this portion of the brain. The lesion occurs in the left 
hemisphere in about nineteen out of twenty cases, and 
though the faculty of speech is sometimes not afifected 
cv^'ii by a serious lesion of the right Jicmisplicrc, it has 

^ See the “ IhilJetins de la Socit?ti 5 anatomi<jiie/* f86r, 63; Bul¬ 
letins deli de Chjrurgie,*’ 1864; “BuHetins de la Socidti^ 

d'Anlhropoloifie de Paris," iS6i,<)3, 65, 66 ; Proust; “Alterations 
de la I^arolc,” in the “ Bulletins de la Soddtd d^Anthropologie de 
Paris," ; ^i^nd “ Dc FA phasic,” in the “Archives g6r>^ialcs de 
Hddecine," 1S72* 
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never been known to survive in the case of those whose 

f ' * 

autopsy has disclosed a deep lesion of the two convolu¬ 
tions " of the Tight and left hemispheres* 

The greater importance of an injury to the left hemi¬ 
sphere seems due to the fact that the convolutions of this 
hemisphere develop t\f: an earlier period than those of 
the right. To the same fact may also be ascribed the 
tendency of* most persons from childhood to use the 
right rather than the left hand, the movements of the 
right-hand members of the body depending on the left 
hemisphere* Left-handedness is the exception, like the 
early development of the convolutions of the right hemi¬ 
sphere of tlic brain* So, too, the locallsiation of the 
faculty of speech in the right hemisphere is equally the 
exception, language which is Icamt in infancy naturally 
calling into exercise the' most developed of the two por¬ 
tions of the brain. But like the left handj the 'right 
hemisphere may in time acquire a certain control over 
language, and in most cases, accordingly, lesion of the 
left hemisphere produces merely aphasia, that is, inability 
to use words rightly, not inability to understand what is 
said by another* It is possible that the fluency and 
readiness of expression which distinguish certain speakers 
result from a simultaneous development of the frontal 
convolutions m both hemisplieres of the brain. 

The faculty of speech, whether exercised or uncxer- 
cised, is the one mark of distinction between man and the 
brute. All other supposed marks of difference—physio¬ 
logical, intellectual, and moral—have successively disap¬ 
peared under the microscope of modem science* But 
the prerogative of language still remains, and with it the 
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possession of conceptual thought and continuous reason¬ 
ing* TIiou^ *numbfrle33 instances may be brought 
forward which prove the possession of rudimentary reason 
and intelligence by the brute beasts, though instinct itself 
is but a kind of hereditary reason, thought iji the true 
sense of the word is impossible witjiout language of some 
kind* The power of forming concepts, of summing up 
generalisations under single heads which form the starts 
ing points of fresh generalizations, depends upon our 
power of expressing them in short-hand notes or syuibuls 
like the word^ of articulate speech or the conventional 
signs of the mathematician. Language, it is true, is the 
embodiment of thought, but it is equally true that without 
language there can be no thought* The Tasmanian, with 
his poorly organized langiMge, had no general terms ; tlie 
Nev\r Caledonian is unable to uhderstand such primary 
ideas'as to-morrow'* and "yesterday,” and the speech- 
less child has not yet reached the level of intelligence 
displayed by the dog or the elephant* 

Jiut the child is capable of acquiring language, which 
the dog and the elephant are not, and this capabdity is 
sufficient to mark him off as a member of the human 
family. The faculty of speech may lie donnant and un- 
excrciscd, but wherever it exists we have mam Tlie 
deaf-mute, whose deafness h^s prevented him from leain- 
ing to speak, or the mute whose diseased vocal organs 
refiise,to utter the sounds he desires*to form, are alike 
men, able to share in the possession of language as soon 
as the physical difficulties which stand in their way are 
removed. Even the Idiot or the patient suffering from 
aphasia cannot be compared with the parrot and other, 
il" ^ X 
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talking birds, since his misuse of thought and speech can 
be traced back to a diseased condidon of the brain, while 
the chattering of the parrot remains a mere mimicry to 
which neither sense nor meaning is attached* 

We must further remember that language does not 
necessarily depend or^ the production of vocal sounds* 
We can converse by means of signs and gestures as well 
as of modulations of the voice* Wherever and in what¬ 
ever way a meaning may be conveyed to another, we 
liave language* What the precise symbols are whereby 
the meaning is conveyed is a secondary matter ; the im¬ 
portant fact is whether the meaning is so conveyed at all. 
Vocal language is more perfect than any other kind of 
language ; the sounds we utter are more infinitely various 
than the signs we could make with our hands, and there¬ 
fore better adapted to .symbolize the manifold ideas of 
the growing intelligence; but the experience of travel¬ 
lers shows that we could get on well enough, so far as 
tJie necessaries of life are concerned, with a language of 
signs* Such a language would sufficiently express the 
needs and thoughts of a savage or barbarous community, 
however inadequate it might be to express those of a 
civilized one* The language of signs used by the North 
American traders in tlieir intercourse with the natives 
quite sufficed for all the purposes for which it was de* 
vised* Thus James ‘ gives a list of 104 signs employed 
by the Indians in fhe place of words, and adds another 
list published by Dunbar, which differs from his own in 
several respects* Darkji^s^ for instance, was indicated 

H 

^ Kxpedition to the Rock>^ Mountains,'’ vol i. Appendiji 

■0, pp* 27 i SS 
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by extendiiig^ ^Jie hands horizontally forwards and back 
11 towards, and passing one over ttie other so a'? to touch 
it once or twice ; a man by a finger held tip vertically ; 
truth by pointing with the forefinger from the mouth in 
a line curving a little upward, the other fingers being 
carefully closed ; good by holding«the hand horizontaliy 
and describing a horizontal curve outwards with the 
arm , running by first doubling the arm upon itself, and 
then throwing the elbow backwards and fortv^ards ; no 
and by waving the hand outwards with the thumb 
pointed upward. In Dunbar’s list, on the contrary, the 
indication of the negative consists in holding the hand 
before the face, with the palm outward, and vibrating it 
to and fro ; while man is denoted in a somewliat com¬ 
plicated way by extending the forefinger, the rest of the 
hand being shut, and drawing a tine with it from the pit 
of tlic stomach down as far as can be conveniently 
reached, • 

A similar language of signs was employed in the 
monasteries where the rule of silence was strictly en- 
joiiiccir Tiius^WiV?^ was denoted by opening the hand^ 

j 

taking by shutting it One forefinger laid across the 
otlicr represented a brother; bliuii^mis was indicated by 
placing the hands over the^eyes, shame by placing them 
over the eyes obliquely, day and dayligiu by forming a 
ring with llv thumb and finger and hj^lding them before 
the face/ Similarly the North American Indians repre- 

* Le^bnit^:^ Collecuinea Etymologica,” ch. 9 (1717). Compare 
Tylor : ^^Early History of Mankind ami the iJevelopmeniot Civili- 
^aiion,* ch. liL v., and Kleinpcaul: “Zur Thcoric dcr Gebcrdcn- 
spiache/* m SteinthaVs Vdlkerpsycholoj^ic " lifcc., vi. ]>p. 352-75. 
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sented the sun by forming a circle with thumb and 
finger and holding them up towariJs the sun's track, the 
time of day being marked by extending the hand in an 

V 

eastward direction and then raising it gradually. Had 
the hands not been wanted for other purposes, it Is pos¬ 
sible that the mouth tmight never have been used to 
communicate ideas. 

The possibility of a language of signs sugge' Is the 
question whether the possession of speech is so distiii- 
guishtnga cliaracterlstic of man as has just been laid down* 
That animals can communicate with one another by 
means of signs and gestures admits of no doubt, how¬ 
ever limited and imperfect such communication may be* 
Nay more, in many cases they can communicate witli 
one another by the help of cries, and the six sounds 

4 

uttered by the cebus a::ar^ of Paraguay excite definitely- 
corresponding emotions In other members of the same 
species. The barking of the dog and^thc mewing of 
the cat are said to be attempts to imitate the human 
voice, and'it is often not difficult to guess the feeimg or 
the desire implied by citlier. When we remember the 
inarticulate clicks which still form part of the Bushman's 
language, it would seem as if no line of division could 
be drawn between man and beast even when language 
itself is made the test. 

But the diificulty is only the old one th^t meets us 
wherever wc try to draw a hard utkI fast line of division 
between two groups which yet belong to ^very definite 
and dhlinct types. Such germs of language ^s the 
beasts possess remain but rudimentary; man ^lone has 
developed them into the wonderful outgrowth of speech. 
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Were the bg^st to do the samej he would become man. 

^ ^ I- -I 

The difference between the beginnings of language which 
wc detect in animals and the first attempts at speech of 
early man is but a difference of degree ; but differences 
of degree become in time differences of kind. The 
speechless child cannot be distijiguislied from the un¬ 
conscious younglings of the herd ; but whereas the 
youngling of the herd can become at best the owner 
of a faint intcliigence, the child may develop into a 
Caesar or a Newton. 

Accordingly the follo^vers of Darwin and Haeckel, 
with whom accumulated differences of degree, £tidcd by 
natural and sexual selection, become eventually diffe^ 
fences of kind, hold that language presents no greater 
obstacle to their theory than do the details of the physical 
structure. Just as the rudimerfts of conscience and will 
cxiif in animalsj so also do tivc rudiments of speech, 
b'hysiotogican)^ there is a greater chasm between the 
monkey and the chimpiiiizce than tlicrc is between the 
chimpanzee and man, and tlie moral and intellectual 
interval that divides “the supremo Caucasian mind” 
from the Tasmanian or the smilelcss Veddith, seems at 
least as great as that which divides the latter from the 
anthropoid apes. Only the fact remains tliat no anthro¬ 
poid ape has ever raised himself to the level of articulate- 
speaking 

Between the ape and man, therefore, the evolutionist 
has inserted his hamo alalus^ “speechless man," whose 
relics ^may yet be discovered in Central Africa, or in the 
submerged continent of the Indian Ocean.’ Wherever 

^ iicHi Haeckel: “History of Creation/'Engl. tj. by Jtay Lan- 
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wiTfr^ 4 Tir"'irnH-^j fwmo alahts developed 

ft ft 

into hump pri^mgenius^ whose fi!st records are the 
nnworked flints of countless ages ago. Where the 
condj ^ns were u nfavourable, there was retrogression 
instead of progress, and kopto alalus became the pro¬ 
genitor of the gorilla, the chimpanzee, the gibbon, and 
the orang-otang* Such is the theory which post-tertiary 
geology can Slone verify or confute, 

^ Its adherents, however, can appeal with considerable 
justice to the experiences of childhood. The race, wc 
may presume, must have passed through the same stages 
of mental and moral growth as the individual now com¬ 
presses into a few years. The unconsciousness of the 
child reflects the early unconsciousness of mankind. The 
same labour the child has now to undergo in learning its 
mother-tongue mankind had once to undergo in learning 
speech. With this diflcrcncc, however, that priroitivc 
man was a grown child who painfully elaborated a lan¬ 
guage for himself, whereas the individual child has but 
to acquire a language already fprmeclj and with it the 
accumulated experiences and ideas of former generations. 
What the European, with hereditary instincts and apti¬ 
tudes, now learns in two or three years, is the slow and 
laborious creation of many minds and many centuries. 
The child*s memory is exerefsed rather than his reason 
or his imagination. 

Nevertheless, we tnay gain many important hints and 

kester, voL ii, pp. 293-133 Haeckel makes 

precede ainlm or piihtcanihropus^ who originates the soil 

speechless woolly-haired and straight-haired men, and is hitnscif 
dj^rived from the catarrhioc or Hat'nosed quadrqmana. 
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suggestions as regards the origin of language by watch- 
ixig the first attempts made by the child to speak. Like 
primitive man, he is moved partly by the innate love of 
partiy by the necessity of making l i fs wants 
known, partly, too, by the healthy desire to exercise hts 
lungi'^As long ago as the reigp of Psainmitichus^ an 
endeavour was made to discover the origin of speech by 
observing the earliest utterances of children; and the 
Egyptian king believed that he had found in Phrygian 
the oldest language of the world, since the first utter¬ 
ance of the two infants he had brought up in speechless 
solitude wa s d^^as ythc Phrygian term for bread." ^ But 
the number of scientifically trained observers who have 
carefully noted the development of a child's conscious¬ 
ness and power of speech is extremely small, and we are 
consequently much in want of afcciirate phonological and 
psyAological facts bearing upon the subject M. Taine 
gives the following account of the observations he made 
in the case of one of his own children.* This was a little 
girl, of whom he notes that “ the progress of the vocal 
organ goes on just like that of the limbs; the child learns 
to emit such or such a sound as it learns to turn its head 
or its eyes—that is to say, by gropings and repeated at¬ 
tempts." "At about three and a half months, in the 
country, she was placed on*a carpet in the garden; lying 
there on hjr back or stomach for hours together, she kept 
moving about her four limbs, and uttering a number of 

' Hdt. ii. 2. Bekds has Che same toot as our the Greek 
the Sanskrit bhaj^. If the story has a basis of fact, the 
sound fettered by the unfortunate children may be considered an 
attempt to imitate the cry of goatSf 

i Revue Philosophique/' i. (January 3,1S76). * 
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cries and different exclamations, but vowels only, no_con- 
sonants; this continued for scverat montlis. By degrees 
the consonants were added to the vowels, and the excla¬ 
mations became more and more articulate. It all ended 
in a sort of very distinct twitterings which would last a 
quarter of an hour at g. time, and be repeated ten times a 
day." She took delight in this twitter “ like a bird/' but 
tlie sounds, whether vowels or consonants, were at first 
very vague, and difficult to catch. Her first clearly 
articulated sound was tnn, made spontaneously by blow¬ 
ing through the lips. The discovery amused her greatly, 
and the sound was accordingly repeated over and over 
again. The next sound she formed was kraaau, a deep 
guttural made in the throat, like the gutturals so charac¬ 
teristic of Eskimaux; then came papapapa. These sounds, 
which were at the outset her own inventions, were fixed 
in her memory by being repeated by others, and* then 
imitated many times by herself. As yet, however, she 
attached no meaning to any of the words she uttered, 
though, like the dog or the horse, she already understood 
two or three of the words she heard from the lips of those 
about her. Thus from the eleventh month onward she 
turned to her mother at the words ** where is mamma ? ” 
which, be it observed, is a polysyllabic sentence. But a 
month later the great step was made which divides articu¬ 
late-speaking man from the brutes. The word had 
now come to signiiy for her a picture, or rather some¬ 
thing variegated in a shining frame/' During the next 
six weeks her progress was rapid, and she made use of 
nine words, each with a distinct though wide and general 
^meaning^ These were papa^ maina^ “nurse oua^cua 
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"dog **' "chicken;'* dada, "horse" or "carriage;" mia, 
“ puss;" kaka, and Besides these alsQ,<;;.pjotittued 
to^ be^ employed, tliough its meaning was enlaiged so as 
to signify " whatever wets " It will be noticed that most 
of these words are reduplications, that only one of them 
is monosyllabicj and that three at; least are imitations of 
natural sounds. They were used, too, as general terms, 
hbf in the sense of a single individual only, biit of all other 
individuals which seemed to the child to resemble one 
another. M.Taine observed that the guttural cry of the 
chicken, koko^ was imitated with greater exactness than 
was possible for grown-up persons. The word vvas 
probably a natural vocal gesture, though it might have 
been a rude rcpi^esentation of itens. In any case it was 
used in the general sense of "give," "take," “look;*' in 
fact, it signified a desire to attract attention. It had been 
first Bsed for a fortnight as a more vocal toy, without any 
meaning bejng attached to It, and after a time was left 
off, no other Avord taking its place. Meanwhile, by the 
se venteenth m onth, several new words had been learned, 
including hamm^ Avhich the child employed to signify 
" eat " or " I want to eat.” TJiis word was her own in¬ 
vention, the merely natural vocal gesture of a person 
snapping at something. But the guttural and labial 
foice with which it Avas pronounced gradually disap¬ 
peared and^the Avord was finally reduced to the nasalized 
a V/. * 

Equally interesting observations Avere made by Mr. 
Chiles Darw in on a little boy,* AAdiose first utterance, da^ 

"Mind/^7 (July, 1S77) j also in private communications to the 
author. , 
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was heard at the age of five an j ^ No 

, sense, however, was attached to ilf. When a JtttJe over 
a year old he used gestures to explain his wishes,” and at 
the age of twelve months had already invented the word 
(or nwi) to signifyfood ” or “I want to eat'* The 
imitative origin of thb word is as clear as that hamiu^ 
used in a similar way by M, Taine's little girl, The boy 
soon came *lo attach it to all articles of food, sugar^ for 
instanccj, being called shn-mmn. When asking for food, 
the word was uttered in a highly interrogatory tone, and 
five months before its invention the child understood its 
nurse's name. Greater difficulty was experienced in pro- 
noiincing the consonants than in pronouncing the vowels, 
a fact which agrees Avitb that observed by M, Taine, who 
found that his little girl's first cries consisted of vowels 
only. According to Mr, Pratt, in his Samoan Gram¬ 
mar/' the Polynesians distinguish words almost eritirely 
by their vocaric dements; at all events, consonants may 
be changed and transposed at will among them, without 
preventing a word from being understood, whereas a 
change in the vowels at once makes it unintelligible* 
ChildrcUj too, seem to recognize words by the vowels 
they contain, rath<-r than by their consonants. Prof 
Holden/ however, states that ease of pronunciation far 
more than the complexity of*the ideas expressed, appears 
to determine their adoption of a word. In one case, 
where a child of t\Vo years of age had acquired the large 
vocabulary of 4S3 words, there were J3 words beginning 
with but only 16 beginning with i In another case, 

* On the Vocabtibries of Children under two years of age,” m 
, the “ I^roceedings of the American Philological Association,” 1S77* 
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399_^ word3 had been acquired at the same age, while iii a 
third the vocobiflaiy amounted to no more than 172, In 
fact, children vary a good deal as to their quicTcncss of 
perception and skill in reproducing sounds. While one 
child begins to speak at the age of twelve months, or 
learns to pronounce words with ready accuracy, another 
seems to be dumb up to the age of two or even three 
years, or acquires a correct pronunciation with the 
greatest possible difficulty and slowness. Indeed, in 
some cases, a correct pronunciation is never acquired 
throughout life, not from any defect in the vocal organs, 
but from mental or cerebral imperfection. It Seldom 
happens, however, that the child fails to understand the 
meaning of what is said to him, even though unable to 
reproduce it in turn. Like the dog or horse, which under¬ 
stands the words and tones of Its master, or the cat 
which'comcs when called by name, he soon learns to asso¬ 
ciate sounds and ideas, and instinctively catches the sense 
of an order or a prohibition. No doubt inherited apti¬ 
tudes have much to do with the facility with which the 
sense is thus instinctively caught. 

The relation of linguistic science to ethnology has 
already been touched upon in an earlier chapter. Lan¬ 
guage belongs to the community,not to the race; it can, 
therefore, testify only to sotial contact, never to racial 
'kinsmanship. Tribes and races lose their own tongues, 
and adopt those of others; and while fhe Jews of Austr iafI 
and Turkey regard the Spanish of the fifteehth century^ 
astHeiTsacred'* language, the Spaniards themselves havef 
forgotten that any other language, whether Iberianj Kel¬ 
tic^ or Teutonic, ever existed in Castile besides . 
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Jxhe Kelts of Cornwall speak English; the non-Aryan 
population of Wales and Ireland eithfer Keltic or 
Saxon." The Jews have adopted the manifold lan¬ 
guages of the countries they inhabit, like the provincials 
of the Roman Empire, who borrowed the speech of their 
) conquerors, or the nativ es of norlhf^K ia sind western 

Asia, among whom Arabic has become a mother tongue. 
Tlie modcin theory of nationalities, so far, at least, as it 
is based on the existence of a common language, is but 
the cry of political intriguers : race in physiology and 
race tn philology are two totally different things. Races 
physiologically as distinct as Mong ols and Turks maybe 
found speaking allied tongues ; while races physiologi¬ 
cally related, li k_e_the Jews of Europe and the Bc feuia s 
of Arabia, may be found speaking unallied ones. It is 
questionable, indeed, whether any race in this age of the 
world can even physiologically be called pure a^id uii- 
mixed; but it is at any rate quite certain that language 
can throw no light on the matter. Language is a social 
product, not a racial one ; it grew up to allow the niem- 
bers of a community to communicate one with another, 
not to bind together the members of a race. The mem¬ 
bers of a community may have belonged to different 
tribes and races; nay, in early times, when women were 
taken from abroad, and capvivcs were used as slaves, they 
must have done so, but the language in which they ad¬ 
dressed each other was the same. Here add there there 
might have been a woman's language, or a language of 
the nursery, testifying, in some instance?, to the foreign 
origin of the wife, and separate from the language of the « 
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men; buteveg in these cases one or other languag^e came 
in time to prevail. Philology and ethnology are not con¬ 
vertible terms.^ 

"'rdbhtity or relutionihip of language, therefore, can 
prove nothing more than soda^jjlUjUa;,' The fact that 
the Kelts of Cornwall now'^eak English shows plainly 
under what social influence they have been brought. Tlie 
J ews of Aus tria would never have put Spanish in the 
place of Hebrew had they not once have lived in close 
contact with the natives of Castile, Language is an aid 
to the historian^ not to the ethnologist So far as etlino- 

s 

logy is concerned, identity or relationship of language can 


do no more than raise a presumption in favour of a 
common racial origin. Where all else—physical charac- 
terUtics, habits and custmns, religious belfefs ancToiac^ 
indicate that two populations belong to the same ^ 
race, similarity of language will furnish additional and 
subsidiary evidence, but not otherwise. If ethnology de¬ 
monstrates kinship of race, kinship of speech maybe used 
to support the argument; but we cannot reverse the pro¬ 
cess, and argue from language to race. To do so, ts to 
repeat the error of third-hand writers on language, who 
claim the black-skinned Hind u as a brother, on the 


ground of linguistic relationslilp, or identify the white 
race with the speakers of the Aryan tongues. All man¬ 
kind may b^ descended from a single pair of ancestors, 
and yet the languages they speak be derived from diffe¬ 
rent centres; while, on the other hand, we may trace the 


' See Sayce on Language and Race," in the Journal of £h& 
Anthropological Institute,” 1375. 
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Un^age$ of the globe back to a cpmmoji source, and yet 
believe that the several races of the world have had a 
diversity of origin. 

Language, in fact, is not one of the cliaracteristlcs of 
race, not one of those fixed and permanent features which 
^<listinguish the different ethnological types of man. It did 
not grow up until man had become a ^‘social animalp" and 
^lad passed from the merely gregarious stage of existence 
*into that of settled communities. While the characteris¬ 
tics of race remain definite and unalterable, language is 
over shifting and changing, ever in the condition of the 
Hcrakleiteaii flux. A Climaman may exchange his own 
language for an Aryan one/|Iut he cannot at the same 
[time strip off the characteristics of race. The Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin, however easily he may change the 

A 

tongue he speaks. Language, in short, wa^s not created 

ij 

until the several types of race had been fully fixed and 
determined. The xanthocroid and the jnelanocroid, the 
white albino and the American copperskin existed with 
their features already fixed and enduring, before the first 
community evolved the infantile language of mankind. 
Does the science of language, we may ask, throw any 
light upon the age to which we may assign this event? 
Does it help us to answer the question of the anUguuty of 
man ? The answer must be both yes and noT' On the 
one side (t declares as plainly as geology or, prehistoric 
archseulogy that the a ge of th e human race far exceeds 
the Hmit of six thousand j-ears, to which t^e monuments 
qf Egypt^lldw us to trace back the history of civilized 
man , on the other side it can tefl us ^g ^fng ofjt he lon^ 
\pedfldfi^of time j^a^ elapsed before theTormation of 
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articulate sp^tic li. or even of the nu mber of centuries 
which saw the firsts £S5a^.^_Jajiiiiiage gradu ally de- 
vclo ping into the m yriad tongu es^ of the ajiciept and 
modern \vork 4 ; Ail it can do is to prove that the 
antiquity of man, as a speaker, is vast and indefinite. 
When we consider that tlie grammar of the Assyrian 
language, as found in inscriptions earlier than H.C. 2000, 
is in many respects less archaic and conservative than 
that of the language spoken to*day by the tribes of 
central Arabia; when wc consider further that the 
pa rent*! a ngu age which gave birtli to Assyrian, Arabic, 
and the other Semitic dialects must have passed through 
long periods of growth and decay, and that in all proba¬ 
bility it was a sister of the pareiit'tongucs of Old 
Egyptian and Libyan, springing in their turn from a 
common mother-speech, we may gain some idea of the 
extrcAie antiquity to which we must refer the earliest 
form we can discover of a single family of speech. And 
behind this form must have lain unnumbered ages of 
progress and development, during -which the lialf-articu- 
latj^ cries of the first speakers were being slowly matured 
into articulate and grammatical language. The length of ’ 
time required by the process will be most easily con- ^ 
ceived if we remember how stationar>’ the Arab ic^ ^f^j 
i lliterat e n omads has been during the last four thousand 
years, and tjiat the language revealed by the oldest 
monuments of Egypt is already decrepit and outworn, 
already past the bloom of creative youth* 

An examination of the Aryan languages will tell the 
same tale, aUhough the process of change and decay has 
been immeasurably more rapid in these than in the > 
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Semitic idioms* But even among the Aryan languages 
the gra mmatical forms T.iflinanLaji are still, in many 
casesi but little altered from those used by our remote 
forefathers in their Asiatic home, and in one or two 
instances are more primitive and archaic than those of 
Sanskrit itself. Whatever may have been the rate of 
change, however, it i'^ impossible to bring down the 
epoch at which the Aryan tribes still lived in the same 
locality, and spoke practically the same language, to a 
date iiuich later than the third millennium before the 
Christian era. A long interval of previous development 
divides the language of the R| y-Ved 3 . the earliest hymns 
of which mount back, at the latest, to the 14th century 
B.C., and that of the oldest portions of the Homeric - 
poems, and yet there was a time when the dialect that 
matured into Vedic Sanskrit, and the dialect which 
matured into Homeric Greek w'crc one and the'same 
Whether or not Herr Foesche is right m believing that 
Aryan dialects Avere spoken by the cave-nicn whose 
skulls have been found at Cannstadtt Neanderthal, Cro- 
magnon, and Gibraltar, and who have left behind them 
memonah of their skill in the shape of carved bones and 
horns/ at all events the age of the first Aryan settle¬ 
ments in Europe must be tolerably remote. And it 
mii'it be remembered that the parent-Aryan itself was 
as developed and highly inflectional a language as 
Sanskrit or Greek; ita first stage of growth, had been 
left far behind, much more that primeval era when it was 
first being elaborated out of the rude cries and grammar¬ 
less utterances of a barbarous community. It must also 

* Aricr,*' pp. 54, 55 (187S). 
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be rememb^'ed that this parent-Aryan was but one out 
of many allied dialects or languages which have else¬ 
where perished, and, could wc follow its history far 
enough back, may possibly claim relationship with some 
other family of speech, such as the Alarodian^ be¬ 
tween which and it there now remains not a trace or 
link of connection and kinship. Phonetic decay had 
already stamped its grammar and vocabulary; words like 
dwdram^ '*door/* survive as tlie last relics of otherwise 
extinct groups, and the primarily sensuous meaning 
has faded out of terms which express moral oj; spiritual 
or abstract ideas. Even the ease and rapidity with 
which our children acquire their mother-tongue, point to 
long ages during which this hereditary aptitude was 
being formed and accumulated. If it has taken two 
thousand and more years to elaborate those 
matidal conceptions which a school-boy now Icar-ns In a 

_ - -I I !■ ■Mil I *- I 

few months we ijiust measure the period by aeonj wJiich 
has witnessed the growth of our European idioms with 
all the complexity and wealth of words which a help¬ 
less infant learns in an even shorter time. 

The Ural-Altaic family of languages bears similar 
testimony. To find a common origin for Uraltc, Turkish, 
and Mongol, wc must go back to^n indefinitely groat 
antiquity. The Accadian of Chaldea is an old and 
decaying speech when wc first discover it in inscriptions 
of 4000 B.C., a speech, in fact, which implies a previous 
development at least as long as that of the Aryan 
tongues; and if we would include Accadian, or rather 
the Protomedic group of languages to which Accadian 
belonsJSTTffTB?**"Ura{-AlPSIP”'BltTtily, we shall have to* 

JL y 
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measure the age of the parent-speech by thousands of 
years. The Mongols, moreover, are physiologically dif¬ 
ferent in race from the UgrO'Tatars, and it is difHcult 
to estimate the length of time required for the complete 
displacement of the original dialects of Mongols, Mant- 
chus, and Tunguses, by those of a foreign stock. But it 
was at any rate considerable. 

Comparative philology tlius agrees with geclogy, pre¬ 
historic archaeology and ethnology in showing that man 
as a speaker has existed for an enormous period, and 
this enormous period is of itself sufficient to explain tlie 
mixture and interchanges that have taken place in 
languages, as well as the disappearance of numberless 
groups of speech throughout the globe. The languages 
of the present world are but the selected residuum, 
the miserable relics, of the infinite variety of tongues 
that have grown up and decayed among the ^raccs 
of mankind. Since language is a social creation, the 
first languages will have ss numerous as the 

first communities. Wherever there was a community, 
there also was necessarily a language. Langj44g^..is 
the creator as well as the creation of society, and 
though it is true that it is made and moulded by society, 
it is equally true that without language society cannot 
exist. The various species oi languages that have sprung 
up since huiuan thought was first clothed in speech 
must have been as^ numberless as the species of plants 
and animals that have flourished on fhe earth, and just 
as whole genera and species of plants ancl animals have 
become extincf/SO also has it fared with the genera and _ 
.bp ecies of lan guage. In some cases the languages of 
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two or mor^ cpmmu^jities formed independently under 
similar conditions, climatic and otherwise* may have 
coalesced into a single group; more often the single 
group has split itself into numerous dialects which in 
time become distinct languages. 

But the attempt made in the* infancy of linguistic 
science to reduce these groups to a nij’^stiqil triad has 
long since been abandoned by the scientific student. To 
lump tlie manifold languages of the world, agglutinative, 
incorporating, isolating, and polysyiithetic under a com¬ 
mon heading of “Turanian " or " AHophylianas un¬ 
scientific as to refer Aryan and Semitic to one ancestor. 
It has been shown in a former chapter that the nitmbe r 
o f separate families of speech noiv existing in the world 
which cannot be connected with one another is at least 
scvcilJj£;fiye \ and the number will doubtless be increased 
when\ve have grammars and dictionaries of the numerous 
languages and dij^lects which are still unknown, and better 
information as regards those with whicli we are partially 
acquainted. If we add to these the innumerable groups of 
speech which have passed away without leaving behind 
even such waifs as the Basque of the Pyrenees, or the 
Ktruscan of ancient Italy, some idea will be formed of 
the infinite number of primaeval centres or communities 
in which language took its rise. The idioms of mankind 
have had many independent starting-points, and like the 
Golden Age, which science has shiftc 3 from the past to 
the future, the dream of a universal language must be 
realized^ if at all, not in the Paradise of Genesis, but in 
tile unifying tendencies of civilization and trade. 

While linguistic science thus shows that the com- • 
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munities in which marii in the true sen^e pf the word, 
firfJt existed were numerous and isolated, it is quite evi- 
detit that it can throw no light on the ethnological 
problem of the original unity or diversity of the human 
race. The characteristics of race were fixed before the 
invention of speech, aiad to determine whether or not \vc 
are of the same blood as the negro and the Mexican, 
whether the Darwiniati is justified in tracing honw alalm 
to a single pair of apes or to several dijfferent species 
is the task of the ethnologist, not of the student of 
language. 

It is, therefore, with man as he appears in history and 
not as he appears in nature that comparative philology 
has to do. It is, as we have seen, essentially a historical 
science, dealing with the historical growth and evolution 
of consciousness as preserved in the records of speech. Its 
lawSj indeed, must be noted and verified by physioio'gy on 
the one hand and by psychology on ^he other, but its 
results and conclusions- I r CT c ter be brought before the 
bar of history. The research which finds a Norman- 
French element in t he English language is .confirmed by 
tlie recorded facts of history, and the existence of the 
^ Ror nantc tongu es is explained by the long domination 
\ of the Roman Empire. The non-Aryan forms and 
words which show themselves in th^Keltic grammar and 
vocabulary are in accord with the testimony of history 
and archaeology to \he presence of a prae-Keltic and prae- 
Aryan population in western EuropCi' And just as the 
eoncinsibns of comparative philology can be verified or 
refuted by the historian, so converseljr^he^istorian can 
* fill up the fareakTirTKis record by th 6 '!i^p’tJrS 5 mparajtjyc 
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philology. The contact of tribes in prae-historic times 
cSin be proved by the similarity of their diaketSj and 
the foreign names given to objects enable us to determine 
the source from which they were derived, and the rela¬ 
tions that existed between the lender and the borrower. 
Similarity of language has showii that the Hungarians 
were once the neighbours of the savage Voguls of the 
Ural, and the Semitic origin of such Greek words as 
alpha and beta^ writing tablet," and 

indicates that writing and the purple trade came to 
Greece from Phoenicia.^ Where contemporaneous litera¬ 
ture fails us we can fall back upon the surer and more 
ejiduring evidence of language. The history and migra¬ 
tions of the Gipsies have been traced step by step by 
means of an examination of their lexicon. The xvild 
speculations of older writers whd saw in them wandering 
Egyptians or Tatars, or even the ancestors of tiie com* 
panions of Romulus, have hiid to make way for exact 
and minute history. The grammar and dictionary of tlie 
I^ofjjyjyiy prove that they started from their kindred, the 
lats. on the north-western coast of India, near the mouths 
of the Indus, not earlier tlian the tenth century of the 
Christian era; that they slowl> made their way through 
Persia, Armenia, and Greece, until after a sojourn in 
Hungary they finally spreafl themselves through ^^stern 
K prooe . penetrating into Stiai n on tile one side and into 
Eng land on the other. Though the determination of 
the ethnic features and relationships of the Gipsies must 
be left to the physiologist, comparative philology has 

^ See A. Miiller r “ Semitische Lehuworteim alteren Griecliiscb./* 
in “ Jlezz^nbergci's Beitr-tge/^ 1, pp, 273-301 (1S77). 
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shown itself quite competent to determine their historical 
origin and fortunes* * * 

Perhaps the chief triumph of comparative philology 
in the field of historical reconstruction has been the 
recovery of the history of the Aryan nations in ages 
about which history and legend are alike silent Who 
could have suspected a few years back that we should 
ever be able to describe the external and internal history 
of our remote ancestors, their migration^nd bcli^ their 
culture and civilization, ^vith greater certainty and minute¬ 
ness than is pdssllSIe in the case of the Saxons of the ITcp- 
tarchy or even the Hebrews of the Davidic era ? Where 
other records fail, the record of language remains fresh 
and unimpaired. The ideas and beliefs, the struggles 


and aims of a community arc enshrined in the language 
it speaks, and if we can ®ncc more make this language a 
living one, can discover the meaning assigned t<i its 
words at the time they were first coined and used, the 
facts and thoughts that it enshrines will lie revealed 
before us. While the other sources of historical truth,“ 
architectural monuments and inscriptions, skulls and 
artistic remains, objects of household use, and even 
contemporaneous annals,—can tell us only of the out¬ 
ward fortunes and history of a people, language, when 
rightly questioned, can tell ue of the far more precious 
history of mind and thought As the fossils of the rocks 
disclose to the palaeontologist the various fofms of life 
that have successively appeared upon the globe, so, too, 
the fossils of speech disclose to the scientiftc philologist 
the various stages that have been reached in the.^rowth 
of human consciousness. In the pages of Fields Die- 
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tionary of tlje parent-Aryan we may read the religion, 
the morality, tlie cufture and the civilization of rude 
tribes who lived and died long before th^ first hymn of 
the Rig-Veda was composed, long before the first 
Hellene had reached the shores of Greecpi or the first 
Indo-European word had been Tyritteii down. Armed 
with the comparative method, wc can revivify the older 
strata of speech, and thereby also the oldet* phases of a 
comrnoiiity*s life* History, in fact, is living language, 
just as myth is dead language; it describes the past 
actions and ideas of a society in words which represent 

4 

them as they actually were. 

History is not the only department of study which has 
derived unexpected help from comparative philology- 
Logic, tooj deals with language, and its disciples will 
never escape the dangers of confusion and logomachy 
until they recognize that formal logic is based on lan¬ 
guage and must therefore be secured against a false 
analysis and interpretation of that language. As yet, 
however, the recognition has not been made. The 
philosophy of speech, in the hands of the Greeks, suf¬ 
fered from the introduction of logic into grammar, and 
revenge was taken by grounding logic upon the dej - 
nhions j pf gn Jpipfrft^t The Greek gram¬ 

marians with all their acuteness were unable to avoid 
the mistakes inevitable in those who know but a single 
language, and Ari stotelian log ic, which has continued 
practically unchanged up to the present day, starts with 
the rules atfd deductions of the Gre ek gramm arians. 
The latest attempt to improve upon it by establishing 
a distinction between “ connotative " and denotative ” 
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terms has been shown by Mr. Sweet to rest upon a mere 
accident of Indo-European grammdr, proper names which 
arc said to be purely denotative really connoting at 
least two attributes human '* and male/' and '' con^ 
notativ c ” words like “ white being as much abstract 
names as “ whiteness,” and like it signifying attributes 
without any reference to the things that possess the 
attributes/ *lt is difHcult to eradicate the belief that the 
forms which we think are identical with the thought 

^ r' 

itself, and it is only lingtiislic science that enables us to 
see that many of the forms of grammar Avhich we 
imagine necessary and universal are after all but accr 
dental and restricted in use. The c ases of Latin and 
Greek do not exist in the majority of languages ; the 
Polynesian dialects have no true verbs; and the Eski- 
maux F cts on well enough w^itKouT^ the parts of speech "j 
that figure so largely in our own grammars. Thd dis¬ 
tinction made by writers on logic between such words as 
redness and red is a distinction that would have been 
unintelligible to the Tasmanian ; “red/’ in fact, has no 
sense unless we* supply **colour/' and “red colour” is 
really the same as “ redness/* 

loLd c is founded on Aristotle’s analysis of the 
proposition and the syllogism. H egel long ago ])omted 
out that the analysis was an (empirical one dependent on 

IF 

the observation of the individual thinker, and the criticism 
of Hegel is supplemented by the teaching of compara¬ 
tive philology.^ The division of the sentence into two 

m* 

' “Words, Logic, and Grammar,^ in the “ Transactionfi of the 
Philological Society,*' 1876, pp* iS, 19. 

* See Hennann ; “ Die Sprachwissenschaft nach ihrem Zusam* 
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parts, the subject and the predicate, is a mere accident; 
it is not known to the polysyiithetic languages of 
America, which herein reflect the condition of primaeval 
speech. Even in Greek and Latin \vc meet with com¬ 
plete sentences like riTrtu and w here the subject is 
not expressed, and may therefortibe either *'he/' “she/* 
or " it; ” and the Aryan verb ivas originally com pounded 
wi th the objecti ve and not the subjcc^c pronoun, Ma- 
vdmi being ** existence of me and not 1 exist/* AS' 
Mr, Sweet observes,^ *'thc mental proposition is not 
formed by thinkijig first of the subject, then of the 
copula, and then of the predicate: it is fonned by 
thinking of the two snnHltaui'ousiy.^* Consequently “the 
conversion of propositions, the figures, and with them 
the whole fabric of Formal Logic fall to the ground/* 
So far as the act of thou ght i 5 concerned, subject and 
predfeate arc one and the same, and there are many lan¬ 
guages in which they are so treated. Had Aristotle 
been a Mexican, his system of logic would have assumed 
a wholly different form, Kveji the nL 

t he ne ga tive pro position is incorrect. The negation is 
not part of the act of comparison between subject and 
predicate, that is, is not included in the copula, but 
belongs to the predicate, or rather attribute, itself 
“Man is not immortal/* is‘precisely the same as “man 
is mortal,** “mortal '* and “not immortal ” being equiva¬ 
lent terms, and Jiad Aristotle's suefessors spoken lan- 

mcuhange mit Logit, menschheher Geistcsbildung und Philo- 
sophie*' (1875). * He notices that logical fallacies arise not from 
ignorance of the syllogistic form, but from ambiguitJcs of the 
thoughts as conveyed m words and sentences. 

^ y„ r. pp 20 , 31 . 
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guages, which, like those of the Ural-A ltaic family^ 
possess a negative conjugation, they would not' have 
overloolteci the fact. 

The progress even of the science of laugiiagc itself 
has been checked by the evil influence of formal logic. 
The compilers of the “ Universal Grammars^' or “ Gram- 
maires raisonn&s'* of the last century exercised an 
unconscious* influence upon the founders of comparative 
philology. It was tacitly assumed that the analyses of 
logic were embodied in language, and that if we could 
penetrate far enough back into the history of speech we 
should find it a simple representation of the logician's 
analysis of thought. That which is logically prior must, it 
I was supposed, be historically so too. Hence came the 
false theories that have been put forward in regard to 
the ori irin of lanLO iagdl the nat ure of root s, and the 
priority^^,^ t;h& wo rd to the sentence. It was tlfc old 
error of confounding that which seems simplest and 
most natural to us, with that which seems simplest and 
most natural to savage and primitive mam 
A right conception of logic, however, is of less prac¬ 
tical importance than a right conception of grammar, 
since for one who is instructed in the principles of formal 
logic there are twenty who are instructed in the principles 
of grammar. And the graftimar that is taught, as well 
as the method of teaching it, is essentially utisound. 
Whatever may be The revolution effected by comparative 
philology in the study of logic, thd" revolution it has 
already effected in the study of grammar is immeasur¬ 
ably greater. The grammars we have inherited from 
^ Greece and Roine are largely founded on false theories. 
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and filled wi^h imaginary facts and false rules, VVe can¬ 
not know the true nature of things except by contrast and 
comparisonj and opportunity to contrast and compare was 
wanting to the authors of our school-grammars* ** The 
definition of the noun/' says Mr, Sxveet, '‘applies strictly 
only to the no minatiye gas c* The oblique cases arc 
really attribute-words, and inflexion is practically 
nothing but a device for turning a noun into an 
adjective or adverb/’^ This fact comes clearly into 
view when wc trace the Aryan case-endings to their 
origin,“ or consider that “man's life'* and “human life'* 
mean one and the same thing, In “ flet noctem/* ^'he 
weeps all night/^ noctem and “night " arc simply adverbs 
of time. The accusative is but the attribute of the 
predicate^ “he drinks W'ine" being equivalent both to 
“ he is drinkijig wine'* and to "he is a drinker of wine" 
or "if wine-drinker/* where the qualificatory character of 
“wine** becomes at once manifest, Mr Sweet remarks 
with justice that “as far as the form goes, ‘ king* in ' he 
became king/ ' he is king/ may be m the accusative," 
In Danish det er mig is the sole representative of "it is 
me/* the French mot. As for the cases with winch 
English grammars ivcre once adorned, they were but 
part of the attempt to force all grammars alike into the 
traditional form of Latin grammar, without regard for 
the real and living facts of language* It was difficult 
for those w&o had been taught to l*ok upon Latin a^ 
the model of alP speech, and Latin grammar as the 
normal type to which every other grammar must con- 

i- 

' ^ Words, Lojjic, and Grainmar," p, 24, 

* See above, ch, v* ^ 
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farm, to conceive of languages like the American or tlie 
Chinese, or even, we rnay add, tlfe Englisii, wliicli did 


possess any cases at all* 

Adjectiv^, again, embrace a good many words which 


the grammarians ordinarily class as substantives and 


pronouns. In **cannon ball ”'^cannon "'is as much an 


adjective as ‘‘black,” and such pronouns as “some,” 
“ this,” “that,” “ one,” and the derived articles “ the ” and 


** a ought really to be classed as adjectives* Pronouns in 
the true sense of tlic word are always relative, that is 
they always relate to some one or something that has 
gone before, “ He,” for instance, is at bottom identical 
with “ who,” and where we should say “ this is the man 


who loves,” the P olynes ian would say “this is the man: 
he loves,” As has been pointed out previously, the so- 
called r clativc_ Dr on o n vf was originally a demo nstrative* 
Even the distinction of j^cuder in the pronouns is a^mere 
accident of speech* The same word serves the agglu¬ 
tinative tongues for “he,” “ she,” and “It," and the little 
need that really exists for the distinction may be seen 
from the obliteration of it in the polished and cultivated 
Persian, as well as in the dialect of the Austrian Tyrol* 
When a preposition is added to a pronoun or a noun we 
have a compound attribute, the preposition itself being 


modified attributively by tht noun, and the two together 
constitute an attribute of some other word/ 

Such are some the grammatical facts that we can 
observe as soon as the influence of those Latin and 


Greek and English grammars^which are*still taught in 
hundreds of schools has been shaken oif* We have not 


* Sweet: L t’, p* 3a 
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to go far to jiiscover how fuH such text-books " are of 
statements which comparative philology has shown to 
be either false or inadequate. The very idea of a verb 
“governing^* a case is an absurdity, and tlie phrase can 
only be maintained on the same principlo as that on 
which we still speak of the sun “rising'^ and “setting.'^ 
The locative case is ignored both in and Greek, 

and a rule of syntax lays down that every verb admits 
a genitive case of the name of a city provided it be of 
the first or second declension, and of the singular num¬ 
ber ; but if the name be of the plural number only, or 
of the third declension, it is put in the ablative/* The 
matter is no better when we turn to the v erb. I lore 
tJie conjunctive regam or audiani is confounded with the 
optative amem and sinu while the optative reget^ audkt 
is called a future; the accusative amaium and dative 
amaht\i) are termed supines; and a verb in is made 
the normal type of the Greek conjugation. It is needless 
to refer to the many impossible or non-existent forms a 
boy is forced to learn by heart, or to the doctrine ground 
into him that a word is inadmissible in Latin and Greek 
which does not occur in the extant fragments of a few 
literary men. 

In fact, the current system of teaching grammar is 
destructive of all true coriception and appreciation of 
what language really is, T.anguagc is no artificial pro¬ 
duct, contained in books and dictioharies and governed 
by the strict rules of impersonal grammarians. It is the 
living expression of the mind and spirit of a people, ever 
changing and shifting, whose sole standard of correctness 
is custom and the common usage of the community. 
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Wliat is grammatically correct what ,is ^accepted by 
the great body of those who speak a language, not what 
is laid down by the grammarian. To extract certain 
rigid rules from the works of a selected number of 
writers* and treat everything which does not conform to 
Jiese rules as an exception or a mistake, is to train up 
the young to a mdically wrong notion of speech. The 

I 

iirst lesson to be learnt is that there is no intrinsic right 
or wrong in the use of language, no fixed rules such as 
a,re the delight of the teacher of Latin prose* What is 
right now will be wrong hereafter, what language rejected 
yesterday she accepts to-day. The exception is often a 
survival of what was once the prevailing iisage^ the cur¬ 
rent form may be the creation of a false analogy. There 
iU'C no golden and silver ages in grammar, wiiatevcr may 
be the case in literature, and to confound the analysis 
of an arbitrarily limited literature with the knowledge of 
a language is to put the shadow for tlif substance, the 
frigid maxims of the schoolmen for the pure spring of 
living speech* 

A literature guides us to the knowledge of a dead 
tongue, but it cannot do more. To know what that 
tongue actually was when spoken and not merely written 
■down, what were the changes it underwent, what par¬ 
ticular period or periods in its history its literature repre^ 
sents, and how fully it does so, we must turn to historical 
philology. In no other way can we learn its true nature 
and development, can understand its grammar and 
observe the stages of growth or decay through w’hich it 
has passed. It is not the least practical benefit conferred 
l>y comparative philology that it has dissipated the old 
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idea of a fixed and stationary standard in language, and 
shown that the forms of grammar in which thought 
expresses itself are but variable accidents dependent 
on the conditions which surround a people or an age. 
But while thus sweeping away the rules and maxims 
elaborated by the ancient grammarians, comparative 
philology has substituted for them the scientific concep- 
tion of law. Language, like nature, is ever changing, 
but its changes take place in accordance with fixed, in¬ 
violable law. There is nothing arbitrary and capricious 
about them. They are the result of certain uniform 
sequences which we generalise aiid sum up under the 
name of scientific laws. It is well to impress this fact 
deeply upon our minds, Wc are ready enough to admit 
the action of law in the realm of material nature j it is 
otherwise, however, vherever the element of volition 
comes into play. Language, 'standing as it docs upon 
the confines of both the mateiial and the mental worlds, 
touching physiology on the one side and psychology on 
the other, might seem at all events partially removed 
from the influence of scientific laws. It is, tlierefore, of 
the highest moment that it should be studied in such a 
wa}'' as to show that this is not the case, it is becoming 
rccogni?xd that the minds of the young should be accus¬ 
tomed from the first to the conception of the universal 
prevalence of law, and efforts are being made to replace 
the study of language by that of physical science upon 
this very ground* But it is only the study of language 
as carried on according to exploded and antiquated 
methods, that is open to the charge of misleading and 
perverting the growing intelligence; carried on accords 
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ing to the principles of scientific philology it becomes 
the surest means of impressing on the mind the great 
fact of the universality of law amid all the change and 
development of nature. 

What is wanted, then, is that grammars should be 
written in accordanca with the method and results of 
comparative philology, and when written should be 
taught and studied. Much has already been accom¬ 
plished in this direction. The Greek Grammar of G. 
Curtins, the Latin grammars of Schweitzer-Sidler, 
Schmitt-lilanck, Muller p Lattinann, and Roby, the 
Spmch%v%ssenschaftlkhe Emlcknng in das Gneclusclie 
and Lateinische of Ferdinand Bauer; the German 
grammars of Scherer, Vilmar, and Heyse; the French 
grammars of Brachet, Met'^sner, and Ayer; and the 
English grammar of Morris, in spite of their inevitable 
imperfections, have placed the study of the languages 
with which they deal on a wholly ne^ footing. It is 
time, therefore, that they should supersede the grammars 
now in use in the majority of schools, though the 
teachers in most instances will probably have first to 
be themselves taught. As Breymann observes :' Edu¬ 
cation according to the new method implies three ele¬ 
ments^—memory, reason and insight; whereas education 
according to the old method was almost wholly confined 
to that of memory," and as it is more desirable to de¬ 
velop three sides a man than one side only, there can 

be little hesitation as to which mode of education is the 

■ 

best* No doubt the memory is chiefly exercised in 
young children, but the mere fact that a child can learn 

* ** Sprachwjssenschaft und neuere Sprachen,” p. 23 ([S76). 
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to Speak its ijiother-tongue, and somcttmes other tongues 
as well, proves that it also possesses reason and insight, 
which may be drawn out by judicious instruction. It 
must do a child intellectual good to understand what 
it learns, besides assisting the process of learning; and 
to understand was the last thi ng that the old school- 
grammars enabled the learner to do. In teaching Latin 
and Greek, it is tme, there will still be much which must 
be learnt by heart as now; but a boy will gain much If 
he is made to see that Latin and Greek arc not mere 
collections of arbitrary symbols or Chinese puzzles, but 
languages like liis own, undergoing similar transfornia- 
tionSj and subject to similar laws. It is said that wc 
never really know a language until wc think in it, and it 
is impossible to think in a language which we have learnt 
after the fashion of a parrot. 

Bift the question arises: Can we ever learn to think m 
a dead tongue? can ive ever clothe the dry bones with 
flesh and make £atin and Greek become to os as German 

•h 

or French ? Hero^ again, comparative philology helps o& 
to a jjiactical answer The method alike of science and 
of nature is to proceed from the known to the unknown ; 
and if we are to study language to any purpose we must 
follow the same method. The traditional system of edu¬ 
cation in our boys' schools il the haphazard growth of a 
time whose needs and opportunities were essentially dif¬ 
ferent from those of our own. Latin fras taught because 
it was the com moif language of the church and the law, 
and for an amSitious youth it was as necessary to know 
Latin as it was to know his own language. The Re¬ 
naissance placed Greek on an equal footing with Latin., 
IK z 
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Modern Europe had as yet but little literature ; and that 
little reflected the beliefs of a discredited CSiurch. For the 
new ideas which were to mould the Europe of the future, 
for the masterpieces of human thought and eloquence, 
the scliolars of the Renaissance had to turn to the writers 
of ancient Rome and, more especially, of ancient Greece* 
I-atiii and Greek naturally took their places as the indis¬ 
pensable foundation of a gcntleman^s education. 

All this is now changed. Modern literature is larger 
than the ancient classics^ and at least as valuable, while 
science with its myriad paths of inquiry has made it im¬ 
possible for a single man to master the whole circle of 
knowledge. Here, as elsewhere, a division of labour is 
demanded ; if wcarc to follow up one line of research with 
success* most other lines must be forsaken. But before thus 
setting out on the chosch path of life, a general educa¬ 
tion” is required. And the object of this general educa¬ 
tion is twofold* Our mental faculties have to be shar- 
pened and e,vpanded, and a stock of knowledge to be 
acquired which will serve us in our dealings with the 
world or in the department of study ive pursue* In order 
that these two objects may he attained with the greatest 
possible thoroughness during the short years of our 
general education, we must be careful that the subjects 
of study chosen for the sakcTof the one should be suit¬ 
able for the other also* To teach a boy useless or 
spurious knowledge for the sake of sharpening his intel¬ 
lect is a crime, We of the nineteenth century, “when 

every hour must sweat her sixty minutes lo tlie death,” 

« 

cannot afford to be crammed with what we have here¬ 
after to forget or unlearn, while there is so much that we 
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must know if we are not to be handicapped in tlie race 

* ft # 

of life. If can arrive at the same end by two ways^ 
one short and the other long^^ the teacher ought not to 
hesitate as to which he should prefer* 

Instead of beginning with the extinct languages, which 
we can know only indirectly, education should begin with 
those Jiving idioms from which alone we can learn the 
true nature of actual speech. Language does not con¬ 
sist of letters, but of sounds; and until this fact has 
been brought home to us, our study of it will be little 
better tJian an exercise of memory. We mtist^start Avith 
the sentence, the real unit of speech, and not with the 
isolated word ; \vc must, in short, adopt the same method 
in learning another tongue that we adopted in infancy in 
learning our own/ There is consequently but one way 
of acquiring a true knowledge of a foreign speech and 
of edming to understand what language actually is. This 
is by first learning fo speak the language in question, and 
afterwards translating its living sounds into tlie arbitrary 
symbols of written letters. When once w^e have been 
taught to think in two or more different languages, and 
have thus discovered the independence of ideas and their 
expression, it will be comparatively easy to pass to the 
acquisition of other,and it maybe, extinct tongues. To 
have realized that all languages, Avhether living or dead, 
are at bottom the same, governed by the same general 
laws, and designed for the same gctftral purposes* is to 
have penetrated into the secret of speech, and made the 
study of language take its rightful place as a valuable 

See L. J. V. Gerard ; “ On the Comparatu e Method of loatnin^ 
Forci-in Languages,'' (Leicester) 1S75. • 
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considerably between the age of Plato and that of 
Dionysius Tlirax. In the time of file latter* for instance^ 
9* C and % had become single sounds^ whereas their 
compounded character appears plainly in the works of 
the tragedians where t" and before an aspirated vowel 
become 9 (that is* and ^ {k^h\ During the cen¬ 
turies of political decay and disruption that followed, 
changes in pronunciation went on rapidly, and there can 
be little doubt that in some respects even our English 
way of pronouncing Greek is more correct than that of 
the modern Greeks* who confound most of the vowels 
and diphthongs together under the same monotonous 
sound of e Nevertheless* since Greek is still a spokea 

language, and the classical revival at Athens has made it 
possible for an English scholar to converse freely with a 
Greek w^hen once the obstacle of a divergent pronuncia¬ 
tion is overcome* it is desirable that we should foregtj our 
own prejudices and adopt that pronunciation which would 
allow us to turn to practical use the long hours and 
labours we have spent at school over the Greek tongue* 
The same difficulty does not meet us in the case of Latin. 
Here there is nothing to prevent us from employing the 
pronunciation which is approximately the right one, and 
it is much to be ho]:>ed that the movement in favour of 
a reformed pronunciation will speedily spread and pre¬ 
vail, At present, it is impossible for the comparative 
philologist in England to lecture upon Latin without the 
help of a black board and chalk, Wiibn he speaks of % 
in Sanskrit or other tongues* the ordinary student thinks 

h. 

of £ {as in English); when he refers to e and ai the 
^audience writes down a and i; and so long as agis and 
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cccidi are pronounced eJU and scsldai^ it is impossible to 
show that they have any connection with and 
cicdcrc. 


But tlie reform of Latin and Greek pronunciation, 
which is one of the practical results of a more extended 
acquaintance with comparative fljiilology, would be in-^ 
complete without the more crying reform of our own 
English mode of spelling. It is needless to* enlarge hercf 
upon the practical evils of this curious system of symbolic^ 
expression* which obliges a child to learn by heart the 
spelling of almost every separate word in the dictionary, 
the consequence being that at least forty per cent, of the 
children educated in our board-schools leave school 


unable to spell, and so, little by little, neglect to read or 
write at all, and fall back into the condition of thdr 
illiterate forefathers, Dn Gladstone calculates that the 


money cost of teaching this modicum of learning m the 
elementary schools considerably exceeds 000,000 
per annum,” and that in Italy, where the spelling is 
phonetic, a "child of about nine years of age will read 
and spell at least as correctly as most English children 
when they leave school at thirteen, thougli the Italian 
child was two years later in beginning his lessons,” ‘ Nor 
need we do more tlian allude to the vicious moral trju'n- 
ing afforded by a system that makes irrational authority 
the rule of correctness, and a Jet ter re pre sent eve ry other 

,sound than that which it professes* or to the^dlRiculty 

f^* ~ • I I _ m - - * !■■ ■» 

thrown in the vAy of learning to speak a foreign lan¬ 
guage by the?dissociation between sound and symbol to 


^ i>ce his excellent little book on ** Spelling Rtfonu from aa 
edticanonal point of vJei^ * (iS?S), pp, 14, 20. 
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which the child has been accustomed from his earliest 

f f * 

years. The language of the ear has to be translated into 
the languag'c of the eye before it is understood, and this 
it is which makxs the Eng^shand the Freni^h notoriously 
the worst linguists in Europe, The inadequacy of Eng¬ 
lish spelling is cxcccdgd only,by that of Gaelicj and in the 
comparative condition of the Irish and Scotch Gads on 
the one side'and the Wdsh Cymry on the other, we may 
read a lesson of the practical effects of disregarding the 
warnings of science. Welsh is phonetically spelt, the 
result being that tlic Welsh, as a rule, are well educated 
and industrious, and that their language is maintained in 
full vigour, so that a Welsh diild has Ins wits sharpened 
and his mind opened by being able to speak two lan¬ 
guages, English and Welsh, In Ireland and Scotland, 
on the contrary, the olcf language is fast perishing ; and 
the people can neither read nor wTitc, unless it be in 
English.^ 


* The following books and papers itiay he consulted on the sub¬ 
ject of the rcfonii of Ent'hsh spelling :—A. J, Elks ; “ Thiee Lec¬ 
tures on Glossic;” ^M^ronuncUtion for Singers j ** Orthography 
in relation to Etymology and Literature;*' Eady English Pro¬ 
nunciation ; liikkers : ^‘The Qaesiion of Spelling Reform J, H. 
Gladstone \ “ The Spilling Reform “Spelkng Reform from an 
educational point of viewr j" Hadley; Is a Reform desirable in 
the Method of Writing” in ** Philological and Critical Essays;" 
Haldemam Anal) tic Ciitbography ; ” E, Jones r ^'SpelUng and 
School-boaids ; ” Th^ Revision of English Spelling a National 
Necesdtyi” *^The Pronouncing Reader on the Anglo-American 
System;" Latham: A Defence of Englisfi Spelling;" Fleay: 

** English Sounds and English Spelling March f “ Orthography,’' 
in the “ Cyclopaedia of Education and Yearbook of Education, 
1877 Opening Address before the International Convention 
^01; the Refoim of English Ortho^apliy; Max Muller: Spell- 
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But the practical evils of our present spelling' must be 
left to others to deal with. To the s cien^jfic ^hileilngi st 
it is at once an eyesore and an incumbrance. What lie 
wants to know is, not how words are spelt, but how they 
are pronounced. His object is to trace the gradual 
changes that sounds undergo, anej so determine the laws 
which they obey, A corrupt or antiquated spelling only 
misleads and confuses. The whole fabric of comparative 
and historical philology is based on the assumption that 
Pfindus, Greeks, Romans, Goths, and others, spelt their 
^vords pretty much as they pronounced them,^ The ob¬ 
jection that a reformed spelling would destroy the con-J 
ti nuity of a language or conceal the etymology of its 
words, is raised only by ignorance and superficiality, 

iiig” (reprinted from the '"Foitnightly Review,” April, 1S76); Pit- 
iTian: Pica for Spelling Reform (a series of tracts compiled 

fiom periodicals, 61 cc., recnmmendinjj an enlarged alphabet and a 
reformed spelling of the English Langa 3 gc); Sweet \ A Hand¬ 
book of Phooetic^; ” Whitney; How shall we Spell,^ and "The 
Elements of English Promincialion,'^ in "Oneninl and Linguistic 
,Studies/^ 2nd senes; Withers " 7 ’lie Spelling hindrance in Ele¬ 
mentary Education “Alpliabetic and Spelling Reform an Edu¬ 
cational Necessity;^' “The En^^h di Language Spelled as pro¬ 
nounced "On Teaching to Rc^id -the "Proceedings of 

the American Philological Associ.ihon,” 1S74-3 (comainmg Ad¬ 
dresses by March, Trumbull, and HaJdeman) \ Burnses “Spelling 
Reformer Pitman's "Phonetic Journal j" “The Bulletin of the 
Spelling Reform Association ”*(1877-9); Kllis, Sweet, and Sped- 
ding in the “Academy,” T'eb, ^4, March 3, March 10, March 17, 
June 3, Jun* 9, June j 6, June 23, and Jul^ 9, 1B77 ; Skeat in the 
''' Athenscum,” April 29 and May 27,1S76; Spedding in the “ Nine- 
teentb Century,” June, JS77 ; “Report of the Confeience held in 
London, May t9, 1S77,” For Spelling Reform in Germany see 
" Reform,” published monthly at Bremen (1877-9), and the "Ver- 
handlungen der Konferenz ztir HerstcHunggrosscicr EJnegung in 
d er deutschen Re cbtsch reibung, ” Jan, i S7 6. 
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The continuity of a language consists in its sounds, not 
in its letters ; in the history of thfe modiKcations of pro¬ 
nunciation through which it has passed, notin a fossilized 
and deceitful spelling* As for etymology, our present 
spelling, the invention of printers and prs-scientific 
pedants, is as often fake as,right Could, for instance, 
the past tense of can, has an / inserted in it, because 
should, the past tense of shall, has one \ rinu is spelt 
rhymi as though derived from the Greek ; and it is 
not so long since la ntern ^ was written l antllor n^dJA swietard 
is still written szveethearL But in a very large proportion 
of words the spelling no longer suggests even a false 
^etymology; while to make the spelling of every word 
declare its own origin is to attempt a sheer impossibility. 
A different spelling of words w'hich arc pronounced in 
the same way is no assistance to the reader, but a mere 
burden upon the memory; apart from the fact that no 
difficulty is experienced in distinguislimg the sense of 
different words written in the same way* such as box or 
scale, or that words of identical origin and sound, like 
qnmi and quean, arc sometimes written differently, we 
never find ourselves at a loss to understand liomophonous 
words ^vlicn we hear them spoken, although in conversa¬ 
tion \vc have not the same leisure and power of knowing 
the end of a sentence that we have in reading. As a 
matter of fact, however* etymology is the province of the 
profess-ed philologist^ not of the amateur, antfthe absurd 
paradoxes and lucubrations upon language that even 
now teem from the press are the result of a belief that 
anyone who has a smattering of Latin and Greek is 
qualified to pronounce upon the nature and origin of 
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words. In astronomy or any other of the physical ^ 
sciences such*a {>resunfjptioii is now almost inconceivable ^ 
that it should still be possible in linguistic science shows 
what need there is of in^ressing its facts and method 
upon the minds of the young* One who has been 
properly trained in the principles of comparative pliilo" 
logy will at least have learnt that the etymology even 
of Knglish words is not to be taken up hastily and with¬ 
out preparation, but that it is a difheutt and delicate taslv% 
which demands all the resources of the practised student 
of phonology and the philosophy of speech. 

To speak of spelling reformjiowever, is really to speak 
inaccurately* What is wanted is not a reformed spelling, 
which though it may approximately represent our 
present pronunciation, would become an antiquated 
abuse in the course of a generation or two, but a 
refoyned alphabet. For prattical use, an alphabet of 
forty characters would sufficiently represent the principal 
varieties of souhd heard in educated speech, each cha¬ 
racter, of course, denoting a distinct sound, and one dis¬ 
tinct sound only* The scientific philologist would have 
his own alphabet, whether Prince L-L, Bonaparte's, Mr. 
Melville Bell's, Mr. A- J. Ellin's, or Sweet's, for 
marking the minute shades of difference in English 
sounds, as well as those sc^iids which do not occur in 
the “ Queen's English,'^ or in any form of English at alL 
But the prAclical phonetic alphabet* of which Mr. Pit* 
man's, notwithstanding certain imperfections, may welt 
serve as a inodel, would prove an inestimable benefit 
both to the educator and to the philologist 'Phe child, 
on the one hand, would have lo commit to memory 
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only forty symbols and their values in order to knowhow 
to read and write, while the philologist would be able to 
discover the peculiarities of individual and dialectal pro¬ 
nunciation, as well as the changes undergone by sounds 
in a given number of years. With a practical alphabet 
of this kind, too, it wpuld t^p found that the pronuncia¬ 
tion, and consequently the spelling, of the educated 
classes throughout the country did not differ mucli more 
than the spelling of certain words by different printing- 
presses at the present time. Adults accustotned to the 
current alphabet ivould have no greater difficulty in 
learning the additional characters than they have in 
learning the Greek or German letters ; and they would 
at any rate have the satisfaction of feeling that they 
were approximating towards the civilized condition of 
the ancient Hindu, who had an alphabet o f fortv-nine. 
charagtg|vs, each standing for a single distinct sound, and 
were correspondingly receding from the condition of 
such setni-barbarous populations as the Tibetans, the 
Burmese, or the Gaelic, among whom spelling and pro- 
juinciation agree as little as in English itself 

No doubt the printers would suffer at first by a change 
in our spelling, and the change, therefore, would have to 
be introduced gradually, perhaps by means of transitional 
modes ofspcll i ng. But a timff would come when the whole 
current English literature would be published in the new 
type, our present books presenting no greater difficulties 
to the ordinary reader than the poetris of Spenser do 
now. Indeed, the difficulties \vould befar^ess, since they 
would contain no obsolete and unknown words, such as 
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make the task of studying the works of Spenser or 
Chaucer doubly*hard. ^ A page of Pitman's ^‘Phonetic 
Journar* is not hard to decipher, even without a know¬ 
ledge of the alphabet in which it is written. 

But in order that a reformed alphabet may have the 

-TH—# K. ■■ * 

support of the scientific phil^logist^t is necessary that it 
should be international, that is to say should assign to the 
symbols of tlic vowels (and wherever possible? of the con¬ 
sonants also) the phonetic powers they possess in the 
ancient Latin alphabet, and, generally speaking, in the 
modern continental alphabets as well. The comparative 
philologist will gain but little, if any, help from an 
alphabet in which for instance, continues to have the 
value given to it in inane^ or i the value given to it in /* 
The reformed alphabet must be based on a scientific one. 
Then, and then only, too, will thferc be a chance of our 
realising' the dream of linguistic science,—a Universal 
language. It is towards this end that the comparative 
philologist works, this is the practical object to which ^ 
his eyes are turned. And when once the needles^; 
stumbling-block of a corrupt spelling is removed, every'j;^ 
thing seems to point to Englisli as destined to be thes^ 
common tongue of n future world. Not, perhaps, Eng¬ 
lish as it is now spoken*, with a few relics of primitive 
inflection still clinging to itf hut such an English as the 
Fig^n-English of Chin a which Mr. Simpson has pro- 
pi iebIed”v51Trbecome the language of Eiankincl.^ English 
may be heard alFdver the world from fhe lips of a larger 

' China’s Place in Philology/ in ** Macmillan’s Magazine," 
Nov, 1873. 
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number of persons than any other form of speech ; it is 
rapidly becoming the langua ge of t ra de* |^fidxQa;^i^^ 
the unifying elements of our modern life* ^Scigggt, too, 
is beginning to claim it for her own, and it is not long 
ago that a Swedish and a Danish writer on scientific sub¬ 


jects each chose to spjak in ^English ratlicr than in their 
own idioms for the sake of gaming a wider audience. 
Little by Ifttle the old dialects and languages of the 
■earth are disappearing with increased means of com¬ 
munication, the gro wtli of missionary efforts, and let us 
add also, tlie spread of the English race, and that lan¬ 
guage lias most chance of superseding tlicni ’which, hke 


our own, has discarded the cumbrous machinery of 
inflectional grammar The great Grimm once advised 


his countrymen to give up their own tongue in favour 


of English, and a time may yet come w4ien they will 
follow the advice of the founder of scientific German 


philology. That a universal language is no empty 
dream of '' an idle dayis proved by the fact that the 
'Civilized western world once possessed one* Under the 
Ro man empi re the greater part of Europe was bound 
together by a common government, a common law, a 
common literature, and, as a necessary consequence, a 
common speech, Wiien the datkness of barbarism again 
swept oyer it, and the single language of civilized Rome 
was succeeded by linguistic anarchy and barbarism, the 
Chu rch / nd the sole refuges of c*ukure, still 

prcscived the tradition of a universal" tongue. It was 
not until the Reform ation shattered Eifrope into an 
assemblage of hostile nationalities that language,'as the 
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expression of the highest spiritual wants and feelings of 
man, ^ecamd ffnally disunited and disuniting. Diplo- 
rnac^njpdeed, the one attempt to harmonize the 
members of ‘^the European family/' had its common 
^speech; but diplomacy was powerless against the 
stronger passions which shaging the Europe of a 
later day. Now, however, there arc signs that religion 
is at last ceasing to be an element of disunion^ and 
becoming instead a bond of sympathy and common 
action among all educated men. The mischievous cry 
■of nationalities, which found support in the crude and 
misunderstood theories of imniature philology, is dying 
away; we are coming to perceive that language and 
race arc not synonymous terms, and that language is 
but the expression of social life. Whatever makes for 
the unity and solidarity of society makes equally for the 
unit)*and solidarity of language. The decaying dialects 
of the world may be fostered and wakened into artificial 
life for a time; but the stimulus soon dtsappeai^, and the 
natural laws of profit and loss regain their sway. By 
clearing away old prejudices and misconceptions, by 
explaining the life of language ajul the laws which direct 
it^ growth and decay, the science of speech is silently 
preparing the ground fof the unliindcred operation of 
those tendencies and movements which are c\^en now 
changing the Babel of the priiiia;val world into the 
** Saturnia fbgna ” of the future, wlwn there will be a 
ainivcrsjjl ianguagt''’and a uni^xrsal law. Genius is pre- 
dictive, and the outlines of a philosophical language 
which Leibnitz designed, and the universal language 
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which Bishop Wilkinif actually compos«6(i^||p^^ft^ air 
be something more than the ideal a lij 
or the dream of dn^Hnjractical philos* 

f 

^ '■ I* 
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^ Essay towards a Real Chameter 
guage” (j 66S). See Mait " ^ 

Science of Language," ii, jjp: 





